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Fu caſt your eye upon a4 Ruſtick Seat, 


built ſtrong and plain, yet well contriv'd, an [ neat, 
And ſcitnited on a bealthy Soyl, 
Tieldiro nach Wealth with little coſt, or toyl. 
Near by it ſtand the Barns fram'd fo Contain 
Enriching ſtores of Hay, Pulſe, Corn, and Grain 3 
With Bartons Lirge , and places where to ſeed 
Tour Oxen, Cows, Swine, Poultrey , with their breed. 
On th'other ſide hard by the Houſe , you jce 
The Aptary for th' induſtrions Bee. 
Walk on a little further, and behold 
A pleaſant Garden from hieh Wines and Cold 
Defemded ( by a ſpreadine, fruitful Wall 
with Rows of Lime, and Fir-trees ſtreight and tall, ) 
Full fraught with neceſſary Flow'res and Fruits, 
And Natures choiceſt ſorts of Plants, and Roots. 
B.yond the ſame arc Crops of Beans and Peale, 
Sattron, and Liquorice , or (uch as theſe 3 
Then Orchards ſo enrich'd with fruitful ſtore , 
Nature Cconld give C nor they receiv!) mo more, 
Fach 1 ree ſtands bending with the weight tt bears 
Of Cherries {oze, of Apples, Plums, and Pears : 
Not f.r from thence ſee other Walks and Rows 
Of Cyder frunts, mcar unto which there flows 
A Gliding Stream «> the next place you diſcov'r 


50: 1s where St. Foyn, La Lucern, Hops, and Clover 

3K Are propagated : Near unto thoſe Fields, 

5£N Stands d large Wood, Maſt, Fewel, Timber yields, 

FJ ln Je under Vale hard by the River ſtunds 

3A A Water- ngine , which the Winde commands 

þ-- To {erfiiize the Meads : On th othry fide 

be” 4 Perſian v heel U plac't both large and wid? 

a; /o th ſame intints, Then do the Fields appear 

42; Cloathed with Corn, and Grain, for 1h' cnſuing Tear, 

42; The Paſtures ſt«ckt with Bealts, rhe Downs with Sheep, 
422: The Cart, the Plough, ard all, good order keep 3 | 
45: Plenty wnto the Hucbandman, and Gains 

* Are bis Rewards for 's Induſtry and Pains. 


Peruſe the Book , for here you onely ſee 
Th' following ſubjeRt in Fpitomy. 
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|Syſtema Agriculture, 


The MYSTERY «>| 


HUSBANDRY 


SCOVERED., 


VW herein 15 RY of the ſeveral new and moſt 
advantagious Ways 


TILLIN G GARDENS, 
PLANTING ORCHARDS, 
ogJSOWING All Nur ADOWs, 
MANURING oBolap ASTURES, 
ORDERING FCORNLANDS, 
IMPROVING WOODS, & COPPICE'S 
And of all Sorts FOLLE » 
FRULTS, FATTEL S AD 
CORN, FOWL, = L 
Of2GR AIN, BEASTS, ce Y 
PULSE, BEES, TIDD> 


NEW HAYS, *CSILK-WORMS, &c. 


With an account of the ſeveral Inflruments and 
Engines uſctul in this Profeſs:on, 
To which is added, 
| KALENDARIUM RUSTICUM, 
OR, 
T1 be Husbandmans «M onethly iDireions, 


ALSO 
The Prognoſticks of Dearth, Scarcity, Plenty, Sickneſs, Heat, Cold, 
Froſt, Snow, Windes, Kain, Hul, Thunder, &c. 


AND 
Difionarinis Kuſticym : Or , Thelnterpretation of Ruſtick Terms, 
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Publiſhed for the Common Good, by FJ. W. G ent, 
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The whole Work being of g great Uſe and Advantage to all that 
delight 1n that moſt noble Practice. 
Virgil. 0 ſortunatos nimium, ſua ſt boxa nirint, 
Apricolas ne neces 
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TIICSSEIECLSSEILEEESLHS LELIZALLELILEELALLESLS 
TO THE 


GENTRY and YEO:MANRY of Eneland. 


SIRS, 
JO you is Dedicated this ſucceeding 7 raf# , and 
$3229 þ Q for your ſakes principally doth ic ſubmic ir (elf 
rk £ to the Cenſure of this Critick Age, Its 4 bad time 
=== for ſo mean and Ryſtick a SubjeF to appear, 
when every Shop and Library 1s replete with the Frutts 
and Labors of the moſt Acute Wits, Yet I hope with you 
it will obtain its end, in this opportnne ſeaſon, when by 
the great Plenty, and ſmallnels of Value of the Ordinary 
Productions of the Earth, ſo many of your 7 exants exer - 
ciſed in onely the Vulgar «Methods of «Agriculture , are 
forced to withdraw their hands from the *Flough, and re« 
vert their / cnements1nto your own poſleſs1ons, that you 
your ſelves may cultivate that whichis your own,;and you 
. that continue in your Farms may by your Indyſtry man« 
nage them aſter the beſt and moſt advantagious Ways 
for the propzgating of ſuch things, that we are molt de« 
fictent of, and that may moſt retaliate your Coſt and [4 
duſt:y, and moſt improve your Lands , not onely for the 
benefitof your Sefves and Poſterity , but the Kivgdom in 
genera], The ſeveral ways and means to accompliſh the 
lane being here preſented to your view; For which end 
and no other, theſe Experiments & Obſervations have bin 
not with a little care, compoſed and contracted into ſo 
convenient and brief a eMethod, and in ſuch a familiar 
ſile,ſuitable co the apprehenſions of thoſe they molt con- 
cern; That chey may anſwer your expectations is the 


deſire of LL 
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In Laudem «Agriculture , 


BEING 


The P reface or Introduttion to the W ORK, 


Shewing the Excellency, Utility, and Ne- 
celsry of HUSBANDRY. 


=== IS isan Age wherein to commend or extol an inge. 
+, nious Art or Science, might be eſteemed a needleſs 
(8) Labour, eſpecially in a Countrey fo highly impro- 


ved in every thing ; But that we finde the more no- 
W149 ble, advantagious, uſetul or neceſlary any Art, Sci- 

ence, or Profeſſion is, the ſtronger 'Arguments are 
framed againſt it , and more particularly againſt this Kuſtick Art, 
and its infinite Preheminencies and ObleCtations, by the vainer 
and more Pedantick ſort of perſons, deſpiſing the worth or value 
of what they are ignorant of , who judge it below their Honour 
or Reputation , to take my notice of ſo mean a Profeſſion, that 
eſteem the Countrey no other than a place for Beaſts, as Cities for 
Men; This makes us tread in the ſteps of more worthy Ruſtick 
Authors, and givea ſhort Preface, not to ſeek credit of the En- 
vious, but to (rice or confirm the Ingenious of the excellency 
and ineſtunable value of this Art , not onely for the exerciſe and 
health of our Bodies, the encreaſe of our Fortunes, and our uni- 
verſal benefit, uſe, and advantage: bur allo for, the tranquility 
and peuce of our minds, and improving our underſtandings, 
which they will afſuredly finde doth proceed from fuch noble, 
pleaſant, and neceſlary Enterpriſes; !f they diligently read and per- 
uſe the Ancient Writers, they may obſerve that many wiſe and 
learned Men, worthy of praiſe were exceedingly delighted , nor 
onely in a Hural Habitation, but did allo exerciſe themſelves in 
Tilling the Farth ; Thatthe ſtudy of Agriculture was of fo high an 
elteem, and fo worthy of honour, that Poets, Philoſophers, Printes, 
and Kings themſelves,did not onely acquire an honourable and ag 
Im- 


1 he Preface. 
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immortal name, by their Writings and Precepts1n this Art lefe to 
Poſterity z But have alſo diligently pertormed the Office of a 
Countrey-man , and wrought with their own hands, and obtain- 
ed thereby not a little fame and renown z for which cauſe, Xexo- 
phox 1n his elegant TraCt of Oeconomicks tells you , That nothing can 
be of a more Regal (or noble) eſtimation and ſplendor , than judicious 
«lgriculture 5, © Socrates allo gives you a relation , how Cyr#: that 


- 6 moſt renowned King of Perſia, a man of a ſublime Wit, and 


* moſtilluſtrious fame , when Lyſandey of Lacedemonea, a man en- 
© dowed with excellent vertues, came and brought him Preſents, 
« at acertain time for their recreations he conducted Lyſandey into 
&* his Garden, on every fide incloſed with anoble Fence, and 
« Cultivated with moſt curious Art, and ſingular Induſtry z Then 
* Lyſander (admiring the compleat order of every thing, and the 
<* height of the Trees, planted in ſuch direct lines, and every 
* way lineal or proſpeCtive, the Earth adorned with Plants, the 
© fairneſs of the Fruits, the beauty and order of the pleaſant and 
<« fragrant Flowers) faid, that he did exceedingly admire not ſo 
© much at the ſtudy and diligence , as the Induſtry and Ingenuity 
* of the Workman , by whom the ſame was ſo Artificially orders. 
*edand contrived 3 Then Cyras being well pleaſed with the praiſe 
© and commendation of his workmanſhip, anſwered Lyſander 5 
* All theſe things were performed by my own Induſtry, theſe cu- 
© r10us Orders were by me delineated, theſe Trecs, Plants, Flowers, 
*and alltheſe things thou ſo admireſt at , wereall planted and 
* performed by my own handsz Then Lyſander beholding his Pur- 
* ple Habit , the excellency of his perſon , and his Perſrar Orna- 
* ments glittering with Gold and precious Stones, ſaid ; O Cyras, 
* how. deſerygdly may you of all Men , be eſteemed happy , ſee- 
&* ing ſo high an Honour and Fortune, is conjoyned and united 
© with ſo excellent a ſpirit. 

Pliny writes, that the Romans had ſo high an eſteem for Agriculs 
ture , that their Laws did extend to the Reformation of the negli- 
gences, and abuſes in the exerciſe of that neceſſary and honora- 
bleArt. The ſame Author brings ſeveral Prelidents of many 
worthy and honorable Perſons that addicted themſelves unto, and 
affected this Art, and highly ſets forth the praiſe and commenda- 
tion thereof, and {hews me the ancient Komaxs did execute their 
ARuſtick Laws, and encouraged the Indultrious and Ingenious Hul- 
bandman , as by the Example of **C. Farius Creſinns , who out of 
«a ſmall pieceof Ground , gathered much more Fruits and Pro- 
* fits, than his Neighbours about him , out of their great and 
* ample Polleſſions, which highly contracted their envy and ha- 
{*tred againlt him, infomuch as they accuſed him offthat by Sor- 
« cery, Charms , and Witchcraft, he had tranſported his Neigh-. 
* bours Fruits, Fertility, and Increaſe, into his own Fields ; For 
* which he was ordered by Spurins Albinus , peremptorily to an- 
« ſer the matter , he therefore fearing the worſt, at fuch time 
* as the Tribes were ready to give their voices, brought Mmtothe 
© common place his Plough, and other ral Inſtruments be- 

longing 
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© longing to- Agriculture, and placed them in the open face of the 
© Court 3 He ſetthere alſo his own Daughter , a luſty ſtrong laſs 
© 2nd big of Bone, well fed, and well clad, alſo his Oxen full and 
& fairs Then curning to the C:tizexs of Rome, My Maſters (quoth 
« he) theſe are the Sorceries, Charmes, and all the Inchantments 
«* that Tuſe , | might alſo alleadge mine own travel and toyl, m - 
« early riling and hte fitting up , and the painful ſweat EGaily en-: 
*qdure: butIam notable to preſent thele to.your view, nor to: 
« bring them with me into this aflembly.; Which when the People: 
© had heard, they unanimouſly pronounced him not guilty, and 
©% he was highly. commended of all Perſonsfor his Ingenuity, and 
* Induſtry. | | ; IFC K+ 
tris moſt evident that this Art of Agriculture doth-not require 
fogreat charge and expence as it doth Judgement, Labour,: and In- 
dultry , which to poſſeſs men withal , and Encourage them unto, 
is the intent and (cope of. our Learned, both Ancientand Modern 
Authors, 'that we may-not ſpend the beſt of our timesin-the moſt 
vain, coſtly, unneceſſary and trifling ſtudies and affaires3.For in' 
former times (Catoteſtifies) he was highly commended andpratſed 
that was eſteemed a good Husband It cannot be thoughethat ſo. 
learned and wiſe Men .could ſet fo high a value and eſteem upon 
this Art of Agritulizre, but upon very ſolid and weighty grounds: 
and reaſons: Not to ſpeak of the various delights, pleaſures, and 
contents, that theſe Kuſticities plentitully heap upon us, they 
ſupply us for 'our-necefſities,. and advantages, for without this: 
Art none in Cizy or Countrey could ſubfilt,, as the Mother ſuckles: 
the Infant with her Milk , ſo doth the Earth the Mother of usall 
univerſally feed and nouriſh us at an caſte, liberal, and profitable 
rate, whereof we have daily experience, that our Induſtry, La-- 
bour, and Coſts, are returnedupon us, with a manitold increaſe 
and advantage ', unleſs the Celeftial influences impede 3- Chryſoſtore: 
alio ſhews how necellary the Artof Agricrltzre is (when enuthe- 
rating the ſeveral advantages of Mechanirk Arts) at length con- 
cludes that this Art is by far more worthy, excellent, and neceſ- 
ſary, than all the other : weall know how ill we can ſubfiſt with 
out Garments and other necetſaries of that nature 3 But withour' 
the Fruits and other increaſe of the Earth we cannot live. The 
Scythidans, Hamaxobians, and Gyninoſophiſis, elteemed all other Arts. 
as vain and unprofitable , bur this Art of Agriculture they accoun- 
ted the onely necellary for human life, they exerciſed and appli- 
ed ali their Induſtry, Ingenuity, Practiſes, and ſtudies, principal- 
iy to this onely Art. 

Komnu!usand Cyrus knowing the neceſlarinefs and uſefulneſs of 
this Art, above all other excerciſes and Arts, did firſt inſtitute or 
introduce their ſubjects 1n Alitary affaires and Agricnltvre , judg- 
ing thefe onely ſuthcient to preſerve and defend them from the in- 
juries of others, aud to (uſtain their lives : we allo read that the 
He-lvetians or Switzers a very wile people in their management of 
affaires, inhabit or poſleſs about one hundred Towns, out of 
which they yearly ſend a thouſand _— men into their Army, 
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the reſt remain behind to till the Ground , the nexr year thoſe of 
of them that ſtaid, go forth to the War, the other return; By 
which means they are as well exerciſed in War as in Husbandry: 
it isalſo noted of Komulns, that he uſed to preſerve Finebandmen 
avove Citizens , efteeming thoſe that lived in Towns, with their 
wealthy Stocks and Trade not equal, nor worthy of compare with 
thoſe that tilled the Land , and wearied themſelves daily in X#- 
ck exerciſes. The Romaxs when they gave names to their Tribes, 
called the chiefeſt of the States, the Kuſtick Tribes, and the meaner 
in degree, the Urbare. | 

Numa Pompilins to encourage Agriculture, commanded the Fields 
to be divided into a certain number of Villages, in each of which 
he conſtituted a Superviſor, whoſe principal office it was to o6b- 
ſerve.and enquire, who diligently and induſtriouſly till their 
Land, andwho neglected it, whoſe names were brought unto him , 
he often times called for the Induſtrious Husbandman , and conr- 
teouſly received him , .and ſometimes diſmiſſed him with noble 
Gratuitics, and contrariwiſe the idle and (loathful he rebuked, 
whereby ſome for fear of ſhame and diſgrace , the reſt in hope of 
favour and reward, they were all continually intent on their af- 
fairs, that they might render themſclves, and their Land: praife- 
worthy to their King 3 A worthy and noble Preſident for the en- 
couragement of our Engliſh Husbandmen , that are Ingenious and 
Induſtrious, and for the regulation and reformation of the infi- 
nite abuſes, injuries, and neglects, ſo frequently committed and 
ſuffered in every Village, by the {loathful, ignorant, and envious 
Ruſtick ; The like examples we finde to be in ſeveral Countreys, 
as Spain, Germany, Venice, Holland, &c. of compulſive Laws, and 
excellent Cuſtomes for the propagation of Trees for Timber, 
and for Fruits. In Burgundy where Wallnut-T rees abound, when 
ever they fell a Tree, they always plant a young one neer him, 
and in ſeveral places betwix t Hanaw and Francfort in Germany , no 
young Farmer is permitted to marry a wite ti]! he bring proof that 
he hath planted, and is a Father of ſuch a ſtated number of Wall- 
nut-Trees, which Law is inviolably obſerved to this day 4 It hath 
been a long time deligned , and attempted by ſeveral worthy Per- 
ſons , Aﬀectors of Ingenuity, and the publick good of the King- 
dom , that there might be ſome Conſtitutions or Orders for the 
advancirg and propagating of this noble Art, eſpecially that part 
relating to the increaſe and preſervation of Timber and Fruit- 
Trees, and that there might be judicious and experienced Super- 
viſors in every place for that purpoſe : we muſt needs confeſs 
we have ſeveral good Laws relating to our Rural affairs, but none 
more lighted nor negleCfted than thoſe; our hopes and expetta- 
tions, are now great, that ſomething will ſhortly be done therein, 
ſeeing that Koyal and moſt excellent Society at Greſham Colledge, make 
it one of the moſt principal obje@s of their ſtudies and care z it be- 
ing ſo univerſally neceflary for our well-being and preſervation, 

if not the moſt neceſſary, all things conſidered. 
Maximus Tyrius a moſt grave Philoſopher , compoled a apa, 
wherein 
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wherein with many ſufficient and firm Reaſons , he demonſtrates 
rhat this Art of Agricnlture hath the precedency of, and is more 
neceſſary than the Military, and elegantly and learnedly diſfcuf- 
ſeth many things, and very much of the profits and advantages 
of the Rſtick Art , and Rearal affairs. | 

Astoits antiquity, no Art or Science can precede it, every one 
knows that a Countrey life was the moſt ancient, and that men 
did in the infancy of time inhabit in Countrey Habitations , and 
ſuſtained themſelves by the Fruits of the Earth, and dwelt in 
Tents, Woods, &fc. in ſtead of Houſes. | 

As to the ſtate , qualification , and condition of a Countrey 
life, we may confidently maintain , that it far excels the City lite, 
and is much to be preferred before it. Platoattirms that a Countrey 
life is the Miſtreſs, and as it were the Pattern of diligence, juſtice, 
and frugality , that he could finde nothing more profitable, plea- 
ſant or gratefnl, than to live in the Coumtrey, remote and free from 
envy, malice, calumny, coveteouſneſs and ambition , which oc» 
calivned this grave Author to ordain ſeveral peculiar Laws, rela- 
ring tothis noble Art , which were brought unto and confirmed 
by the Emperor Juſtinian, &c. Cicero diſcourſing of the utility of : De 0F-- 
ſeveral Arts , at length concludes that of all things neceſſary and 
uſeful , nothing is better, more advantagious, ſtable, pleaſant, nos 
more worthy a noble and ingenious ſpirit , than Agricu/ture, &c. 
Virgil alſo had as high an eſteem thereof, and did very much 
extol and celebrate this Kyſiick Art , in ſo much that when he was 
almoſt loſt amongſt the pleaſant Groves, and ruminating on the 
Felicities the Country yielded, he brake forth into this expreſſion. 


0 Fortunatos niminm , ſua ft bona norint, 
Agricols 5, quibus ipſa procul diſcordibus Armis 
Faundit hum: facilem vidum juſtiſsima tellus. 


And Horace in a certain Ode ſings thug. 


Beatus ille qui procul negotijs, 
ut priſca gens mortalium, 
Paterns Rura, bobns exertit ſuis, 
ſolutus ommifenore, ec, 


Alſo hear the Divine D« Bartus in his Commendations of Huſ- 
bandry. 


") thrice, thrice happy he who ſuns the Cares 
Of City troubles , and of State affaires, 
And, erving Ceres tills with his own Teer, 
His own Free-land left by his Friewds to him, 


The Pleaſures and Oblectations are ſuperaboundant and inf- 
nite , which we daily enjoy and receive from {the Verdant Fields 
and Meadows, trom the ſweetneſs and beanty of the Flowers, 
the ſpringing Woods, the delicate Fruits, and the variety of do- 

meſtick 


Du Bartas. 
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| meſtick and pleaſarit Animals, educated.even to the very band, 


and*from the various and harmonions Notes of the Nywphs of the 
Woods. . To ; 


The winged fancies of the learned Quill 

Tell of flrange wonders , ſweet Parnatſus Hill, 
Caſtalia's Well.,-the Heliconian Spring, 
Star-ſpangled Y allies where tbe Muſes fing. 
Admired things another ſtorie yields, 

Of pleaſant Tempe and the Elyiian Fields 

Tet theje aremnothing to the ſweet that dwells 

In low bnitt Cottages, and Countrey Cells, go. 


We may well admire atſuch as are not highly delighted at the 
Proſpett of che-moſt.of our Countrey Villages, whoſe beauty and 
Iuſtre daily encreaſe (where their [Inhabitants are Induſtrious) and 
appear moreand more neat, | adorned, and enriched, and in every 

art\yie}ds innumerable of,pleaſant and fruittul Trees; Can there 

be a thore raviſhing & delightful obje&,than to behold the Towns 
planted with Trees in even ines before their doors , which skreen 
their habitations from the Wind and Sun, where they may fit or 
walk-underthe dark ſhaddawsot the Woods and Groves, and 
where nrealways the glyding ſtreams ,moſt cleer and bright K;vo- 
Iiz4;pteaſant Hills, and. ſhaddowy Valles, delightful: Meadows, 
and many other the like Oblectations? . 
SD FT » 5h . ; i POD 
-. Fair: firnt, and fruitful, various, patient, ſweet, 

Sumptuonſly cloathed in a Mantle mect, 

Of mingled Colour, lac t about with Floods , 

And all embroydered with freſh bloaming Buds. 


That the higheſt and moſt abſolute Content any man enjoys or 
ftindes in any (tonary thing, is in this Science of Agriculture, and 
the ſevera! Branches and Streams of pleaſure and delight, pro- 
ceeding or flowing theretrom, none but ſuch as are ignorant there- 
of will deny 3; Of ſuch that afiirm it, we could produce infinite of 
Teſtimonics,alſo of many that ſo highly affe&ted this Art and Life, 
thatthey deferred their Powers, Diemties, Kingdoms Viftorier,and Tri- 
uuphs, and wholly applyed theinſelves to Agriculture, and a Ry- 
ſtick Habitation, ſome whereof we ſhall here inſtance , as Marli- 
us, Curins, Dentatus, Who after he had not onely conquered the 
warlike King Pyrrhus,but had expelled him out cf all taly, and had 
three ſeveral times trinmphed with glory and renown, and had 
very much enlarged the Roman Empire by his honorable Atcheiv- 
ments, returned with infinite affetion., and very joyfully to his 
former Exerciſes and Ryſticities, and there concluded the reſidue 
at- his days with much tranquility of minde and r<{t; No leſs de- 
light did L. Quiztys Cincinnatus take in that Countrey Lite , who 
when he was called by the Koman Serate tothe Did iter /bip (an Ot- 
fice of very high: dignity), was found at Plough iy a r11ds _— 
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habit or condition , in his little Farm, and after he had obtained 
his freedom from the Office , he immediately returnsto his Rural 
Occupations. 

Alſo Attalws that rich 4ſfan King , who left his Regal Dignity, 
and reſigned his Empire, was then ſointent on Agricu!tare , with 
ſuch inceſſant care and diligence, that he formed, planted, and 
contrived ſeveral peculiar Gardens , by his own (ingular Ingenu- 
ity and Indultry 3 We muſt not omit Dioclefgan the Emperor , who 
left the troubleſome Empire , and affecting a private life, betook 
himſelf to rhe Countrey , and there lived a long time, and enjoy- 
ed the experience, and reaped the Fruits of moſt pleaſing tran- 
quility, and happy reſt 3 and although that he were oftentimes in- 
vited and ſolicited by Letters and Embaſladors fron the Serate, to 
return again to his Empire, yet could he nerer be tempted away 
from his beloved Village, 

We read alſo of that moſt excellent perſon Attilius Calatinns, 
who for his ſingular Vertue was called from the Plough and Har- 
row to be a DiFator, yet (till ſo perliſted in his pleaſing Frugality 
and Parſimony for the great love he bare to Agriculture , that he 
rather cloſe tolive privately in the Cuuntrey, and to weary him- 
ſelf with digging and ploughing his Land, than to be a Prixce of 
the Romans , and polleſs the higheſt place amongſt the Senators. 

And likewiſe of Abdolo Nymus, who from a poor Gardiner (yet 
of Princely race) was choſen to the Crown of Sidon, 


Noah the juſt, meek Moſes, Abraham Du Barts: 
( Who Father of the Faitbful Race ber am) 

Were Shepherds all, or Huchandmen at leaf , 

And in the Fields paſſed theiy days the beſt 

Sxch were not yerſt, Attalus, Philemetor, 
Archelaus, Hiero, and many a Pretor, 

Great Kings and Conſitls , who oft for blades 

Ant eliftrine Sc:pters , handled Hooks and Spades 3 
Such were not yerſt , Cincinnatus, Fabricious, 
Serranus, Curius, who wn-ſelf-delicions, 

With Crowned Coulters , with Imperial hands, 

With Ploughs triumphant ploughed the Roman Lands. 


How much honour were Piſo, Fabius, Lentulur, and Cicero wor. 
thy of, who invented and brought into uſe the commodious 
way of ſowing of the ſeveral Pulſes that from that time have born 
their names? We mult not forget our famous and moſt Ingenious 
Countrey-man, the Lord I ernlawm, a Perſon who though much con- 
cerned in the Publique affairs of the Kingdom , yet ſpent much 
of his time and ſtudies in the diligent ſcruting into the nature and 
_ =_ mtr _— _ the Advancement and Propaga- 
tion of this part of Natural Philoſophy as his $plv, 
other of his Works teſtifte, Py 0695" OY 

Many other Examples of this nature 


; "4 
might here be inſerted 3 
But theſe, together with the Multitude - r 


of the like Preſidents our 
pre» 
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preſent Age and Countrey atfords us , as well of the Indultrious 
and moſt judicious operations of our Nobles and Gentry, 1n theſe 
Ruſticities , as of their noble and pleaſant Palaces, and Rural Ha- 
birations, and the contentments and delights they place in them, 
may be ſufficient to convince all ingenious Spirits , that are nor 
prejudiced againſt this Art, not onely of the dignity, pleaſure, 
and obleqation thereof, but of its utility and neceſſity. 

Here they enjoy all things neceſlary for the lultentation of Life, 
and are freed from the perturbations, cares, and other troubles, 
that in other places diſturb the mind 4 and hve content with their 
lot, in tranquility, and moderation of ſpirit : Here is 


Secura guics, et neſcta fallere Vita , 
Dives opitm VArtUar um  nnnmmm_ 


This Countre lite improves and exerciſes the moſt noble and 
excellent parts of ovr Intelleds, and affords the beft opportuni- 
ties to the Infatiable humane Spirit, ro Contemplate and Meditate 
on, and to penetrate into, and diſcover the obſcure, and hither- 
to occult Myſteriesard ſecrets of Nature; The fixity, or mobility 
of the Farth , the nature of the Air 5 its weight and divers muta» 
tions, the fax and reflux of the Sea, the nature and matter of 
Comets, M-teors, grc. the Myſtery of Vegetation , the'nature of 
Animals and their different Species , the diſcovery and improve- 
ments of Minerals, and to attain the higheſt perfeCtions in Science 
and Art, yea this condition capacitates a man to the ſtudy and 
practiſe of the moſt Secret and Myſtical things Nature affords, if 
adapted thereunto, 

T hat there is no place (o fit for ſuch ſtudy or contemplation of 
Natural Philoſophy, or any of the Liberal Arts, P/zto the Prince 
of Philoſophers teſtifics by his deſerting Athens, that ſplendid 
City, and erecting his Academyin a Remote and linſtick place, a]- 
{ſo Petrarchus tor the quierude and folitarincfs of that kind of life, 
was ſo much delighted therewith , that he moſt pleaſingly ſpent 
thole years he lived, alone in a ſecret Valley , which cauſed him 
ſooften to invite his Friends, to come and. enjoy with him the 
Contentments of ſo happy and grateful a-Countrey Life , a+ it ap- 
peares by many of his Epiſtles 3 you will alſo finde that all (tudis 
ous and learned men, have exceedingly delighted in a Solitary and 
Aural Habitation, and to have much preterred it + For beſides the 
ſerenety of the Air, and the pleafing Viridity, which much quick- 
ens the Genius, it 1s moſt certain that the ſpirits alſo are thereby 
recrcated, and the Intellectual parts wondertully accuated, 1s 
the ſame Petrarcha lays, 


Fl.c non Palatiz , non Theatra , atcatria, 

Sed ipſornm loco Abies, Fagus, oe Pimis, 

Inter bnrbys Vireſcentes , pre! hrum monte Vicinun: 
Urnl' & Carmma deſcendunt , Of Plauric, 
Atto/luntque de terra ; ad frdera noſtr; ” viint: 
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By which it is moſt apparent, that the (tudy of Artsand Scien- 
ces, and the exerciſe and fruition of a Countrey life , are of fo 
neer a re{-mblance, that they may both be practiſed without impe- 
ding cacia the other. 


T.; Ryſtick Lite alſo moſt certainly hath the preheminence 
abo.c: the Habitations in great Towns, Cities, &c. For that it 
yields a perpetual Rotation of its infinite variety of obleCtations 
and contents, as the various times and ſeafons of the year, with 
a pleaſing face ſucceſlively preſent themſelves , ſometimes the 
Spring aproaches the moſt certain tore-runner of the Summer, all 

rees then excerciling , as it were a mutual emulation , which 
ſhould be arrayed with the moſt verdant Leaves, and adorned 
with the mott excellent and curious Bloflomes that they afford 
(beſides moſt fragrant Odors every way breathing from them) in- 
credible delight and pleaſure to allz to theſe may you add the 
pleaſant Notes of the Chanming Nymphs of the Woods, linging 
their Amorous Ditrties , raviſhing our Ears with their ſweet har- 
mony 3 Then follows the Summer adorned with various Flowers, 
the Lilly, the Role, the Gilliflower, and infinite other moſt curi- 
ous and plcoiant, and alſo ſeveral delightful Fruits, Animals, 
and other necellaries tor humane uſez then alſo ſucceeds the 4#- 
txmnor Harveſt wherein we reap the Fruits of our paſt Labours, 
taen doth the Earth diſcharge it ſelf of its infinite variety of its 
Crain an Pulle, and the Trees of their delicacies, then alſo doth 
the Air begin to wax cool , to recollect and refreſh our ſpirits be- 
fore debilitated with too much heat; at length enters cold Myers, 
which of all the re([t conduces molt to the health of our bodies ; 
for then our ſuperfluous humoursare with cold compreſſed or 
elſe concocted , and the natural heat being the more concentra- 
ted, renews its power, and moreecalily performs digeſtion, and 
expelling obnoxtous humours, as Philoſophers ſay , Powers uni- 
ted arc of greater force than diſperſed , ſothen are we more firm, 
ative, and (trong, the end of inter gives a beginning to the 
ſubſequent Spring, Annxs in Ange latet, to arethe Rural pleaſures 
and oblectations renewed ad infixitum. 


The Heat hens of old had alſo a very high eſteem of Aericultzre, 
as appears by their ſeveral Gods and Goddeſſes , whom they judged: 
had a tutelar care over thole Fruits ofthe Earth, and other things 
under their tuition, as Bacchus, Ceres, Diana, Saturn, Flora, Pa- 
les, and (everal others, but leaving them, we finde many learn- 
ed men of protound parts, and moſt excellent ingenuity to have 
taken delight, and to have been very ſtudious of this Art, as Cj. 
ccro, who ſo highly effefted and eſteemed theſe Ruſticities, that 
(amongſt ſeveral other ral Habitations, wherein he traok muck 
delight) was (© well pleaſed with the pleaſant ſcituation of the 
Tuſculan Fields ur Countrey, he there inſtituted as it were another 
deademy, and compoled thoſe Philoſophical Queſtions, which 
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from the place he named Tyſculanz Cato the Roman Cenſor and ex- 
cellent Moraliſt was wont to ſay, that placed his whole recreation 
and the univerſal tranquility of his minde in the exerciſe of Aural 
affairs, therefore with infinite of pleature and affectation did he 
inhabit in the Village Sabize, politively athrming that a better 
and more pleaſant lite was not to be fonnd ; Serecaallo was of the 
ſame opinion, that he could tarry in no place more willingly 
than in his own Village, into which witha very great Art he 
brought an Aquadutt to water his Gardens; what ſhall we ſay of 
I'arro, Palladins, and Columella , who publiſred ſo manv uſeful and 
profitable Precepts of Agriculture, and ſo induſtriouſly exerciſed 
and delighted themſelves in a XKyſt;ck life? We might produce mas 
ny more inſtances of moſt honorable,learned,and worthy Perſons, 
who rather ele(ted and preferred to fpend their remaining days 
in the Countrey , than in the moſt pompous Palaces and Cities , 
but that we judge it needleſs ; ſuch that detire to hear more, we 
refer them ro Pliny, and other Authors more Copious in Hiſtoriatl 
Relations, 


It is for no other reaſon that Gardens, Orchards, Partirres, Ave- 
nes, Kc, artein ſuch requeſt in Cities and Towns, bur that they 
repreſent unto 11s Fpitomized, the Form and Idea of the more 
ample and ſpacious pleaſant Fields, Groves, and other Ryſtick ob. 
jects of pleature; formerly Gardens were not in Cities and Towns, 
but in Villages without, as Pliny witneſleth , until Fpicarys (the 
Dottor and Maſter of pleaſure and volupruoniſneſs) firſt planted 
them in Athens , which wasafterwards 1mitated and brought into 
uſe by ſuch who loved their pleaſures; Gardens wherever planted, 
were always in eſteem, as the famous Gardens of Adonis & Alcimons, 
and thoſe Horti Penſples of Semyranis Queen of Babylon, or Cyrus 
King of A/ſyria elevated ſo high from tne Earth , on Tarracesand 
other bditices, that they were numerated amongſt the moſt ſtu- 
pendious and wonderful Works that were in the World; Allo 
that 1enowned fictitious Garden of the Heſp.rides , Hyerogliphi- 
\ cally and Philoſophically repreſenting unto us the Summary of 
eternal Atchievments or Enjoyments; The Komarns alſo made 
great ſtore of Gardens, and placed great plealure inthem : we 
muſt not forget the ſingular Care and Induſtry of the Feypriane in 
tilling their Gardens, wherein, by reaſon of the temperature of 
the Air, the goodnels of the Earth, and their exquiſite Induſtry, 
Houriſh and grow throughout the year, the green Herbs and inti- 
nite variety of pleaſant Flowers z How many rare and excellent 
Gardens, and places allotted and defigned for pleature are in 
every part of this Kingdom, and in our neighboring Countrevs : 
but more eſpecially in renowned 7taly, the Garden it ſelf of the 
World ? The great ſtudy, care, ingenuity, colt and induſtry, be- 
ſtowed and imployed about them , are arguments ſufficient to 
convince the greateſt Antagoniſt of the infinite centenrment and 
delight they had, and enjoyed in Agricnlfure, and tho!lc kinde of 
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Ruralexerciſes', the commendations whereof the great advanta- 
ges, obleQations , and its univerſal uſes and pleaſures ate fo many 
and too tedious here to enumerate, that they require an eloquent 
Pen.and an expert hand to diſcover their worth , arid not to be 
crowded into ſo narrow a confine as a Preface: more you may 
read in ſeveral Authors of irs praiſe, prattiſe, and worth, as Ho- 
race in ſeveral of his Poems hath written in the praiſe of 4ericel- 
ture and a Conntrey life 5, in Tibullxs allo you have one of his Ele- 
gies tail of praiſes and delights of a Countrey lite 3 So allo Angelits 
Polttianus his Sylva Ruſtica ; and Pontanus his ſecond Book de Amere 
conjugali 5 allo Cicero in his Book de SeneGute writes in praiſe and 
commendation of the Countrey and of Agricau/ttre, where he 
ſays in one place, Venio mnurc ad voluptates Agricolarum quibus ego 
incredibiliter delifor, &c. Du Bartas allo 1n his divine Poems, 
omits not the Praile of this as molt Praife worthy 5; Put rg hath 
more ful;v and amply (et farth its praiſes and commendations in 
his Georgickes where he treats particularly of that Subjet, and 
doth not onely recount the pleaſures and profits that proceed 
frum ir, but very learnedly and ingenioully alſo treats of the 
Artit (elf, and gives many Precepts which are neceſlary to be ob- 
ſervedin the exerciſe of Aegricultxre, which renders it more de- 
lightſoine and beneficial 3 Heſiod allo, one of the prime Poets 
amongſt the Ancients, hath written an excellent exciting and 
necellary Poem treating of this Art : Several others there are 
that have copiouſly and learnedly treated on this Subje&F, as you 
may perceive by the Catalogue at the end of this Preface, 


Alſo a moſt evident demonſtration and ſure Argument of the 
utility , pleaſure, and excellency , of this branchotf natural Phi- 
lofophy , is the Principal care the Ropal and moft Jllultrious 
Society take tor the advancement thereof, and tor the diſcovery 
of its choice(t and rajreſt Secrets, and the molt facile and advan- 
tagious means to improve the ſeveral experiments and practiſes 
relating to that SubjeF, as the ever-honored Mr. Eveliz, a moſt 
worthy Member of that Socjety, in particular hath done on one of 
the moſt principal Parts of Agricnlture, viz. the planting of Trees 
both for Timber, Fruits, and other neceſlary ufes, and of making 
that incomparable Liquor, Cider. 


But nothing could more conduce tothe propagating , encou- 
caging, and improving of this moſt neceflary Art, and of all 
other Ingenious and Mechanick Arts, Inventions, and Experiments 
than the Conititution of Subordinate Societies ( after a Provin- 
cial manner) in ſeveral placesof the Kingdom, whoſe Principal 
Care and Oftice might be to collect all ſuch obſervations , Experi- 
ments, and Improvements they finde within their Province rela- 
ting tothis or any other Art within their Inquiry , which particu- 
lar Societies might annually impart ſuch Colle@jons, Obſerva-. 
tions, Experiments , and Improvements that they have obtained, 
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to the Grend Society, and from them alſo might Copies or Du- 
plicates of. the whole Colletion be Annually tranſmitted to 
each Subordinate Society , That any Perſon may have a place 
neer unto him for the djſcovery of his Obſervations, Experiments, 
Inventions, or Improvements, and that Diligent, Induſtrious, 
and Ingenious Perſons, may have recourſe thereunto, for the 
Inquiry and Search into the ſeveral Inventions, Diſcoveries, and 
Improvements of others;by which means every perſon hath an op- 
portunity to publiſh or diſcover his Obſervations, Experiments, 
&c. which otherwiſe are for the moſt part with their Authors 
buried in oblivion , and every one hath alſo the like opportunity 
or advantage to ſearch into or enquire after the ſeveral Ways, 
Methods, Inventions, &c. uſed or diſcovered in any other place 
of Fneland , of ſuch things relating to this Society 5 which of ne- 
ceſſity muſt abundantly improve Science and Art, and advance 
Aericuliure and the AanufaGures , two of the principal Supports 
ot this Nation, Wealth and Honor. 


That the, particular Proceedings (already made known ) of 
that moſt 7/luſtrious Society, and the more univerſal much defired 
and expected from,them, ( next unto the publick Peace and 
Tranquility of the Nation) are eſteemed the onely ways and 
means to promote Induſtry and Ingenuity , to employ our nume- 
rou> People, to cultivate our walte Lands, to convert our barren 
Ficlds into fruitful Gardens and Orchards, ta make the Poor 
rich , andthe Rich honourable, every nan is willing to afliſt in 
ſo univerfal a Work (unlefs thoſe who thrive by others ruines) we 
finde many haveaQted their parts and diſcovered to the World, 
what they apprehended or had the experience of , which though 
much thorr of what may be,done, yet have they not loſt their 
Ayms Many by their Rules, Precepts . Obſervations, and Ex- 
periments have highly advanced this Noble Science of Aerical- 
zxre; Bur ſeeing Thoſe treatiſes, are ſome of thole relating to par- 
ticular Countreys or Places, or to lome branch onely, or part of 
this our S«je& , and thoſe alſo difhcult to be obtained, and ma- 
ny of them filled with old obſolete and impatient direQions and 
things, and too voluminous for our Laborious Husbandman , 
whom they principally concern, Ithought it no time ill ſpent in 
ſuch times and houres , other neceſlary Affairs detain me not, 
co colle(t fach uſeful Obſervations, Precepts, Fxperiments and 
Diſcoverics, which we finde diſperſed in the ſeveral Authors 
freating of this Szbje@, and to reduce them into the following 
Method . omitting ſuch things as have been tound to be ulclefs, 
falle, or meerly putative or conjectural, or relating to other 
Climates3z and adding allo ſuch Diſcoveries, (Obſervations, and 
Experiments, as I have obtained from others, and my felt diſco- 
vered , and never before publiſhed by any. ' hat you have here 
Epitomiſfed the Subſtance and Marrow of all or molt of the known 
Authors, treating of this Subj:&, or any part therest, and alſo 


ſuch 
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ſuch new and neceſlary Obſervations and Experiments, as are for 
the benefit and Improvement of our Countrey Habitations, which 

I hope may gratifie ſuch Readers as defire a work of this Nature ; 

until our Ph;loſophers and Heroes of Science and Art, handle the 

Plough and Spade, and undertake the more plenary diſcovery atid- 
deſcription of theſe Ruſtick Operations, which indeed merit and 

require not onely an experienced hand, but a Judicious and Inge- 

nious Pen, until when I hope this indigeſted Piece may finde a 

place in our Kyral Libraries and then | ſhall willingly bethe firſt 

that ſball commit this to the: Flames to give way for a better , 

which that we may ſuddenly obtain is my carncſt deſire. 
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CATALOGUE 


OF SUCH 


AUTHORS 


Who have written of 


AGRICULTURE. 


Or of ſome Branch thereof, and were conivlted 
with in the Compoſnre of the ſubſequent 


FRETS E 


Rati Phxnomena, A Learned Greek Author. 
Avienus, De Prognoſticis. 


Auſten, His Treatiſe of Fruit Trees. A necefſary Work. 
Bacon, Lord Verulam, bjzs Natural Hiſtory. 
Hys Treatiſe of Windes. 

Blith his Fngliſh Improver Improved. ry uſeful, 

Butler bis Fcminine 1tonarthy , Or Hiſtory of Bees 3 fn incomparable 
Prece. 

Joachim Camerarius, De Re Ruſtica: Anexcellont Dice: 

Cato, De Ke Kuſtica, A Latine Author. 

Ciceronis Veconomica. 

The Countrey-mans Recreation : Or, The Art of Tlanting, Grafting, 
and Gardening, In three Books, per Anominum. 

John F'velin Eſq; hs Sylva, Pomona, &c. 4/0ſt ingenioufly and incon- 
parably well penned. 

The Expert Gardiner, per Anominam, 

The French Gardiner, writtez in French , Tranſlated by Air, Evelin. 
A good Piece, 

The: Gardiners Labyrinth. 

Glauber, hi Miraculum Mundi , and ſeveral other of his ſmall Trea- 
tiſes. 

Hartlib his Hyrbandry of Brabant and Flanders; 4nd his Legacy with 
Annotations on it. 
His Commonwealth of Bees 

(onradus Heresbachius De Avricultura, written in Latine, tranſlated 


into 
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A (catalogue of «Autbors, = 


into Engliſh by Googe , and augmented by Markham. 

Heſiodi Opera & dies cum Commentariis Latinis. A Learned Greek 
Author. 

Lawſon his New Orchard and Garden. 

Levet , Of the Ordering of Bees- 

Lollius an 1talian , bis Learned Epiſtle in Laudem Agriculturz, 

Markham. His Way to get Wealth, Countrey content ments, KC. 

Gulielmi Onciacti, Berlium ſive Kyſticum ObleFamentum. 

Palladius De Re Ruſtica. 

Parkinſons Paradi/us terreſtris. | 

Gabriel Plat, His Diſcovery of Infinite Treaſure. 

Sir Augh Plat, His Jewel-houſe of Art and Nature. 
His Adams Tool Revived : Or, The New Art of ſetting Corn. 
Hzjs G arden of Eden, 

Pliny, His Natural Hiſtory. 

Mr. John Rea, His Flora, Ceres, and Pomona's An indaſtrions Work, 

Remnant of Bees. 

A Treatiſe of Silk-worms publiſhed by Mr. Hartlib- 

| Southern, of Bees. | \ 

Stephanus, His Maiſon Rnſtique, or Conntrey-Farm, F irſt written in 
French, and tranſlated into Engliſh by Surtleete. 

Stevenſon , His Twelve Moneths. 

Tuſſer of His Five hundred points of good Husbandry : An ancient and 
ingenious Piece, 

Varro, De Re Ruſtita. Libri tres. 

A Vindication of the Confiderations concerning Common Fields and 
Encloſures. 

Virgilit Georgica. ' 

Sir Richard Weſton, His Legacy, 8c. 

Xenophontis Oeconmontica, quoted by Lollius. 
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An Advertiſement 
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Gentlemen , Book-ſellers , or others. 


_— Samuel Speed Book- ſeller , hath 
lately undertaken a Wholeſale Trade 

for Books, not making any appearance of 
that Imployment by Retailing in a-Shop as for. 
merly he did, Thee are to certific, That thoſe 
perfons that pleaſe-to apply themſelves to him 
tor Books, ſhall be as well uſed as by any perſon 
whatſoever; And whoſoever hath any Study, 
or Library of Books, or Copies , either in Ma. 
nuſcript , or ſuchas have been already printed, 
to diſpoſe of, {hall receive from him the ſul] va. 
lue thereof , to the ſaid Parties ample Sartisfa- 


c1on, 


CHAP. 
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THe 


ANALYSIS, 


Summary of the Enſuing WW OR KR. 


| HE Preface or Introduction, in the 
praile of Husbandryv, 


CHAT. k 
Of Harbandry, and Improvements in General, 
plainly diſcovering the Nature , Reaſons , and 
Canes of Improvements , and the Growth of Ve» 


getables, &c, Fol. 1. 
What Apriculcure 1s. id. 


Of Meadows watered by floods. 16 
Of Meadows watered by divertion of Ri- 
Vers, id. 
Hinderances to ſuch diverhion. id. 
Ot Meadows watered by artificial Engines, 
17 
Of he Perlian Wheel, x8 
Of Wind Engines for the railing water. 19 
What Windmils are beſt for this work. id. 
S:&, 2. Principal Rules ro be obſerved in 


Of the ſubje&t whereon the Husbandman drowning Lands. 21 

beſtows his labor. id. | Cutting the main Carriage. id, 
Of the Univerſal Spirir, or Mercury. 2| Curting theleſler Carriages, id, 
Ofthe Univerſal Sulphur. id. | Making the Drains, id, 
Of the Univerſal Salr. 3} Times for watering, id, 
Of che true matter of Vegetables. 4| Manner of watering of Land by ſmall 
Where Water or Spiricabounds, id, Streams or Engines. 22 
Where farne(s or Sulphur abounds. 5| BarrenSprings not uſeful. id. 
Where Salr abounds. id. | Sect, 3. Of dry Meadow or Paſture impro- 
Equal commixture of Principles. 6 ved. 22 
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CHAP. II. 


Of the great Benefits and Advantages of Enclo- 
ſing Lands. 


10 
Encloſure an Improvement. id, 
Several Intereſts an Impediment, 12 
High-ways an Impediment, id, 
Trees nor thriving an Impediment, id, 


Dividing Land into ſmall parcels , an Im- 


provement. 13 
Encloſure for watred Meadows, not an Im- 
provement. , id. 


Wheac in Encloſures ſubje& ro mildew, 14, 
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| CHAT. HL 
Of Meadow and Paſiure [ inds , andibe ſeveral 
way! of their Improvements, either by watring or 
drowning, ar by ſowing or fropagating ſeveral 
forts of extraordinary Graſſes, or Hays ,$c, 15 


$:4, x. Ofthe watring of Meadows. id, 


n_ 


By encloſure. id, 


By burning the ruſhy and moſly ground. 1d. 
By ſtubbing up Shrubs, We 


23 
By dunging or ſoyling. id, 
Time for ſoyling. | it. 
Soyl for ruthy and cold Land. 24 
For ſandy, or hot Land, id. 
For other Meadows. id. 


Sect, 4. Of ſeveral new Species of Hay or 


Grals. id. 
Of the Clover-praſs. 1d, 
Of the prohr of Clover-grals. 25 
Beſt Land for Clover-grals. id. 
Quantity of Seed tor an Acre. id. 


Time and manner of (wing Clover-grafs. 


26 
Of cutting it for Hay, and for Seed. id. 
Of paſturing or feeding Clover-graſs, 27 
Of thraſhing or ordering the Seed. id. 
Of Sr. Foyn, and the profits chereof. id. 


On what Land co ſow ir; 28 


Quantity of Seed on an Acre , and manner 
of ſowing of it, id, 
Le 
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La Lucern. 28| Deſcription of Mr. G& 2/11! Plus Engine of 
What ground tt requires, id. ſetting Corn, 43 
Time and manner of ſowing of it, id, | Theſecond Engine 45 
I:s uſe. 6 id, | Errors inthis way 46 
Sect. 5. Offome other Graſſes or Hays. 29| Howing of Corn commended id. 
Eſparcer id. | New Inſtrument for ſowing of Corn —=47 
I a Romain,or French Tares or Verches. id. | The more particular uſe and benefit of this 
Spurry-ſeed, Id. Inſtrument | 45 
Trefoyl. id, | s As ro Time 
Long Graſs in I1ſ1re, id, 2 Equality of Seed _ | 
Saxitrave. 30 | 3 Rectification of the Feeder 
— — . — | 4 Nodifference in diiving taft or flow 
CHAP. IV, | s No lufs of Seed 
OF Arrable Lana and Tillage, and of the ſeve- G Needs no hat rowing 
ral Grains, Pulſes, Sc. uſually pr. pageee by! General advantages of this Inſtrument 46 
the Plough, ; : 31 ' Another excellent advantage of chis Inftru- 
Se&.x. Whar Lands improved by Tillage. id. | —_ 50 
Manner of ploughing each (orr. 32 | $i. 5, Of the peneral Uſes of Corn, Grain, 
Clay ſtiff, cold, and moiſt, I. Pull, and other Seeds propapated by the 
Rich and mellow Lang. 33 — lo W id, 
Pocr and bart cn Land. id. | Of Wheat id. 
Seti, 2. Ofdipging of Land for Corn, 34: Of Bailey 51 
Seli.z. Ofthe different Species of Grain,Corn, Of Rve. : id. 
Pulſe, &c. uſually ſown, or necetiary robe) Of Oars id, 
propagated im 0:rComnrey Farm, 35, Oftrhe uſes of Hemp- ſeed, Flax- lced, Rape 
\Whear. Id. andCole-ſeed. 52 
Barley. 39 | Ofthe preſervation of Corn. id, 
Rye. d. | $:7. $. Of the preparation of the Seed, 53 
Mallin. 37 | Change of Seed an Improvement id, 
Oars. 10. Steeping of Corn in Dung-water , and o= 
Buck-wheat, or French-whear, id. ther preparations. 54 
Other forts of Grain. id. | 2 et OO 3s RAS CABO OT 
Peaſe. id, | GCGHAP. V. 
Beans - 114d | Of the Maunuring , Dunging, and Soyling of 
Ficches 38! Land. 5$ 
Lentils Id. S:&, 1, Of burning of Land. id. 
I upines id. | On what Lands burn-baxting is good, id. 
Tares id. | Manner of burn-baiting = 59 
Other Pulles. id. | Seti. 2. Soyls and Manures taken from the 
$S:&. 4. Hemp and Flax. 335| Farth 61 
Impediments tothe ſowing of Hemp and | Chalk id, 
Flax 39; Lime LI» id, 
Want of Trade an Impediment 1d. Marle | 62 
Wart of experience id, Fullers Earth id, 
T'vthes an Impediment id, ClayandSand (3 
Hemp id. Earth, ; 64 
Value of Hemp 4© | Sect. 3, Soyls taken from the Sea; or Wa- 
Flax 4, rer, id. 
Beſt See(l id. Water-(and id. 
Value of Flax. id, Sea-weeds,and Weed: in Rivers id. 
Set, 5. Woad, &c, 41! Smayl, Cod, or Syag-preet id, 
To know when it is tull cipe id. Oyſter-thells id. 
Profit of Woad fd. Mud id. 
Rape and Cole-(cc] id.! Fiſh 66 
Prot thereof 42 | Seti.g Of Dungs,or exci ementitionus Soils 66 
FTurneps. id. | Ot Horſe-duny id, 
*c.6, Of the mariner of letting Corn , and] OfCow, or Ox-dimg id, 
che howing it in, ©. 43] Of Sheeps-d 1119 if 


Ot 


— 
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- Of Swines Dung © 72, 67 
Of the Dung of Fowl 7. 414d, 
Pigeons Dung Ms id, 
Poultrey Dung Fe C8 
Goole Dung / id. 
Of Urines. 1.4 id, 

Sett,5. Of ſeveral other ;Soyls or —_— 

5-4}, *t4219 9 

Aſhes mn Þf12; +, : 41) cid. 
Sor [ 70 
Sale id. 
Rags id. 
Hair id. 
Malt Duſt id, 
Fetn, Straw, Stubble, &c, - 
| "Y . 


Bones, Horns, Oc. 


Bzrk of Trees, and old earth in Trees. ' 71 
Urry. | hy id 
>; CHAP. VI. 


Of the Benefit , Raiſing, Planting, and Propaga- 
ting of all jorts of Tichher-Trees, and other 
Trees, uſ«f#! cither in Bnildin., or other Me- 
chanickuſes, or for Forting, Fewel, 8c, 52 


Se&,z. Of the benefic of Propagating Timber 
crees, and other Trees in general; +» id, 


DYSI S. 


Particular advantages 73 
\More univerſal advantages 74 
Se&: 2. Of Timber-trees in general ' »5 
The Oak, its preparation and uſe, id. 
The Elm | 76 
.Þhe Beech 's 97 
The Ah: 78 

The Wallnut 79 | 
The Cheſnut 1d, 
The Service id. 


Sets 3. Of ſeveral other Trees, not ſogene- 
rally made uſe of for Timber; as for Fewel, 


Coppice-woods, Hedge-rows, ©. 8 
The Birch Id, 
The Maple id. 
The Horn-beam id. 
The Quick-beam id. 
The Haſel id, 


Se&. 4. Of Aquaticks, or Trees affefting 


moiſt and watry places 8 
The Poplar id. | 
The Aſpen | Id, | 
The Abele if | 
The Alder id. 
The Wicthy id. | 
The Salley id 
The Willow id. 
Ouers. id, 
Sett.5. Ofother Trees planted for ornament, 
or adorning Gardeiis, Avenues, Parks, and 


— 


_ cher places , adjuyning co yo Manfion= 
houſe. And convertible alſo 'rv' ſeveral 


uſes, 6 2600127 go 
The Sycomore id. 
Fhe Lime-tree 1d. 
Fhe Horſe Cheſnut-tree ITT 
The Fir,Pine, Pinaſter, and Piretistree, id, 
The Larch, Plaranus, and Lotus F 
The Cyprus | by * 
The Cedar 40 4f1023:Y, 
TheAlaternis' tr We? Oro 
The Phillvrea' 4. 
The Bay-rree id. 
The Laurel id. 
The Eugh-tree id, 
Priver id 


S<&. 6. Of Shrubs and other Trees lef uſe= 
ful, yer planted for ornament and delight. 


| 34 
Fhe Myrtle id. 
The B-.x id. 
Juniper $5 
Famarisk id. 
Arbor Vit# id. 


Some Flower-trees, and other Trees of 
deliphr. id, 
Se, 7, Of ſich Trees that are neceflary and 


proper for Fencing and Enclofing of Lands 
Orchards,Gardens, &c, And the beſt way 


of railing ſuch Fences, IS 
The Whice-thorn cop — 
The Holly id. 
Piracancha id. 
The Black-thorn id, 
The Eder id. 
Furzes 1d, 


The ſpeedieſt way of Planting a Quick-ſer 
Hedpe. * 


Another way id, 
Of planting che Holly Hedge I7 
Preſerving H dges from Cartel id, 
Weeding of Hedges nes, 
Plaſhing of Hedpes bs id. 


Sca. $8. Or the Nurſery for the more conve- 
nient Yropagation of moſt of the fore-men- 
tioned Trees, - 87 
Trees produced of Seed id. 
Preſerving and preparation of the Seed. $8 


Eletion of the Seed id. 
Place for a Nurſery id. 
Manner of ſowing id, 
Ordering of the Nurſery 89 
Sowing of a Coppice. id. 
. | Set}.'9. Of the tranſplancation of Trees id. 
The time id. 
OF ſuch Trees that come of Slips, Suc- 
kers, Ee, id. 
Time to lip, or lay. 90 
ſe2 |] The 


The time for Aquaticks 90 
Manner of tranſplanting id. 
Watering of Trees id. 
Sraking of Trees 91 
Planting of Aquaticks id. 
Removing of Trees : 0. 
Tranſplancing of great Trees id. | 
Helps ro Trees 92 | 
Planting of Coppices id. | 
Thicking of Coppices id. | 


Set. 10. Ofthe pruning, ſhrouding, cutting, ! 


and felling of Trees and Coppices. id. | 
Pruning of Trees id. | 
Times for Shrouding 93 
Obſervations in Shrouding id. 
P: uning of Winter-greens id, 
Curting of Aquaticks id. | 
Curting of young Coppices id. 


Felling of Coppiccs,the time & maner. 94 | 
Felling of Timber-trees,che time and man- | 


et NULYSTS, 


ner. id. 
CHAP. VII. | 
0 Frunt-Trees. 9< | 
Seff,.x. Ofthe profics and pleaſures of Fruic- 
rrecs | '. 1-34 
Of Apples 
OfPears | 
Of Cherries | * 
Of Walnuts ITY 
Of Filberts 95 
Of Quinces id. | 
Of Mulberries id. 
Of Plums 99 
Of Medlars WY id. 
Of Barberries id, 
Of Almonds id. | 
Of Services id. 
OfGoſebercies id. 
OfCurrans x00 
. Of Rabberries. id. 
Seq. 2. Of Wall-rrees id, 
Of che Vine id, 
Of Apricocks | 202 
Peaches, NeCorines, and Melarctones. 
id. 
Of Figs id, 
Cect,3, Of che propagation of Fruit-trees, id. 
By Grafting 103 
Whar Fenics are grafted , and on whar 
Stocks id, 
By Innoculation id, 
What Fraits are Innoculared, and on what 
Srocks id. 
Sed, 4. Of the Nurſery for Stocks 104 
$«&, 5. Of the time and manner of Grat- 
ting. 105 | 
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The time for Grafting ;- 105 
The choice of Grafts 106 
The keeping of Grafts ; id, 
Inſtruments for Grafting id. 
Grafting in the Cleft 107 
In the Bark ' 1d. 
Shoulder, or Whip-grafcing 108 
Grafting by Approach id, 
$:4.6. Ot the time and manner of Innocu- 
larion 109 

The rime for Innoculation 110 
Choice of Buds id, 
Inftruments for Innoculation id, 
The three ſeveral wayes of Innoculation. 
id, 

$:d, 7. Ot railing Fruit-rrees by the Seeds, 
Scones, Nuts, ur Kernels Ilt 
Whar Trecs are (oraiſed id. 


Sea. 8, Of railing and propagating of Fruic- 
trees, by Layers, Slipps, or Suckers. 


112 

Whar Trees are to be ſo raiſed id. 
To lay the branches of Trees id. 
Sect, 9, Of the tranſplanting of Trees, . 113 
Time to tranſplant Trees M1. 


T1. manner of tranſplanting Trees id. 
] 'e diſtance of Trees 


Fl 
'1C 10, Of the Pruning of Trees by 
()r young Trees id. 
(); Wall-rrees To . ids 
Or old Trees 116 
v:4, 11, Other neceflacy.qbſervationsabour 
F ruit=trees id. 
The railing of Land ' Id. 
Fhe ordering ot the Rovts of old Trees. 
id. 
Alteration of the Ground. Ly 
Defending Trees from Windes | id. 
Raiking Srocks | (a 
Soyl for Fruit-trees | id. 
Height at Trees LAT: id. 
Diſeaſes of Trees. 118 
Sed, 12, Of che Ute and Benefic of Fruit- 
rrees id, 
By Cider ;- id. 
Cider-tryits I19 
Making of Cider id, 
By Perry 121 
Making of Perry ” 
Some obſervations concerning Cider id. 
Bottling of Cider 122 
Of the Wines or Juices of other Fruits, 
$ 
Cherry Wine 
Wine of Plums 
Mulberry Wine 122 
Raſeberry Wine 


Wine bf Currans 
CHAP. 
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— OS AP VEIL | | Garden-beans 139 
Of-freh Tillage, Herbs, Roots, and Fruits that | Peaſe 140 
gre uſually planted and propagated in Gar French-beans 141 
dens, and Garden grounds, euther for neceſſary] Melons and Cucumbets id, 
Foad, Uſe, or Advantage 123] Pompions id. 
The Advantage of Garden-tillage in ge-| Artichoaks id. . 
neral. id.} Their preſervation - _— Froſt id. 
Sea, a. Of Hops | 124 Drefling of Artichoaks 142 
Beſt Land and Scituation of a Hop-gar- | Aſparagus id. 
den id. | Planting of them id, 
Defending the Hop=garden by rrees 125 | Ordering and cutting of them id. 
Preparing the Ground id. | Early Aſparagus 143 
Diſtance of the Hills id. | Strawberries id. 
Bignels of the Hills 126| The Coleflower 144 
Time of planting Hops id. | Cabbages and Coleworts id, 
Choice of Sers,and manner of (ecting id. Letruce id. 
Dreſling of Hops 127| Beets id. 
Poling ok 128 Anifſe. id, 
Tying of Hops to the pules 129 | Se&,z. Of Carrcts, Turneps,and other Roors 
Of the making up the Hills id, | uſeful in the Kirchen 145 
Manner of watering Hops 130| Carrors id. 
When Hop» blow, bell, and ripen 131 | Turneps id. 
When to gatker Hops, and the manner | Parſnips | id. 
how | id. | Skirrers id. 
Of the drying of Hops 133] Radiſhes id. 
Deſcription of an Ovſt or Kiln id. | Potatoes id, 
Another way tory Hops. 234] Jeruſalem Artichoaks id. 
The beſt way rodry Hops id. | Onions 146 
To dry Hops ſuddenly without turning off Garlick id. 
them 135] Leeks _ id, 
Bagging of Hops id. | Se. 5. Of the manner of ordering and pre- 
Laying up the poles 156] paringofGarden-ground, making of hot- 
Dunging or ſoyling the Hop-garden id. | beds, and watriug of the Gardens,&c, id. 
Sea, 2, Of Liquorice, Saffron, Madder, and | The ſeveral ways of tempering mold. id. 
Dyars Wee 137] The beſt way of Sowing Garden-ſeeds. 
Beſt Land for Liquorice, and ordering \ 147 
of ir id, Tolay Ground warm and dry id. 
Choice of Sets id.| Themaking of Hor-bed id. 
Time and manner of plantin id. | Of warring of plants 148 
Taking up of Liquorice, us ies profic id. P 
Of Saffron 138 CN 
What Land is beſt for Saffron id. EWA Dd wt 
Time and manner of planting of ic : id. Of ſeveral ſorts of Beaſts . Fowls, and Inſeds, 
Time of the flowering and gathering of |  »ſuslly kept {or the Advamage and Uſe of the 
'Safiron id. thandman. : 149 
Drying of Saffron id. | Set. x. OfBeaſts id. 
Profirs of Saffcon id. | Ofthe Horſe id, 
Of Madder id. |] Ofthe AG id. 
Land fc for Madder id.|] Ofthe Mule 159 
Time and manner of planting ir id.,] OfCows and Oxen id 
The uſe and profic of Madder 139] Of Sheep id. 
Of Weld, or Dyars Weed i. Of Swine id 
What Land ir requires id, OfGoats 15 : 
Manner of ſowing ir id. |] OfDogs id. 
Gathering and ordering of ir id. | $:. 2. Of Fowl. 152 
Sa. 3. Of Beans, Peaſe, Melons, Cucumbers, | Of Poultrey id. 
Aſparagus , Cabbage, and ſeveral other] Profit of Poultrey id. 
forts of Garden-tillage. 139 Feeding and farting cf Poultcey id. 


me re 


Encreaſing of Eggs 1*!t:' y2 , 
Hatching of Eggs artificially -'1 id. | 
Of Geeſe - 5C=14-4121d, 
Of farting of Geeſe +1; with? | 
A principal obſervation of fatting of _ 
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Of Hmbandry and Improvements in general, plainls 
diſcovering the Nathre, Reaſons, and ( auſes of 
their Improvements ; and the Growth of Veoe- 
tables, &c, 


THe Griculture hath been (not undeſerved]y) eſteemed a 7 ferics/ 
| Science, that principally teacherh us the Nature, and **** 
| divers Properties and Qualities, as well of the ſeveral 
| Soils, Earths and Places, as of the ſeveral Productions 

n—— — 0, Creatures, whether Vegetable, Animal, or Mine- 
ral, that either naturally proceed from, or are artificially produ- 

ced, or elſe maintained of or by the Earth, Agricultyra eſt Scientia 
docent, que ſunt in unoquoq; Agro ſerunda & facinnda, que terra maxi- 

mos perpetno proventus ferat, (aith Varro. 

The Judicious and Underſtanding Husbandzan muſt firſt con- 07 the Subj? 

ſider the Subje&t whereon to ipend his Time, Coſt, and Labor,viz, <a tte | 


1 . . © Huband-mar 
the Farth, or Ground, which we uſually term either Meadow, Ar ;,1,.; bu 


rable,Paſture, Woodland, Orchard,or Garden-ground; then whes /«xr. 
ther it be more Commodious or Profitable for Meadow, for Pa- 
ſture, or for Woods, which in moſt places arenaturally produced, 
to the great advantage of the Hwba»dman, or with what particular 
Species of Grain, Pulſe, Trees, Fruits, or other Vegetables, it is 
beſt to Plant or Sow the ſame, to his greateſt benefit 3 And with 
what Beaſts, Fowl, or other Animals to Stock his Farm or other 
Lands. Alſo he is principally to confider the beſt and moſt com- 
modious way of Tilling, Improving, Propagating, Planting, and 
Manuring all ſuch Meadows, Arrable, and Paſture Lands, Woods, 
Orchards, and Gardensz and the Reaſons and Cauſes of ſuch Im- 
provements : All which we ſhall endeavor to diſcover, to the ſa- 
tisfaction and content of the diligent and laBoriowvs Husband- 
Iman. 

But before we enter upon the particular Wayes and Methods 
of Agriculture treated of in this enſuing Work , we ſhall endea- 
vor to unvail the ſecret Myſteries (as they are commonly efteem- 
ed) of the ProduQions and Increaſe of Vegetables, after a plain 
and familiar Method, not exceeding the Capaciy of our Husband- 
men, whomthis Treatiſe doth principally concern , by _ true 

F now- 


2 Husbandry, and 


knowledge whereof a gate is opened to Propagate, Maturate, or 
Advance the Growth or Worth of any Tree, Plant, Grain,Fruit or 
Herb, to the higheſt pitch Natxre admits of. 
ofthe U3i- This Globe of Earth that affords unto us the ſubſtance, not one- 
en nog ly of our ſelves, but of all other Cyeat#res Sublunary, is impregna- 
D ted with a Spirit moſt ſ#btile and Ethereal, as it were , divinioris 
a Aure particula (as the Learned Willis terms it) which the Original, 
or Father of Natyre hath placed in this World , as the Inſtrument 
of Life and Motion of every thing. This Spirit is that which Ire- 
cellantly adminiſters unto every Animal its Generation , Life , 
Growth, and Motion, to every Vegetable its Original and Vege- 
tation; It is the Yehicle that carryeth with it the S»/pharcome, and 
Saline parts, whereof the Matter, Subſtance, or Body of all Vege- 
tables and Animals are formed or compoſed. It is the Operator or 
Workman, that tranſmutes by its ative heat the Sulphureows and 
Saline parts of the Earth or Water into thoſe varieties of Objefts 
we daily behold or enjoy, according to the different Seed or Ma- 
trix wherein it operatesz It continually perſpires through the 
pores of the Earth , carrying with it the Sulphurcow and Saline 
arts, the onely treaſure the Husband-man ſeeks for, as hath been 
ns ſome Ingenious Artiſts mechanically proved, by receiving the 
ſame between the Yernal and Autumnal Equinoxes 1n an Alembjck- 
head, where it hath condenſed, and copiouſly diſtilled into the 
Receiver, at that ſeaſon of the year, the Earth than more liberal- 
Jy affording it,than in the Winter ſeaſon ; which Spiritual Liquor 
74 received, 1s not a Treaſure tobe ſleighted or neglefted, carry- 
ing with it the onely Matter of Vegetables, as the ſame Artiſts af- 
firmed , that having placed theſame under a Melon-Glaſs near 
ſome Yegetable,it was thereby wholly attracted externally, and con- 
werted into that Vegetable; they concluded alſo the ſame to be that 
Materia Prima que abſq; omni ſunptu, labore & moleſtia reperta eſt, & 
quam in aere capere te oportet antequan ad terram perveniat, &c. This 
Liquor undoubtedly would be of ſingular Vertue and Effet in ad- | 
vancing and maturating the Growth of the more excellent Flow- 
ers or Curioſities, being —_ therewith. It is eaſily obtained, 
ard that in great Quantities,by ſuch that think not a littletime and 
lab or loſt, to ſcrutine into the Myſteries of Nature. But whether 
we obtain it fingly, or ſimply, or nor, this we know, that it is to be 
received by placing the more natural Receptacles, the Seeds and | 
Plants in the Earth, which gives it us tranſmuted into ſuch Forms | 
and Subſtances as are moſt defired and neceſlary. | 
ofthe wie. Although the Spirit or Mercury be that aQtive and moving | 
ſa$»zhvr, part, and that principally appears in the Generation or Cons | 
ception Of any Vegetable or Animal, and is alſo the firſt that flies 
in the ſeparation or diſſolution of Bodies z yet is it imbecile and 
defeive without that moſt Excellent, Rich, and S»/phureows Prins- 
De eermen* ciple, which (sccording to the deſcription of the Learned #illis) is | 
of a little thicker conſiſtence than the Spirit, and next unto it the | 
moſt aftive z for when any mixture or compound is ſeparated, the | 


Spirits firſt fly, then follow after the Su/phnreow Particles,the Tem- | 
perature | 


: 
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4 perature ot every thing to tar as to the Heat, Conſiſtence, and cu- 
| @ Tious Texturethereof doth principally depend on Sx/phuy , from 
hence every Plant, Fruit, and Flower, receives thoſe infinite va- 
rieties of Forms, Colours,Guſts, Odours, Signatures, and Vertucs z 
it is that which is the proper Afedinm to unite the more Volatile 
Mercury or Spirit to the more fixed Salt, Spiritus, Mediante Anima, 
cum corpore conjungit ur & ligatir, 67 fit unum cum cjs, fay the Philoſo- 
phers. This Sulphur, or oyly part is cafily ſeparated and diſtin- 
gniſh'd in Vegetables by the more curious, it ariſeth out of the earth 
with the aforeſaid Mercury or Aqueous Spirit, though not at the firſt 
diſcernable, yet in every Plant more and more maturated and 
augmented by the Suns influence, as the Seed or Matrix is more or 
leſs inclined to this Principle 3 This is alſo that which gives to our 
hot and ſtinking Dungs, Soils, or Manures, the Oleaginous pin- 
guidity and Fertility, and which begets that fiery heat which is 
in Vegetables , as Hay, Corn, &c. laid on heaps not throughly 
dry. | | 
| Not onely the Duration of 1:dividzals, but alſo the Propagati- 9f the Uni- 
on of the Species dependeth much on the Principle of Salt for the 7 S**- 
Growth of Minerals, the Fertility of Land , the Vegetation or _—_ ec en 
Growth of Plants, and chiefly the fruitful Fetation and Progeny 
of Animals have their Original from their Salize Seed. This Salt 
obſcure]y paſleth with the Aercurial Spirit and the Sulphur ,and is 
aſſociated therewith, where ever that paſſes, and where it finds a 
convenient Receptacle, Seed, or Matrix, it is more fixed than either 
the Sulphur or Spirit. This Salt is that which gives to every Crea- 
ture a Subſtance or Body, without which neither the Spirit, nor 
Sulphur could be reduced or coagulated into any Form 3 It is in e- 
very thing , Sal antems reperitur in rebus omnibus. It 1s Volatile, 
when carryed in the wings of the Spirit and Szlphur, by the natu- 
ral Fire or Motion : But afterwards it is more fixed, when ſepara- 
red from the Spirit, or Mercury, and Sulphur, by artificial Fire, as 
appears In the aſhes, or Caput Mortuum of all Vegetables, Animals, or 
Mineral: diftilled or burnt 3 much alſo of the Sulphureows or Mer- 
eurial parts are coagulated by, or tranſmuted into the Saline by 
natural or artificial Heat or Warmth, as is evident in the Sea, the 
nearer it is to the Fqu#inoZi;al Line, and the moreit receives of the 
Perpendicular or direct Beams of the Sun, the greater quantity of 
| Salt it contains, not onely by the exhalation of the Aqueows or 
| Phlegmatich parts, but the Maturation, Tranſmutation, or Fixati- 
|  onof the more Volatile, Spiritual, and Sulphureous parts , into the 
more Saline or fixed; for in thoſe hotter climates the Land it 
ſelf alſo is more Fertile through the abounding quantity of this 
Vegetating Salt, as appears by the great plenty of Nitre or Saf 
terre found inthe hotter Climates, lying on the Surface of the 
Earth in the morning like a hoary Froſt 3 when the Regions nea- 
rey the Poles, having not thoſe natural advantages of the Sux-beams 
, | in ſohighadegreeare not ſo Fertile, nor abound ſo much with 
, | Salt, the moſt principal cauſe of Fertility. 
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But we will leave theſe Philoſophical Principles as they are limply 
and a part very neceſſary to be known by thoſe thatOperate inthe 
more Secret, Myſtical, and Mechanick Indagations of Nature, and 
diſcourſe onely of that Univerſal Spirit or Vapor, which daily, and 
every moment perſpires and proceeds out of every part of the 
Earth, and is in every thing containing in it ſelf the Spirit, or Mer- 
cury , the Sulphur, and the Salt in one body united: and without 
Artindivilible, yet ſome one part or principle abounding more 
or leſs in every thing, as the Water containeth more of the Spiri- 
tual or Aqueons part; ſeveral Fruits, Plants, Flowers, and Soils, more 
of the Sulphnreour; and Barks of Trees, blood of Animals, and ſeveral 
Minerals,more of the Saline. And whereſoever thele Principles are 
moſt equally tempered or mixed,there is moſt of Fertility,as is evi- 
dent in the ſeveral Natures, Tempers,and Qualities of Places; for 
the Production or Propagation of Vegetables, and whereſoever any 
or Either of theſe Principles do overmuch abound, Vegctables are 
not produced; as Waters, or any other —_ or Spirits, are not 
Fertile in themſelves as to Vegetation, unleſsthey are either con- 
joyned with ſome other Subſtance or Matter, or the more Phleg- 
matick parts evaporated, and the remaining part maturated by 
the Sun or Air into an augmentation ofthe other Principles , then 
1s it capable of yielding naturally ſame ſort of Vegetables; For 
although ſeveral Plants ſet in Watef onely, doemit fibrous roots, 
and flouriſh therein for a time 3 yet is it meerly an attration of 
the moſt Saline and Sulphnreous parts or Principles to its own relief, 
as is evident by its better thriving,it the Water be often changed : 
At beſt this nouriſhment is but weak, having ſo little of the $#l- 
phur and Salt, as the Withy, Poplar, and other Aquatick Plants de- 
monſtrate. Therefore out of any fort of Waters onely, it is in vain 
to attempt any material or effectual encreaſe of Vegetables,other 
than that are naturally Aquatick , becauſe they contain a ſuper- 
aboundant Spirit or Motſture : But our Spiritus Mundi, or Mates 
ria propinqua Vegetabilium, although it appear ina Liquid form,yet 
It contains aCtually an equal proportion of the three Principles : 
And the more any Subſtance or Matter is impregnated or irriga- 
ted therewith,the more prone or apt it is to Vegetation 3 As Rain 
Water being aminated with it by the continual Exhalations or 
Fumes aſcending from the Earth, and by it coagulated and detain- 
ed, is mare prone to Vegetation than any other Waters, as you 
may perceive by Plants watered therewith, and by its ſudden 
Generation of Animalsand Vegetables in the Spring time, then 

the Earth more copiouſly breathing forth that Spiritus Mundi, 
which returned again, doth by the vivifyiog heat of the Sun eaſily 
tranſcend into another Species. How ſoon will Horſe-hairs re- 
ceive life, lying in Rajn-Water but a few dayesin the heat of the 
Sun in the Spring time, whereof T have ſeen many in the High- 
wayesafter Rain in the Moneth of May, very nimble and quick, 
that had not yet loſt their ſhape of a Horſe-hair 5 This is worthy 
our further enquiry, to what Period this may be advanced, it may 
allo ſerve as an /:dex to point at ſeveral other Excellent Diſcove- 
ries. Neither 
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Neither is the more 8-/phareons part or Principle of it ſeif capable 7c Funes 
of yielding Vegetables, being of too hot and pinguid a Nature , as - nw "gg ” 
the Dung of Animals (and eſpecially of Volatiles that eje& no 
Urine, whereby the more fiery and $»{phrreons part of the others 
is diluted) containing much of that pinguidity, produce no Vege- 
tables of it ſelf, unleſs commixed or allayed with ſome other Mat- 
ter abounding with the other Principles, or that it looſe its too fie- 
ry or deſtructive Nature, by being expoſed to the Sun or Air, un- 
till it be evaporated, then will it emit ſeveral Vegetables; Of the 
like Nature alfo are the tleth and bones of Animals, yielding a ve- 
ry rich Compoſt, though of themſelves (through over-much heat 
and pinguidity) ſterile. 
The Saline, or more fixed Principle, which is eſteemed by moſt #tere $at «- 
Authors the onely thing conducing to Fertility z yet is of its ſelf, _ 
or in an over-abounding quautity , the moſt barren and unfruit- 
Ful. It is preſcribed as a ſure way to deſtroy Weeds (Vegetables) 
by watering the place with Brine or Salt Water , yet what more 
fruitful, being moderately commixed with other Materials of ano- 
ther nature, than Salt 2 But obſerve, that Salts extrated out of 
the Earth, or from Vegetables, or Animals, are much more: Fer- 
tile, than thoſe of the Sea, containing in them more of the Vege- 
tative Power or Principles, and are therefore much to be preferred. 
Glauber makes it the higheſt Improvement. for the Land , and for C:winvario 
Trees alſo, affirming that by it you may enrich the moſt 'barren M#cvli 
Sands, beyond what can be performed by any other Soils or Ma- 
nures, in caſe it be deprived of its Corrolive Qualities 3 for then 
will it naturally attract the other Prizciples continually breathing 
out of the Earth, and in the Air,and immediately qualike it ſelf for 
Vegetation; as [ obſerved in a parcel of Field Land of about three 
Acres denſbired or burn-baited in a very hot and dry Spring oft ſelf 
naturally barren, and after the burning and ſpreading the aſhes, 
wherein was the Fertile Salt deprived of its Corrofive ſterile qua- 
lity, the Land was ploughed very ſhallow,and Barly ſown therein 
about the beginning of May, in the very albes as it were (no Rain 
falling from the very beginning of cutting the Turf) yet in thirty 
and fix hours was the Barley ſhot forth, and the Ground coloured 
green therewith, this Salt attrafting and condenfing the ever 
breathing Spirit. The like you may obſerve in Walls and Baild- 
ings,where ſeveral ſorts of Vegetables,yea, Trees of a great bigneſs 
will thrive and proſper remote from the Earth, and without any 
other nouriſhment than what that Fertile Salt attra&ts and conden- 
ſes, as before 3 which it could not have done, hadit'not been pur- 
ged of its Corrolive and Sterile Nature by Fire when it was made 
into Lime ; For all chywiſls know that -no Salts more cafily 
diſſolve per deliquum, than thole that are moſt calcined. 
The Salt alſo ofthe Sea is not without its Fertile Nature, being 
ordered with Judgment and Diſcretion, as we ſee evidently, that 
the Salt Marſhes (out of which the Sea is detained)excel in Ferti- 
lity : and many places being irrigated with the Sea Water , yield 2 
notable increaſe; Corn alſo therewith imbibed, hath been much 
advanced 
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advanced, as appeared in the Preſident of the Countrey-man that 
caſually let his Seed-Corn fall into the Salt-Water ; The ſhells of 
fiſh being as it were only Salt coagulated, have proved an excellent 
Manure for barren Lands after they have lain a competent time to 
diflolve, | 

| From what hath been before obſerved, we may conclude that 
the higheſt Fertility and Improvements are to be advanced and 
made from the moſt equal Commixture of the aforeſaid ſeveral 
Principles, or of ſuch Waters, Soils, Dungs, Salts, Manures, or Com- 
poſts that more or leſs abound with either of them , having re- 
gard unto the Nature of ſuch Vegetable, whoſe propagation or ad- 
vancement you intend 3; Some delighting in a niore Hot, Cold, 
Moiſt, or Dry, Fat, or barren, than others; And next unto that 
from due Preſervation, Reception, and right diſpoſing and orde- 
ring ofthat Spirit#ss Mundi, every where found, and to be attained 
without Coſt, and as well by the poor as rich. 

It continually breaths from the Earth, as we noted before, and 
is diffuſed in the Air, and loſt unleſs we place convenient Recep« 
tacles to receive it, as by Planting of Trees, and ſowing of Pulſes, 
Grain, or Seeds. Out of what think you (ſhould theſe things be 
formed or made? Out of Rain-Warer, is the common [Anſwer or 
Opinion : But we experimentally finde that this Univerſal Sub- 
Jed gives to every Plant its Eſſence or Subſtance, although aſſiſted 
by Rain or Water both in its nouriſhment and condenſation. 

We ſee how greatia Tree is raiſed out of a ſmall Plat of 
Ground, by its ſending forth of its Roots to receive its nouriſh- 
ment, penetrating intothe ſmalleſt Crannies and Joynts between 
the Stones and Rocks, where it finds the greateſt plenty ofits pro- 
per food, We conſtantly perceive and finde that Vegetables ha- 
ving once emitted their fibrous Roots, vegetate and increaſe one- 
Iy from the aſſiſtance of this our Univerſal SubjeF, when the Farth 
wherein it ſtands is of it ſelf dry, and not capable to yield that 
conſtant ſupply of Moiſture the Plant daily requires. Although 
we mult confeſs that Rain or other Water accelerates its Growth, 
_—_— in it a Portion of that Spiriins Mundi, and allo the better 
qualifies the Earth for its perſpiration. 

That this Subje& is the very Eſſence of Vegetables, and that 
from it they receive their Subſtance, & not from water or:ly is evi- 
dent, in ſuch places where Vegetables are not permitted to grow : 
And whereit cannot vapor away, nor is exhaled by the Sun, nor 
Air,as Under-buildings,Barns,Stables,Pigeon-houſes,gc. where it 
condenſes into Nitye, or 8alt-Petre, the onely fruitful Salt (though 
improperly ſocalled) containing ſo equal and proportionable a 

uantity of the Principles of Nature , wholly Volatile, onely con- 
denſed in defect of a due recipient, not generated as ſome fondly 
conceive from any caſual Moiſture, as Urine in Stables, &c. 
though augmented thereby, but meerly from the Spiritus Mund;, 
Lands reſting from the Plough or Spade, are much enriched one- 
ly by the encreaſe of this S»bjeF, and ordinary way of Improve- 

ment, 
Lands 
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Lands defended from the violent heat of the Sun, and from the 
ſweeping, cleanſing , and exciccating Air or Winds grow: more 
Fertile, not ſo much from the warmth it receives, as from thepre- 
ſervation of that Fertile S#bjet# from being . waſted ; as. we: evi- 
dently ſee it to be in all open Champion Lands, when part of the 
=P ame Species of Land being incloſed with tall and. defenſive 

2 


es,or Planted with Woods, are much more Fertile than the 
other 3 yea, we plainly perceivethat under the Covert of a'Buſh, 
Bough, or ſuch hke, any Vegetable will thrive and proſper better 
than on the naked Plain; where is there more barren, dry, and 
hungry Land than on the Plains and Waſte Lands? and yet but on 
the other fide of the hedges Fertile, either by Incloſure or Planted 
with Woods; an evident and ſufficient demonſtration of the high 
Improvements that may be made by encloſure onely. Alſo Land 
hath been found to be extraordinary Fertile under Stones, Logs 
of Wood,cc. onely bythe condenſation and preſervation of that 
Univerſal Subje@& , as appears by the flouriſhing Corn in the moſt 
ſtony Grounds, where it hath been obſerved that the Stones taken 
away, Corn hath not proved ſo well;and Trees having Stones laid 
on the Ground about the Roots of them, have proſpered wonder- 
fully from the ſame cauſe : As the Learned /irgi/ hinted onthe 
ſame occaſion. 
- «= = Jamg; reperti 
Oni Saxo ſuper, atq; ingentis pondere teſts 
 Urgerent5 »-- | 
In the watering of Meadows , you may obſerve that the ſuper- 
ficial glyding watering thereof doth infinitely advance its ferti- 
lity, and accelerates its growth or vegetation , not ſo much from 
the fruitfulneſs of the water, (although that be a very great help, 
and ſome waters abound very much with that nivorſal ſubjeeF ) 
but by its condenſation and preſervation of that ſubje&, as ap- 
pears by the warmth and early ſpringing of ſuch Meadows, where 
the water thinly and ſuperficially moves over itz where onthe 
contrary, water ſtanding and ſubmerging ſuch Meadows, and ly-. 
ivg and ſoaking long under the fuperficies of the Earth , impedes 
the motion of that ſxbje&, and makes the ground more ſterile, and 
backward in its growth or ſpringing: . That this Spiritns Mund? 
hath in it a ſenſible heat as well as fertility , we may perceive by 
Springs in great Froſts, when the Pores of the Earth are ſhut 3 the 
Body from whence the Springs flow is warm 3 on the contrary, 
when the Pores are open, and this Spirit waſted, and transformed 
into Vegetables, Animals, &c. and exhauſted by the heat of the 
Swe, then is the Body internally cold, as we ſenſibly perceive by 
the waters in Wells in Summer time. 
This Spirits und; whereof we treat, isthat which in ſome pla- 
ces perſpires more freely than in other, and cauſes that different 
yerdant colour of the Graſs in certain rings orcircles, where the 
Countrey people fancy the F airier dance. | | 
The more the Aqueous humour or part is concodted or exhault- 


ed By the heat of the Sw», in the Summer time, the thicker a 
mote 
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more viſcous is this ſubje&# , as appears by its condenſation in the 
Air into Mildews, which after a more glutinous manner than other 
Rains or Dews , is by the cool Air condenſed into a fat and fruit- 
fal matter , part thereof reſting on the cloſe and glaſie leaves of 
the Oak, and ſuch like Trees, and is collected and with very lit- 
tle art transformed by the induſtrious Bee, into that noble ſub- 
ſtance Hoxey , other part thereof falls on the yourg Fars of 1heat, 
and the Buds of ſpringing Hops , where ſuffering a further degree 
of congelation, impedes their growth,unleſs a timely ſhower waſh 
it off : It alſo by its heat tinges the ſtraw of corn, and the leaves 
of ſome Trees in ſpots. At that feaſon of the-year alſo it uſually 
coagulates in ſome places into nſhrooms, which are meerly for- 
m_ and made up of this ſubje undigeſted, and perfpiring forth 
in ſuch places in great plenty , that I have ſean a 11uſhroom near an 
Ell in compaſs of leſs than two daysgrowthz the Owner 1n whoſe 
Garden it grew, affirmed it to be of onenight onely. You may al- 
ſo perceive it in a clear and cool morning condenſed into ſmall 
lines hike unto Spiders-webs, near the ſurface of the earth, eſpe-+ 
cially on the lower and richer Lands. 

This is that Yiſcous Vapour that being concoctted and digeſted 
long in the Air by the heat of the S»x, or otheswiſe, iscondenſed 
at length into that Sulpheroxs and Saline Matter,by its combat in the 
Air occaſions thoſe Tgneal Flames, and Claps of Thunder, which 
more frequently happen at ſuch ſeaſons of the year, and in ſuch 
Climates when and where this more concotted Yapour abounds; 
and leſs in the colder Climates and Seaſons, where it is more a- 
queous. 

This is that inexhauſtible treaſure the Country-man is to ſeek 
to preſerve, much more than the Soils,and Dungs, and ſuch like 
matters waſhed away with waters into the Sea, which are incon- 
ſide;able in compariſon of this; for although Land be never ſo 
much 1mpoveriſhed through over-tilling thereof, yet duly order'd 
and defended, by this onely Subject may it be recruited and Fer- 
tilized, as is evident in the pooreſt Land where Trees are grown, 
after the removal of them, the Land is much inriched by their 
ſhelrer. Alſo the return of the Soil or Dung that is made of the 
Productof any Land either by Paſturing or Tilling the ſame, is a 
principal part of a good Husband, and not to feed Cattel, cut 
Hay, and ſow Corn on ſome Lands, and ſpend their Soil and Ma- 
nure on other, which is a grand negle&, anda main cauſe of ſo 
much barren and unfruitful Land in Exglard. 

Another thing worthy our Conſideration concerning this Uni- 
verſal Subje, 1s the abating or removing the Impediments of its 
Fertility, which doas it were ſuffocate or conceal that fertile or 
vegetating quality that is In many things ; As in Chalk,and ſeveral 
other Stones, Minerals, and Earths, the Acid or ſterile Juice doth 
prevent that Fertility, which otherwiſe might be raiſed from it. 
Therefore do our Husband-men uſually burn Stones into Lime, 
which gradually evaporateth the Acid quality , and coagulateth 
and fixeth the more Saline and Fertile, which cauſeth it ro yield 
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ſo plentiful a nouriſhment uato Vegetables more than before it 
was burnt into Lime. 

For the ſame caule is the Superficies or Turf of the Earth burnt 
in many places, which Country-men uſually call dexſhiring or 
burn-baiting, onely they ſuppoſe that the Aſhes of the Vegetable 
contained in the Turf, occaſions the Fertility : Ent although that 
doth yield a part, yet it is the heat of the Fire evaporating and 
conſuming the Acidity of the Earth, which makes the Earth it ſelf 
ſo prepared, to be the more fertile; As you may obſerve by the 
very places where thoſe hills of fire were made, that although you 
take the Aſhes wholly away, yet the Earth under thoſe hills being 
ſo calcined, yield a greater nouriſhment to ſuch Vegetablesgrow- 
ing thereon , than any other part of the ground where the Aſhes 
themſelves are ſpread. 

For the ſame reaſon are the Summer Fallowings advantagious 
to the Husbandman, not onely for the deſtroying of the weeds,bur 
for the evaporation of the Acid barren Juice, and digeſting and 
fixing the fertile; By which way of Calcination may ſeveral Stones, 
Minerals, and Farths be made fertile, which unprepared are not ſo; 
thismay alſo prove of great uſe for the advancement of the growth 
of many excellent Plants and Flowers, as I have been credibly in- 
formed it hath been ſecretly prattiſed to that purpoſe. 

The laſt and none of the leaſt conſiderable means for the re-revi- 
ving and improving this S#bje&, is not onely the planting, ſowing, 
and propagating of Yegetables in every place, but to plant, ſow, or 
propagate ſuch that delight in the Soy! or Place under your im- 

rovement, be the nature of the Soy or Earth what it will, there is 

ome Plant or other delights in it, from the higheſt, cold, hot, dry, 
or barren hill, to the loweſt valley, although inthe water it ſelf, 
you will fiade cither Trees, Pulſes, Graſſes, Grains, or ſome other 
Vegetable may be found that will thrivein it. Hic ſegetes,illic veniunt 
felicins nve;, Arborei fetus alibi; atque myriſſa Vireſcunt gramina, &Cc. 
Virgil. The want of the right underſtanding hereof , hath been 
cne of the greateſt Checks to our Engliſh Improvements, there be- 
ing ſo great variety of Land in this Kingdom , yea almoſt in every 
Pariſh doth the Land vary, that when we have had any new way 
or Method of Improvement urged, by ſowing or propagating any 
new ſort of Grain, Pulſe, or Hay, or otherwiſe, ſeveral have at« 
tempted it, few onely pomun have hit the mark, or applyed it to 
the right Soyl, the re(t having loſt their labour and coſt meerly 
through their own ignorance of the true nature and way of order- 
ing of what they undertake , have caſt a ſcandal on the thing it 
ſ elf to the great diſcouragement of others, who otherwiſe might 
have reaped great advantage by it. 

Having thus given you a ſhort Deſcription of the Growth of Ye- 
eetables, andof that Univerſal Subject , or Spiritus Mundi , out ok, 
which they are formed,and of the general Cauſes of Zmprovements, 
I will now deſcend to the more particular and practicable Appl 
cation thereof 5 And firſt 
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Of the great Benefits and Advantages of Encloſmg 
Lands. 


Ncloſing of Lands, and dividing the ſame into ſeveral Fields, 

1 Paſtures, &c. is, and hath been ever eſteemed a moſt principal 
way of Improvement, it aſcertaineth every man his juſt and due 
Propriery and Intereſt , and preventeth ſuch infinite of Treſpalſ- 
ſes and Injuries, that Lands in common are ſubje& unto, occafio- 
ning ſo much of Law , Strife, and Contention ; It capacitates all 
ſorts of Land whatſoever for ſome of the Improvements mention- 
ed in the ſubſequent Diſcourſe, ſo that a good husband may plant 
Timber, Fruit, or other Trees in his Hedge-rows , or any other part 
of his Lands, or may convert the ſame to 1ſcadows, Paſture, Arrable, 
or Gardens, &c. And ſow or plant the ſame with any ſorts or ſpe- 
cies, of Grain, Pulſe, or other Tillage whatſoever , without the 
check or controul of his unthritty or envious neighbors. 

It is alſoof its ſelf a verv conſiderable Improvement 3 And take 
it, as it isthe moſt general, ſoit 15 one of the higheſt Improve- 
ments in Exgland, and it ſeems to have born an equal honor and 
preheminence, above Lands in Common in-other Countreysz and 
to contend for its Antiquity with the Plough it ſelf, elſe why 
ſhould 7rgil ſay? 

Ante Jovem mull: fubigebant axra Coloni , 
Nec fegnare quidem , aut partire limtite Campium, 
Fas erat, ---- 

Encloſure with a good tall Hedge-row, preſerves the Land 
warm , and defends and ſhelters it from the violent and nipping 
Winds, that generally nip and deſtroy much of the Corn , Þulſe. 
or whatſoever grows on the open Field or Champion Grounds, 
and preſerves it alſo from thoſe drying and ſcorching Winds more 
frequent in hot and dry Springs, much damaging the Champion 
Lands; It mnch preſerves that fertility and richneſs the Land is 
either naturally ſubje& unto, or that is by the diligent care and 
coſt of the Hw#handman added. It furniſheth the Owners thereot 
with a greater burthen of Corn, Pulſe,or what ever is ſown there- 
on; Alſo where it is laid down for Meadow, or Paſture, it yields 
much more of Graſs than the open Field Land, and the Hedges 
being well planted with Trees, affords ſhelter and ſhadow for the 
Cartel both in Summer and Winter , which elſe would deſtroy 
more with their feet, than they eat with their mouthes, and 
might looſe more of their tat or fleſh in one hot day,than they gain 
in three cool days ; and affords the induſtrious Hwbandmar plen- 
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ty of Provilion for the maintenance of Fire-boot, Plough-boot, 
Cart-boot;z and (if carctully planted and preſerved) turniſhes 
him with Timber , Maſt for his Swine, and Fruits for Cider, as 
we have in ſeveral other parts of this Treatiſe caſually hinted. 

It is one of the greateſt Encouragements to goed Husbandry, 
and a good Remedy againſt Beggery 3 for it brings Employment 
to the poor, bythe continuall labor that is beſtowed thereon, 
which is doubly repaid by the fruitful Crop it annually yieldeth, 
and generally maintains treble the number of Inhabitants or more 
than the Champion, as you may eaſily perceive if you compare 
ſuch Counties and Places in Ergland, that are for the moſt part 
upon Encloſure, with the Champion, and Chilterne Counties 
or Places; And compare alſo the difference of their mariner 
and condition of Living, and their Food and Apparel, &&c. 
it muſt needs convince you that Encloſure is much to be preferred 
above the Champion, as well for the publique as private advan- 
tage. OurPredeceſlors were very ſenlible of the difference, as 
appear by what ingenions old Ter ( who took-upon him Huſ- 
bandry in Edward the Sixth days) faith in his Rythres 1n his Compas 
riſon between Champion, Conntrey, and Several. 


25, T'one barefor and ragged doth go, 
And ready in Winter to ſerve ; 
When t'other ye ſ& do not (fo, 
Bur Hath that is nedful to ſerve. 
T'one pain m a Cottage doth take , 
When tr'other trim Bowers do make; 


26, T'one lapeth foz Turk and foz Sedge , 
And hath it with wonderful ſuit , 
When r'other in everp Yedge, 
Hath plenty of Fuel and Fruit ; 
Evils twenty times wozſer than theſe, 
Cncloſure quickly would eaſe. 


27. Ji Wod-land the pw2 men that have 
Scarce fully two Acres of Land, 
Hoze merrilp live , and do ſave , 
Than t'other with twenty in hand 3 
Per pap they as much foz the two, 
As rother fo: rwentn muſt do, | 

The Differences alſo, and the Profits thereof, are plainly to be 
diſcerned and proved by the Severals, or encloſed Parcels of Land 
that have been formerly taken out of the Ficld-land or Commons, 
and how much they excel the other, in every reſpe&, though of 
the ſame ſoyl, and onely a Hedge between; and what a yearly 
value they bear above the other. 

And alſo by the great quantities of Lands that have withia our 
memories _ open, andin common, and of little value, yet 
when encloſed, tilled, and well ordered, have proved excellent 
good Land , and ſuddenly repayed the preſent and greatelt ex- 
Pence incident to Encloſure, Fn 
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Of all which, and many other infinite Pleaſures, Contentments, 
and Advantages that Encloſure yields above the Champion and 
Field-Latnd, were they but ſenſible who ſo much affe&t and con- 
tend for the Champion, &c. _ could never be ſo biuitiſh as to 
perſiſt in ſo injurious and uathritty a method of Husbandry , both 
to themſelves, to their neighbors, tothe poor , and tothe Com- 
monwealth 1n general. 

Several Imc> This great Improvement meeteth with the greateſt difficulties 
res an 1mpe- and impediments3 amongſt which none appears with a bigger 
—_ face, tban the ſeveral Intereſts and diverſity of Titles and Claims 
to almoſt every Common-field or waſte Land in Ergland; And al- 
though (by many) the greater part of the Intereſted Perſons are 
willing to divide and encloſe it, yet it but one or more envious 
or ignorant p_ concerned oppole the Deſign; or that ſome 
or other of them be not by the Law under a capacity of aſſuring 
his Intereſt to his Neighbor , the whole maſt unavoidably ceaſe, 
which hath proved a general Obſtrudtion,and hath been frequent- 
ly complained of z For the remedy whereof, a Statute to compel 
the Minor party to ſubmit to the Judgement and Vote of the Ma- 
jor, and equally to capacitate all perſons concerned for ſuch an 
Enterpriſe, would be very welcome to the Countrey-man, where- 
in all particular Intereſts might be ſufficiently provided for , as 
wellthe Lord of the Soyl, as the Tenant, and the poor. 
High-ways nm Itisa common thing to have vety many great and large High- 
Imjediment» yy1ys over moſt of the Common Fields and Waſte Grounds in England, 
which prove a very great Check tothe Deſign of Encloſure, and 
may molt eaſily be reduced, if a Statute may be obtained for that 
purpoſe, which was not long ſince in agitation, though not com- 
pleated 3 Than which , as well for the Compullion and Enabling 
of oppoſite anduncapacitated perſons, and providing for ſeveral 
Intereſts, as for the Regulating and right Diſpoſition of Common 
and neceſſary Ways, no A@& or Statute can be of greater or more 
publique Advantage to the Kingdom, inthe more vulgar way or 
method of Husbanadrg. 
Trees nat thri- There are I Craman Ste, Downs, Heaths, and Waſte 
virg. an | ands, that ſhould they be encloſed , it would be very difficult, 
pediment. , . 
and in ſome places ſeem impoſſible to advance or propagate any 
quick Fences, or conſiderable quantity of Trees, as before is hint- 
ed at, by reaſon of the great Drought ſuch Land is ſubject unto in 
the Summer,and deſtruttive cold Winds inthe Winter and Spring. 
To which we reply , That after, or according to the uſual mane 
ner of Planting ſuch Treesor Hedge-rows come to little, becauſe 
the young Cions they remove, are commonly brought from a fer- 
tile/warm, or moiſt Goyl, into a cold, barren, or dry , which muſt 
needs produce ſuch an inconvenience. 

AMo they oftentimes plant Trees not naturally agreeing with 
the $oyl they remove them into, or elſe plant them deep into the 
barreneft part of the Earth; or at leaſt take little or no care to 
defend them ( when planted) from the external Injuries of 
Drought, Cold, &c. 


But 
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But if any are willing, or intend to Taife a Quick-fence, or pro- 
pagate Trees on ſuch open Land ſabjeGt to ſuch Inconveniences, 
the onely way is to raiſe a ſuffi-ient quantity before-hand in a 
Nurſery tor that purpoſe, of ſuch Trees or Plants that naturally 
delight in that Land where you intend to plant them, and then 
to, place them in ſuch order, ( as you will finde hereafter deſcri- 
bed in the Chapter of Woods, ) that the Roots be not below the 
beſt Soylz and that they have a ſufficient Bank to ſhelter them on 
the one (ide , and anartificial dry Hedge on the other, which may 
be continued till the quick Plants are advanced above common 
Injuriesz Or you may ſow the Seeds of ſuch Trees you intend to 
propagare in Furrows, made and filled with a good Earth, and ſe- 
cured from Catte), either by a double Hedge, or by ploughing the 
Land-for ſeveral years; and not feeding the ſame with Cattel, cill 
ſuch time as the Trees are grown up , which will ſoon repay the 
imaginary loſs of the Herbage, or Graling, eſpecially if the young 
Cions be (the firſt and ſecond years of their growth, } alittle ſhel- 
tered from the ſharp Winds by ſhattering a little Straw, Brake, or 
Hawm lightly over them , which will alfo rot and prove a good 
Manure, and qualifie the heat and drought of the Summer. 

And whea once you have advanced an indifferent Bank, Hedge, 

&c. about your New Encloſures, you may much more eaſily plant 
and multiply Rows and Walks of Timber, Fruit , and other ne- 
ceſlary Trees, the deſtruftive edge of the-cold Winds being abated 
by the Hedpes, &c. We frequently have obſerved on ſeveral high 
and ſuppoſed barren Hills and Plains, Woods and Trees flouriſh, 
and in open Fields or Gardens within the ſhelter of thoſe Woods, 
Trees and other Plants prove as well as in the lower Valleys; that 
it is enough to! convince any rational perſon , that by Encloſure 
onely, may moſt, it not all the Open, Champion Plain, Waſte,and 
ſuppoſed barren Lands in Exeland, be highly improved and ad- 
vanced to an cqual degree of Fertility, to the Encioſures next/ad- 
Jacent, uſing the ſame good Husbandry to the one as tothe other, 
which can never be whileſt it is in Common. 

[t is obſerved that of moſt ſorts of Land , by how much the ,,;,;.z,, a4 
ſmaller the Encloſure or Crofts are, the greater yearly value they jats mel! par- 
bear, and the better burthen of Corn or Graſs, and more flourt- © a2 
ſhing Trees they yield ; and the larger the Fields or Encloſures" 
are, the more they reſemble the Common Fields or Plains , and 
are moſt ſubjeCto the like inconveniencies. - Ve generally finde- 
that a Farm divided into many Severals , or Encloſures, yields a 
greater Rent, than if the ſame were in but few. 

Too many Hedges and Banks in rich or watered Meadows wafte Enclofng of * 
much Land , and injure the Graſs by its ſhadow, and by drippin Fog 
for that needs no ſhelter , Graſs abides any weather 3 and 1n caſe tmprovement. 
the cold Spring keeps it back , it fears not Drought, but hath wa- 
ter and heart ſufficient to bring it forwards, unleſs you plant ſuch 
proving Aquatick Trees , whoſe ſhrowds ſhall exceed in value the 
Graſs they injure , which may well be done in Rows, and _ 

edges 
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edges of the Banks, &c. and will amount unto a conſiderable lm- 
provement, if you ſelect the right kindes. . 
wheat in En= That Wheat ſown in Encloſures, or any Land under the Winds, 
_— is ſubject ro 1411dew, is a general opinion amongſt Husbandmen : 
And the onely great Inconveniency Encloſure 1s ſubje&uato, 
Legacy. Mr. Hartlib ſaith, is Mildew, but this 1s onely an 1njury to one ſort 
of Grain ; Neither is it yet certain that Encloſure is the cauſe, for 
we finde and obſerve that Wheat in the Fielden Countrey is ſub- 
jet to Mildews, though not fo frequent as in the Encloſure, by 
reaſon that the Land 1s not ſo rich generally , nor ſo moiſt as En- 
cloſuresare, which in Summer time emit a greater quantity of 
that Moiſt Spirit, or aniverſal Matter of Vegetables (whereof we di. 
courſed bebore) than the dry, hungry, open Field-Land doth ; 
which being coagulated inthe Air falls in form of a Dew, ſome- 
times on the Oak, and isthen food for Bees, ſometimes on Hops 
and on Wheat, whether _ or low, encloſed or open; Nay, 
ſometimes on the one half of a Hop-garden, or a Wheat-field, and 
nut on the other, | 
Bur Blaſizng hath commonly been miſtaken for Mildew , Whea 
being ſubje@ alſo to it in the beſt and richeſt Lands in moiſt years, 
(whereof more in another place, ) that we cannot finde Enclo- 
ſure onely to be the cauſe of either B/aſting or 2:1dew, other than 
that it is the richeſt and beſt Land. Alſo we may obſerve, that in 
the Wood-lands or Countreys where moſt Encloſere is, therethe 
Land yields the greateſt burthen of Wheat, as well as other 
Grain, and more rarely fails than in the Champion Countrey, 
wet Summers being not ſo frequent as dry 3 The Yales and En- 
cloſures alſo being by far the greater Support of our Engliſh Gra- 
nary, than the Open, Champion, and the Hills z which yields us, 
*tis true , the greater part of our Drink Corn delighting in the 
more hungry Soyl , and proves a good Supply ina wet Summer 
for the other. 
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CHAP. III, | 
Of Meadow and Paſture Lands,and the ſeveral ways 


of their Improvements, either by watring or drown- 


ing ; or by ſowing or propagating ſeveral ſorts of 


extraordinary Graſſes ar Flays, &c, 


Eadow and Paſture Lands are of ſo conſiderable uſe and ad- 

vantage to the Husband-man,that they are by ſome prefer- 
red above Arrable, in reſpect of the advantage they bring an- 
nually into his Coffers, with ſo little Toil, Expence, and Hazard, 
far exceeding in value the Corn Lands; and of principal uſe for 
the Encreaſe and Maintenance of his Cattel, his better food ; 
And the chiefeſt ſtrength he hath for the Tilling and Improving 
his other Lands, 1/eadow, and Paſture Lands are generally of two 
ſorts, Wet or Dry, the Wet Meadows are ſuch, that the Water over- 
flowsor drowns at ſome times of the year, under which term we 
ſhall comprehend all ſuch Meadows, or other Lands that are ar- 
tificially watred or overeflown, or that are under that capacity of 
Improvement. The dry Meadows or Paſtures are ſuch that are not 
over-flown or watered by any River or Stream , under which 
we ſhall comprehend all ſuch 7zcloſures or Severals that lie warm 
and in a Fertile Soil, yielding an annual burthen of Hay or Graſs, 
or that arecapable of Improvement, by ſowing or propagating 
of gew Grafles, Hays, &c. or other wayes of Improvement. 


Sect. I. 
Of the Watring of Meadows. 


Of Wet Meadows or Land under that capacity of being over- 
flown or watred, there are ſeveral ſorts. 

Firſt, Such Meadows that lie generally flat on the Banks of 
great Rivers, and are ſubject to the over-flowing of ſuch Rivers in 
times of Land-tlouds onely. 

Secondly , Such Meadows that lie near to leſſer Rivers or 
Streams, and capable of being drowned or watred by diverting 
ſuch River, or ſome part thereof out of its natural Current over 
the ſame, 

Thirdly, Such Meadows or Lands that lie above the level of the 
Water, and yet are capable of Improvement by raifing the Water 
by ſome artificial ways or means over them. 

All which ſort of Meadows or Lands under thoſe capacities are 

very 
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very much Improved ar Water over-flowing them, as every 
County and place can ſufficiently evidence and teſtifie, 

Virgil - - - -Humida Majores herbas alit. - - - 
Neither is there ſcarcely any Kingdom or Country in the World, 
where this is not eſteemed an excellent Improvement. How could 
Feypt ſabſift, unleſs Nils did annually Fertilize its Banks by its 
Inundation ? Several other Potent and Wealthy Countreys there 
are in thoſe African and Aſrar Territories, whoſe richeſt and moſt 
Fertile Lands are maintained in their Fertility by the Sediment of 
the over-flowing Waters. 

Virgil. « - - -Huc ſummis liquuntur rupibus Amnes 

Felicemg; trahunt li mun ; 

But theſe are Natural, yet are not ſome Countreys without their 
Artificial wayes of advancing this ponderous Element to a "Oy 
conſiderable Improvement, as Perſea, 1taly, &c. abound with mo 
ingenious ways for the raiſing of the water, as well for their Mea- 
dows as other neceſlary uſes. 

0fMeudrms On the Banks and Borders of our great Rivers and Currents, are 

watred by the moſt and richeſt Meadows, conliſting genera)ly of a very good 

_m_— fat Soyl , as it were compoſed of the very Sediment of the Water 
overflowing the ſame, after great and haſty Rains, ſuch Mea- 
dows are capable of very little Improvement, eſpecially thoſe 
that border on the greater Rivers, as Thames, Severn, Trent, 
Owſe , &c. uncapable of obſtruction at the pleaſure of the Huſ- 
bandman. 

Yet where ſuch 1/cadows lying on the borders of great Rivers, 
are of a dry and hungry Soyl, and not frequently overflowed by 
Land-floods, may Artificial Works be made uſc of for the raiſing 
the water over the ſame toa very conſiderable advantage : where- 
of more hereafter in this Chapter. 

of Meadows Other Meadows thereare, and thoſe the moſt general in Z£g- 

_ { - land , that border on the leſſer AK;vers, Streams, &c, and in man 

vers, &, Places are overflown or drowned by direCting the Water out of 
its natural and uſual Current over them : This is of late become 
one of the moſt univerſal and advantagious Improvements in Fxg- 
land within theſe few years, and yet not comparable to what it 
might be advanced unto, in caſe theſe ſeveral Obſtrutiovs were 


removed that impede this moſt noble and profitable Improves 
| ment. 
04 mo Firſt, The ſeveral Intereſts that are in Lands bordering on Ri- 


vers, hinder very much this Improvement, becauſe the Vater can- 
not be brought over ſeveral quantities of Land under this capa- 
city, but through the Lands of ignorant and croſs Neighbours, 
who will not conſent thereunto (although for their own advan- 
tage alſo) under unreaſonable terms, and ſome will not at all, 
others are not by the Law capacitated for' ſuch conſent, (aswe 
noted before concerning Encloſures.) | cf 

Secondly, That great and pernicious impediment to this Improves 
ment, Mills ſtanding on ſo many fruiefal Streams prohibiting the 
Laborious and Ingenious Husbandman to receive the benefit and 


advantage 
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advantage of ſuch Streams and Rivers, carrying ir: their bowels ſo 
much Wealth into the Ocear, when the Mills themſelves yield not 

a tenth of the profit to the Owners that they hinder to their 
Neighbours, and their work may as well ba perfornied by the 

Wind as by the Water; or at leaſt the Water improved to a better 
advantage, by facilitating the Motion of the 24;//; whereof more 
hereafrer. | 

Thirdly, Another grand Impediment is the Ignorance of the 
Countrey men, who in many places are not capable of apprehend- 
ing neither the Improvement, nor the cauſe thereof: But becauſe 
ſome certain Neighbors of theirs had their Land overflown a long 
time, and was little the better, therefore will they not undergo 
that charge to {o little purpoſe z Or becauſe they are commonly 
poſſeſſed with a foolilh opinion, that the Water leaves all its fat- 
neſs on the Ground it flows over, and therefore will not advan« 
rage thenext, which is moſt untrue); for TI have ſeen Meadows 
ſucceſſively drowned with the ſame Water , to almoſt an equal 
Improvement for many miles together. It 1s true, the Water leaves 
its fatneſs it hath waſhed from the Hills and High-ways in the time 
of great Rains : but we finde by daily experience, that Meadows 
are fertilized by overflowing as well in froſty, clear, and dry wea« 
ther, as in rainy, and that toa very conſiderable Improvement; 
And alſo by the moſt clear and tranſparent Streams are improved 
ordinary Land, that they become molt fertile Meadows. 

Fourthly, From a greedy and covetous principle they ſuffer the 
Graſ; to (tand ſo long on the watred Meadows , that it is much dif- 
- coloured and grown ſo hawny, and neither ſo toothſom nor 
wholeſom , asthat on unwatered Meadows, which brings an ill 
name onthe Hay 3 which if cut in time would be much better, 
and in moſt watred Meadows as good as any other ; And the After- 
graſs either to mow again, or to be fed onthe place, will repay the 
former ſuppoſed Loſs. - 

The former Impediments may with much facility be removed by 
a Law, which would be of very great Advantage to the Kingdom 
in general. The latter onely by the good Examples and Preſidents 
of ſuch induſtrious and worthy Perſons that underſtand better 
things3z the generality of the world being rather introduced to 
any ingenious and profitable Enterpriſe b —_— than by Pre- 
cept, although ſome are ſo ſordid and ſelf-willed , that neither 
apparent Demonſtration, nor any convincing Argument whatſo- 
ever, can divert them from their Byaſs of Il|-husbandry and igno- 
rance, whom we leave. 

On the Borders or Banks of moſt Rivers or Streams, lye ſeveral] 0f Meadows 
Pieces of Land that are not capable of being overflown by the ob- —_—— 
ſtruction or diverſion of the Water, without a greater injury than gize® * 
the expected advantage would recompence; which may notwith- 
ſtanding be improved ver GE » by placing of ſome Ar- 
en - ngine 1n, or near ſuch Riveror Stream for the overflowing 
thereof, 
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0! the Pr:fien- The moſt conſiderable and univerſal is the Perfian Wheel, much uſed in Perfia 


wheel, 


dy 


from whence ir hath its name , where they ſay there are two orthree hundred in 
a River, whereby their Grounds are improved extraordinarily; They arealfo 


'much uſed in Spain, hah, and in France, and is eſteemed the moſtfacile, and 


advantagious way of railing Water in great quantity ro any Altitude within the 
diameter of the Wheel ——_ there is any current of Water ro continue its mo= 
tion , which a ſmall fiream will do , conſidering the quantity , and height of 
the Water you intend to raiſe, This way, if ingeniouſly proſecuted, would prove 
a very conliderable Improvetneht z for there is very much Land in many places 
[; ing neer to Rivers that is of ſmall worth, which if it were watred by ſoconftanc 
+ liream as this Wheel will yield , would bear a good burthen of Hay , where 


1-w it will hardly bear Corn, 
How 
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How many Acres of Land lie on the declining fides of hills 
by the Rivers ſides, in many places where the Water cannot be 
brought unto it by any ordinary way ? yet by this Wheel placed 
in the River or Current, and a Trough of Boards ſet on Treſles to 
convey the Water from it tothe next place , of neer an equal al- 
tirude to the Ciſtern , may the Land be continually watred ſo 
far as is under the level of the Water. 

Alſo there 1s very much Land lying on the borders of Rivers 

that is flat and level, yet neither doth the Land-floods over- 
fow the ſame, or at moſt but ſeldom; Nor can the Water be 
made by any obſtruction thereof, or ſuch like way to overflow it. 
Burt by this Perſian Wheel placed in the River in the neereſt place 
to the higheſt part of the Land you intend overflow, therewith 
may a very great quantity of Water be raiſed; For wherethe 
Land is but little above the level of the Water, a far greater 
quantity of Water, and with much more facility may be raiſed, 
than wherea greater height is requiredz the Wheel eaſter made, 
and with lets expence. 

There are alſo many large, and flat pieces of Land border- of wia&£*- 
ing ncer unto ſeveral Rivers or" Streams, that will not admit of rr Log 
any. bf the aforementioned wayes of overflowing, or Watring, ,, 
either becauſe the Crirrent cannot eaſily or conveniently be ob- 
ſtructed, or becauſe fach a Perſhax Wheel may not be placed in the 
Water without treſpaſſing on the oppoſite Neighbor , or hinder- 
ance to others, or the. Water not of force ſuficient, &c. which 
places may very well admit of a Wind-cngine or Wind-mill exeted 
in ſuch part thereof, where the Winds may moſt commodiouſly 
command it, and where the Land ſwells above the ordinary level 
you intend to Water or overflow, though it be remote from the Cur-, 
rent or Stream, the Water being ealily condutted thereto by an 
open or ſubrerraneal paſſage from the Stream 3 Such Miind ail 
raiſing a ſufficient quantity of Water fora reaſonable heighe 
for many Acres of Land , muſt needs prove a very conſiderable 
advantage to the owner, as well for the overflowing thereof, as 
it hath done to many for the draining large Fens of great quanti- 
ties of Water toa conſiderable height 3 Neither is it altogether 
neceſlary that ſuch Land be wholly plain, and opento all Winds, 
for in Vallies that are on each fide defended with Hills, or in ſuch 
Lands that are on ſome ſides planted with Woods, may fuch 
Wind-mils well be placed, where the Wind may at ſome certain 
ſerfons perform its work — though not ſo-continually 
as where the place is free to all Winds, 

Several have been the Inventions of Ingenious men. to accom» jyzut wind- 
28 this delign, and much have they promifed to perform, mills «re beſt 
ome by the Horizontal Windmil , and by a Wheel with Buckets f” is wot- 
or Scoops fixed unto Chaines; Alſo by a-Wheel carrying the Wa- 
ter up in Buckets fixed thereto, and caſting the ſame forceably 
from it by the ſwiftneſs of its motion ; Others by the-perpetual 
Screw, which you may finde mentioned or delineated” in Mr. 

Bliths Engliſh Improver Improved, But there is none ſeems to me 
H 2 more 
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more feaſable, leſs expenlive , of longer continuance without 
C 


1 danger of Winds, nor more ec cual to raile much Water 
wih lirtle Wind, than Vertical Sails like the ordinary Wind-mills, 
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onely more in number and not ſo _ , Placed on an Axis of a 
length proportionable to the length of the axes; the one end 
reſting on an Iron fork upon the top of a ſingle poſt , the other 
end moveable to ſeveral points on a Quadrant of a Circle , that 
be the Vind which way it will, by only moving the oneend of the 
Axis on the Quadrant, it will be dire& to the one or the other 
ſide of the Yanes or Sayls, under the end of the Axis that reſts on 
the ſingle poſt; let there be a Pump placed in the Water you in« 
tend to raiſe, the head of the Pump not railing much above the 
place or paſlage to convey it away , which Pump may be made 
of what diameter you pleaſe, according to the ſtrength of your 
Wind-mil, and height you raiſe the Water , you may make the 
trunk of the Pump round, or if you would have it large, than 
{quare may ſerve as well as round : Jet the Bucket always dip 
into the level of the Water , which prevents much trouble , and 
Injury to the work, let the handle of the Pump extend in length 
to the Axis of the Wind-mil, which muſt be made p_ to 
receive, and move the ſame, like unto the 4xis of a Cujers 
Grinding-ſtone, or Dutch Spinning-wheel turned with the foot, 
. which 1ind-mil or Encine by any reaſonable Gale of Wind y 
77-4 ralle 
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raiſe a very great quantity of Water ( proportionable to its 
ſtrength and height) with eaſe; being made for a very ſmall 
charge —_—_— other coſtly Engines, is compoſed of very few 

arts, and therefore requires the leſs repair, and is the leſs ſub- 
jet to damage by violent Winds, and is eaſily managed, and 
therefore the more ſuitable to our Country men, who uſually 
reje& any thing though never ſo excellent, if it be difficult, 

Sect. 2. 
The Principal Rules neceſſary to be obſerved in Overflowing or 
Drowning of Lands. 

When you have raiſed or brought the Water by any of the,” — 
aforeſaid means to the height you expected, then cut your main ,jgge, © © 
Carriage, allowing it a convenient deſcent to give the Water a 
fir, and plauſible Current all along ; let the mouth of the main 
Carriage be of breadth (rather than depth) ſufficient to receive 
the whole Stream you deſire, or intend , and when you come to 
uſe a part of your Water,let the main Carriage narrow by degrees, 
and ſo let it narrow till the end that the Water may preſs into the 
leſſer carriages, that iſſue all along from the main. 

At every riſing ground or other convenient diſtances you ought r mcuting the 
to cut ſmall tapering Carriages, proportionableto the diſtance {ſir £«ri4ge« 
and quantity of Land or Water you have, which are to be as ſhal- 
low as may be , and as many in number as you can, for although 
it ſeems to waſte much Land by cutting ſo much turf, yet it proves 
not ſo inthe end, for the more nimbly the Water runs over the 
Graſs by much the better the Improvement is , which isattained 
by making many, and ſhallow Carriages. 

Another principal obſervation in Drowning , or Watering of 3 1! m«king 
Lands, is to make Drains to carry off the Water the Carriage brings®* _— 
on, and therefore muſt bear ſome proportion to it , though not 
ſo large; and as the leſſer Carriages condudt the Water to every 
part of your Land, ſo muſt the leſler Drains be made amongſt the 
Carriages, in the loweſt places to lead the Water off, and muſt 
widen as they run, as the Carriages leſſened ; for if the Water be 
not well Drained , it proves injurious to the Graſs, by ſtanding in 4 
pools thereon 3 In the Winter it kills the Graſs, and ini the Spring 
or Summer hinders its growth, and breedsRuſhes, and bad Weeds, 

Which if well drained off, works a contrary effect. 

Some graze their Lands till Chriſtmas, ſome longer , but as ſoon 4 Tin f© 
as you have fed it bare, than is it beſt to Overflow # from Alhollan- june of 
tide throughout the Winter may _ uſe this Husbandry , until Lad. 
the Spring that the Graſs begin to be large : during April and the 
beginning of 24a, in ſome places may you givetheGra(s a little 
Water once a week , and it will prove wonderfully, efpecially in 
a dry Spring,ln Drowning obſerve that you let not the Water reſt 
too long on a place, but let it dry in the Intervals of tities, and 
It will prove the better, nor let Cattel tread it whileſt it is wet. 

In the ſummer if you defire to water your Land, let it be in mild 
or Cloudy weather, or inthe night time, that the Water tnay be 
off in the heat of the day, leaſt it ſcorch the Graſs, and you be 


truſtrate of your expcRation. & 


—— 
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_ in many places you may have the opportunity to command a 
: n16ſmat (mall Spring or Stream where you cannot a larger , or may ob- 
(treams or Eno tain Water by the Engines before mentioned , which may not be 
gines, ſufficient to overflow your Land in that manner, nor ſo much to 


your content as the greater Currents may , therefore you muſt 


>. re oo tr a te es 


make. your Carriages ſmall according to your Water , and let | 


there be ſeveral ſtops in them, that you Water the one part at one 
time, and then another, alſo in ſuch dry and ſhelving Lands where 
uſually ſuch ſmall ſprings are , and Water by ſuch artificial waies 
advanced, a ſmall drilling Water ſo that it be conſtant , worketh 
a wonderful Improvement. 


6. Barren In ſome places iſſue Springs whoſe Waters are ſterile,, and inju= | 


/ Vi net #/& rj0us tothe Husbandman, as are uſually ſuch that Aow from Coal- 
bs 


mines, or any Sulphurioxs , or Vitriolin Minerals, being of fo harſh, | 


and brackiſh a ſubſtance that they become deſtructive to vegeta- 
blesz Not but that thoſe Minerals, and alſo thoſe Waters con- 


tain much of that matrer which is thecauſe, and of the princi- | 
ples of vegetation, though not duely applied, nor equally pro- 


ortionated , as much Urine, Salt, e#c. kills Vegetables yet due] 
| wr" , and artificially applyed,nothing more fertile; ſuc 
Syrings that you ſuſpe&t prove them firſt before you gao to far, 
thoſe that are bad are uſually rediſh in colour , x2" cri a red 
ſediment, and ſhine as it runs, and is not fertile untill it hath 
run far, and encreaſed it ſelf from other Spings , and gained 
more fertility in its paſſage, as we uſually obſerve greater Rivers 
though reddiſh in colour, yet make good Meadow. 

Set 23, 
Of dry Meadow or Paſture. 

Every place almoſt is furniſhed with dry Meadows which are 
convertible, ſometimes into Meadows, and ſometimes into Pa« 
ſtures, and ſuch places mach more where Waters, Springs, and 
Rivolets are ſcarce or the Rivers very great, or the Country hilly, 
that Water cannot ſo well be commanded over {uch Lands as in 
other places they may , which dry Meadows , and Paſtures are 
capable of Improvement by ſeveral ways, 

med ly And principally by Encloſure , for where ſhall we finde better 

Encleſere.o dry Meadows, and richer Paſtures than in ſeveral hilly places of 
Somerſctſhire , among the {mall Encloſures , which not onely pre- 
ſerveth the young Grals from the exciccating Spring-winds , but 
ſhaddoweth it alſo in ſome meaſure from the Summer-ſcorching 
Sun-beams , as before we noted in the Chapter of Ercloſure, ſuch 
Meadows, or Paſtures well planted with either Timber, or Fruit- 
trees in the Hedge-rows, or other convenient places, and en- 
cloſed in ſmall parcels , will furniſh you with good Hay, and good 
Paſture when your Neighbor whoſe Lands are naked goes withs 
out it, for dry Springs or Summers more uſually happen than wety 
befidesthe ſhaddow for your Cattel , and many other advantages 
as before we obſerved. 

Burningef In ſeveral places where the ground is moiſt,cold,clay,ſpewy,ruſhy 


Ruſhy and AM, * . . . J 
Aras ground. OF MOſite, or ſubject to ſuch inconveniencies, that the Paſture or 


Hay 
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Hay is ſhort , ſower, and not proveable , it is very good Hus- 
bandry to pare off the turf about July or A»gyſ?, and burn the 
ſame (after the manner as is hereafter deſcribed when we come 
to treat of burning of Land) and then plough it up immediatly, 
orin the Spring —_— , and ſow the ſame with Hay-duſt or 
with Corn and Hay-duſt together, for by this means , will 
that acid juice that lay on the ſurface of the Earth , which was 
of a ſterile nature, and hindred the growth of the Vegetables, 
be evaporated away , and alſo the Graſs which had a longtime 
degenerated by ſtanding in ſo poor a Soyl, be totally deſtroyed, 
and the Land made fertile , and _— to receive a better ſpe- 
cies brought in the Seed from other fertile Meadows. 

It is too commonly obſerved that many excellent Meadows, or $:u%ing »p ©* 
Paſture-land are ſo plentifully ſtored with Shrubs , ſmall Hillocks, 1% &:. 
Ant-hills , or ſuch like, that a good part thereot is wholly loſt, 
and ſo much thereof as is mowen is but in patches here and there, 
and that that remaines not ſo beneficial as if it were either mowen 
or fed together 3 Now the beſt way or Method of ſtubbing up 
ſuch thorny Shrubs , or Broom, or Gols, 'or any ſuch annoying 
Shrubs , which proves both laborious, and coſtly any other way pions of 
than this , ingenmiouſly delivered by Gabriel Platt The Inſtrument bidden tree- 
by him diſcovercd is like a three-grained dung-fork onely , but" 
much greater, and ſtronger, according to the bigneſs of the 
Shrubs, &c. The ſtale thereof like a large, and (trong leaver, 
which Inſtrument being ſet half a foot or ſuch reaſonable diſtance 
from the Root of the Shrab, &c. then with a Hedging-beetle 
drive it ina good depth, then elevate the Stale, and lay ſome 
weight or fulciment underit, and with a rope faſtened to the 
upper end thereof, pull it down , which will wrench up the 
whole buſh by the Roots : Alſo Ant-hills prove a very 

reat annoyanceto Paſture, and Meadow-lands,which may be de- 
| wor by dividing the Turf on thetop, and laying of it open 


| ſeveral wayes, then take out the core , and ſpread over the other 


Land, and lay the Turf down neatly in its place again, a little 
hollowing in, and lower than the ſurface of the Earth , and at 
the beginning of the Winter the Water ſtanding therein will de- 
ſtroy the remainder of the Ants, and prevent their return, and 
ſettle the Turf by the Spring, that by this means may a very great 
Improvement be made of much Meadow or Paſture land , now a 


great part thereof Buſhes, and Ant-hills, 

Theſe Meadows, and Paſture-latids where the Water over. P#nging 
Howeth not at any time, are the onely places where you may lay py ny; 
your dung , or other Manure to the beſt advantage, it being not ſlurs. 
capable of being improved by Water, nor the Soyl laid thereon 
ſubje& to be carryed away , or at leaſt the better part thereof 
extracted by the Water, either caſually by floods, or any other 
way overflowing the ſame. 

The beſt time for the Soyling of Meadows, and Paſture-lands r;me fir £5! 
151n the Winter ſeaſon about Jamrary, or February, that the rains ing- 
may waſh tothe Roots of the Grals the fatneſs of the Soy] , be- 

fote 
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fore the Sun dryeth it away , and diſſolve the clots that may be 
ſpread with a Buſh drawn over it like a Harrow, before the Grafs 
be too high. 
Soy! for Ruſby Aſhes of Wood, Peat, Turf, Sea-coal, or any other Fewel, 
—— very proper to be laid on Cold, Spewy , Ruſhey, and Moſly 
Land (not Sandy or hot) and ſuits beſt therewith , and agrees 
with the Husbandry of burning the Turf, as before is adviſed : the 


dung of Pigeons, or any other Fowl, works a better effe& on | 
thar than other Lands; alſo all hot and Sandy Soyls are fitteſt for 


that ſort of Lands. 


Fer ſandy: be Lime, Chalk, Marle, or any cold foffile Soyls are an extraor- | 
Lend, dinary Improvement to dry, Sandy, hot Lands of a contrary na- 
ture, or temperature, as well for Meadow and Paſtnre , as for 


Corn-Land ; 1 have ſeen much of the blew Clay which they call 
Urry that's digged out of the Coal-mines, and lyes neer the Coal, 


laid on Meadow, and Paſture-lands, to a very conſiderable ad- | 


vantage : many inſtances of wonderful Improvements made by 
immixing of Soyls of contrary natures, you may find in ſeveral of 
our modern Rural Authors. 
Fer ther Mes PBertween theſe two extreams your ordinary dung or Soyl is beſt 
dews. beſtowed on your Meadows, and Paſtutes, not A much inclin- 


ing either way , for it is a very principal part of good Husban- 
dry to apply the Soyl, or Compolt, properly as the nature of the 


round requireth, whereof you may finde more hereafter in the 
Chapter of Soyls, Dungs, &c. 


Set. 4. 
Of ſeveral now ſpecies of Hay or Graſs. 


It is found by daily experience not onely in forreign parts but 
in our own Country, that a very great Improvement may be made 
on the greater part of our Lands, by altering the ſpecies of ſuch 
Vegetables that are naturally produced , totally ſuppreſſing the 

Q the one, and propagating another in its place, which may re- 
joyce, and thrive better there than that before, as we evidently 
ſee by Corn ſown on Land where hardly Graſs would have grown, 
what a Crop you reap: but theſe are but Annuals, that which 
raiſes the greateſt advantage to the Husbandman, is what annu- 
ally yields its increaſe without a renovation of expence in Plough- 
ing , and ſowing, as we finde inthe Clover=graſs or great T re- 
foyl, Saint Foyn,or Holy-hay, La Lucern, Spurry-ſeed, Trefoyl, &c. 
whereof a part. 


of the Clever This Graſs hath born the name, and is eſteemed the moſt prin- | 


Graſs. 
its prodigious Burthen,, and by the excellency of the Graſs or 


cipal of Graſs, both for the great Improvement it brings by | 


Hay for food for Cattel, and 1s much ſown, and uſed in Flan- 


ders , and in Holland, Prelidents to the whole world for good Huſ.- 
bandry. 


In 
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In Brebazt they ſpeak of keeping four Cows Winter and Sum- 
mer on an Acre, ſome cut and laid up for Fodder, others cut and 
eaten green : here in England they ſay an Acre hath kept four 
Coach-horſes and more all Summer long, bur if it kept. but two 
Cows it is advantage enough upon ſuch Lands as never kept one. 
You may mow the firſt Crop inthe mid(t, or end of 21ay, and lay 
that up for Hay , if it grow not too ſtrong it will be exceeding 
good and rich, and feed any thing, then reſerve the next for Seed. 
which may yield four Buſhels upon an Acre, each Buſhel being 
worth three or four pound a Buſhel, which will amount to the 
reputed value of tenor twelve pounds per Acre, and after that 
Cropalſo it may be fed : It hath alſo this Propertz, that after the 

rowing of the Clover-Graſs three or four years, it will ſo frame 
the Earth, that it will be very fit for Corn again, which will prove 


a very great Advantage, and then again for Clover. Thus far Mr. zi in 
Blith. Others ſay it will laſt five years , and then alſo yield three prover. . 


or four years together rich Crops of Wheat, and after that a Crop 
of Oats. | 

In the Annotations upon Mr. Hartlibs Legacy we finde ſeveral 
Computations of the great Advantage hath been made by ſowing 
Clover-graſz,as that a parcel of Ground a little abovetwo Acres,the 
ſecond year did yield in {ay two Load of Hay worth five pounds, 
the next Crop for Seed was ripe in Auguſt, and yielded three very 
great Loads worth nine pounds that year, the Seed was 3001. 
which with the Hay was valued at thirty pounds, beſides the after 
Paſture, Another Preſident is , that on four Acres there grew 
twelve Loads of Hay at twice mowing, and twenty Buſhels of 
Seed 3 one Load of the Hay mown in May being worth two Load 
of the beſt of other Hay , and the After-paſture three times ber- 
ter than any other 3 the four Acres yielded in one year fourſcore 
pound. Another, that ſix Acres of Clover did maintain for half a 
year thirteen Cows, ten Oxen, three Horſes, and twenty fix 
Hogs, which was valued at forty pound, beſides the Winter 
Herbage. 


The aforeſaid Preſidents and Valuations ſeem prodigious , un« The bef Lang 
leſs a rich, light Land, warm and dry, be ſown therewith, in which /* Clorer: 


it principally delighteth , and then it may probably anſwer the® 


ſaid Valuations, and muſt needs be a very high Improvement, al- 
though the Ground were good and profitable before. It will alſo 
proſper, and thrive on any Corn Land, well manured or ſoyled 
and brfight into perfet Tillage. Old Land beit courſe or rich, 
long untilled is beſt for Corn, and beſt and moſt certain for £10- 
ver-Graſ7 5 and when you have Corned your Land as much as you 
intend , then to ſow it with Clover is the propereſt ſeaſon : Land 
too rich for Corn, cannot be too rich for Clover. Poor Lands are 
not fit for Clover, unleſs burnt or denſhired, as we ſhall hereafter 
dire; or limed, marled, or otherwiſe manured, and then will it 
bring forth good Clover. . 

An Acre of Ground will take about ten pounds of your Clover- 


Graſs Seed , which is in meaſure ſomewhat above half a peck ,. ac- q—_—_ of 


I cording {97 ® 


hmmm 
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cording to Sir Richard Weſton. The quantity of Seed for an Acr 
Mr. Bl:th conceives will be aGallon, or nine or ten pound, which 
agrees with the other : Bur if it be husky ( which ſaves labour in 
cleanſing of it, and alſo ſows better by filling the hand, than mix- 
ed with any other thing ) you muſt endeavor to finde out a true 
roportion according to the:cleanneſs or foulneſs you make it, 
ts ſure to ſow enough ,- rather too much than too little ; for 
the morethere is the better it ſhadows the Ground : Some have 
ſown fifteen pound on an Acre with good ſucceſs z ten pound 
ſome judge to be of the leaſt, however let the Seed be new and of 
the beſt, which the Engliſh is eſteemed to be. 
The time and The uſual way is thus adviſed : when you have fitted your Land 
maner of ſox» by Tillage and good Husbandry , then ſow your Barley and Oats 
ing Clorer- and harrow them, then ſow your Clover-gra/s upon the ſame 
—_ Land, and cover it over with a ſmall Harrow or Buſh, but ſow 
not the Corn ſo thick as at other times the Land uſually requires. 
The principal ſeaſons for the ſowing thereot are the end of March, 
and throughout April. Sir Richard Weſton adviſeth to ſow the 
Clever-ſeed when the Oats begin to come up; alſo that you may ſow 
it alone without any other Seed or Grain, and that it will be ready 
to cut by the firſt of Jaxe the firſt year. It is alſo obſerved that 
Poliſh Oats are the beſt Corn to be ſown with Clover about the 
middle of April: two Buſhels and a half, or three Buſhels to an 
Acre, which will yield a middle Crop of Oats at Harveſt, and | 
ſhadow the Clover from the heat of rhe Sun , which will bea no- | 
table Paſture in Septewber or O&ober following. 
ofccntng , About the midſt or end of May , may you cut the firſt Crop for 
/# Set Hay, which takes up more time and labour to dry it than ordi- 
nary Hay, and will go very near together, yet it it grow not too 
ſtrong it will be exceeding rich and good, and feed any thing. 
The exatt time of cutting is when it begins to knot, and then will 
it yield good Hay,and ere the year be about it may yield you three 
ſuch Crops, and afterwards feed it with Cattel all the Winter, or 
until January, as you do other Ground : But if you intend to pre- 
ſerve theSeed , then you muſt expect but two Crops that year ; 
the firſt Crop as before, but the ſecond muſt ſtand till the Seed be 
come to afull and dead ripeneſs, for it will not be very apt ro 
ſhed 3 When firſt you can obſerve the Seed in the Husk , about a 
moneth after it may be ripe , and then the Seed begins to change 
its colour, and the Stalk begins to die and turn brown, and being 
turned to a yellowiſh colour in a dry timemow it, and preſerve it 
eill it be perfetly dry. Infame years it ripens ſooner than in o- 
ther, therefore you need not be preciſe as tothe time, bur tothe 
ripeneſs of it. The Stalks or Hawm after you have thraſhed out 
your Seed, Catte] will cat , but if they be too old and hard that | 
Sir Richard they Will not ; Some dire(t to boyl them , and make a Maſh of 
weſten, them, andit will be very nouriſhing, either for Hogs, or = 
thing that will eat thereof, Others reject the Stalks as uſeleſ?, | 
and eſteem the Seed onely to be a ſufficient Advance of that 


Crop. 
One 


- 
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"One Acre of this Graſs will feed you as many Cows as fix Acres Of petri 


of othet , and you will finde your Milk much richer, and excee- —_— 


ding much in quantity, and fattens very well : The beſt way of 
feedihg of it, and as1s reported, 'tis the uſual way in Hollartt and 
Flanders , is to cut it daily as your Cattel ſpends it', andpive it 
thetn'in Racks, under ſome Trees, or in ſome Shed or Out-houfe, 
for the Carrel will injure it much with their feet, it being a groſs 
ſort of Vegetable : Unleſs you mow it tor the Seed, the beſt huſ. 
bandry is to graze it, or feed it in Racks, becauſe it is ſo excellent 
a Food green, and ſhrinks ſo much in the drying, Swine will grow 
fat with what falls from the Racks. It is not good to let Cattel 
that are not uſed to this Food, eat too liberally of it at the firſt , 
for I knewa Yoke of Oxen put hungry into a Field of Clovey-Graſs, 
where they fed ſo heartily on this ſweet Food , that one immedi- 
ately diced through a meer Surfeit , the other with difficulty pre- 
ſerved ; therefore ſome preſcribe togive them a little Straw mix- 
ed therewith at the firſt, or to dyet them as to the quantity, may 
doas well. 21200 
It being preſerved throughly dry, abont the middeſt of March of throſhing 

thraſh it, and cleanſe it fromthe Straw as much as you can, then Seed ing the 
beat the Husk again , being exceeding well dried in the Sun after © * 
the firſt Thraſhing, and then get out what Seed you can ; Or after 

ou havethraſhed it, and chaved it with a fineRake , and ſunned 
it ina hot and dry ſeaſon, if you will then rub it, you may get 
very much out of itz ſome have this way got above two Buſhels 
out of an Acre Sir Kichard Weſton ſaith you may have five Buſhels 
from an Acre. 

He is a good Thraſher that can thraſh ſix Gallonsin a day, and 

after the na Thraſhing, drying, and winnowing, or chaving, it 
is confidently averred that it may be purely ſeparated from its 
Husk by a Mill, after the manner as Oatmeal is ſeparated from the 
Chaff, and that at a very ealie rate : But it is alſo experimented 92% im- 
that our own Seed ſown in the Husk hath proved the beſt, thick-" © 
er, and certainer than that ſowed of the pure Seed it ſelf, other- : 
wiſe you muſt be forced to mix therewith aſhes of Wood, or Coals 
courſly ſifted 5 or with Saw-dult, or good Sand, or fine Mould, or 
any thing elſe that will help to fill the hand, that you may ſow it 


evenly, and with afull hand. 


Of St. Foyn. | 
This Se. Fogn, or Holy-hay, hath in ſeveral places of Fxgland, ob- 75* 9% 
tained the ——— above Clover-Graſz Te that it thrives "4 
well, andis ſogreat an Improvement on our barren Lands, where 
the other will nots it _ alſo natural to our timorous Ruſticks 
not to hazard Land that will yield them any conſiderable adyan- 
tage any other way, on any new method of Husbandry $ but if 
c— a Corner of Land that is of little uſe to them, they will 
pert ps beſtow alittle Seed on it, and bur few of that minde nei- 


ther : Then it continues longer in you than Clover-Graſ7, which 
| 3 wears 


4 


weafs Qut ina few years, this continues mayy; 7,which is 2a d; 
 peavodation t0'the ſloathful ro go. ſu ngar and, pjaina ways when 
ſo longtime trodden befoxe his tacey, , In }ii{t{birs in;leveralpla- 
ces: there are; Preſidents of Sr. Foy, ghat bathibgen theſe, 
not, ab (Fr any Land; and.hagh o far improved 
phatftom a Nobleper Acre, twenty Acxes toggthgr bave been con; 
ſtantly worth thirty ſhillings: per Acre $japd yet pparinyuevg,gaod 


4 lk, bas af 
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mapfi=d 2 L932} (3 net nf veg ne tt? 5 afedurn 
On wh Land , , Tf, jg be ſowen on theipooreſt and baxreggelt. Land, we have, it 


to ſow it. 


willgitiye,ahdraiſe a-yeryigqnliderable Improvement 5 -b Ig 
meloriateth ahd-fertilizeth the Land wherepn! it; hath ſtggd for 
many ytars, and not barrennizeth it as.is uiual with Annual Seeds, 
You ey break it up , and ſow it with Corn till ig;þe out of hear, 
and then ſow it with. St. Fogu as formerly :. it; wil thrive ag dry 
andbarren Groinds where hardly any thing.<Kg;wills the roots 
being great atd deep are pat ſo ſoon dried by the parcbing heat of 
the $un, as of other Graſſes they are.; .,, _ - 


M3 I (.3 45 
qQueniy of It muſt be ſown in far greater quantity than the Clover Seed, {be+ 
Sid ws 4» cauſethe. Seed tis much. latger and; tighter : Tequay bg ſown: with 


Act, and ma- 


ner of ſowing Oat4 Or Barley ,, as the Clover, about cqual. parts with, the Grain 


of it, 


4at Groun 
ut requires. 


ater 0! [owing 


of it. 


I's uſe. 


on ſow it willſerve;, 'always remembring you ſow your, Grain 
utthin. Befure you make your Grqund fine for :bis , and they 
French Seeds , as you, uſually do for Burley 3 Fear not the fowing 
of the Seeds too thick ', tor being thick they. ſooner ſtack the 
Ground, and deſtroy al} other Graſles. and Weeds. Some adviſe 
to howe theſe Seeds in , like Peaſe, w'Ranges , though not ſo far 
diſtant, the better to deſtroy the Weeds between it : this will bear 
this way of husbandry better than the Clover , becauſe that hath 
but a ſmall Root, and requires to ſhadow the Ground muxe than 
this, Feed it not the firſt year , becauſe the ſweetneſs; thereof 
will provoke the Cattel to bite too near the Ground , very;much 
to the injury of your $7. Foyr; but you may mow K. with your Bars 
ley ar Oats, orit ſown by it ſelf, the firlt year. ad 
195 his 
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In the next place this Plant Z4 Lucerne is.cammended;faran 
excellent Fodder, and by ſome preferred belmeia?..Foge crigbe- 
, ing very advantagious to dry and barren Grounds. It is manna- 
ged like the former Seeds : Some write that it requires a moiſt 
Ground and rich, others a dry, ſo that we may conclude it hath 


Of La Lucerne. 


any? well on all: The Land muſt be welbgrefled.,. apdifhyce | 
times fallowed. :F 29's +4093 offs boni:s | 
Time anime The time for ſowing of it, is after the cold. Weathers, over, | 
abopt the middle of 4prits; ſome Oats way be MAE LANNY ey ie 


11-2 (woall-propontionzthe Seed.is very (mal,glaurefare thelint bpark 
it. 3 allet4d to an; Acre, as1s required, of any, other Grayn gs 
Buſhe) thereof gaing as far as fix of Corn ; It maybe mawea wich 
ay887And fed. all the Winter 3 the Hay muſk be. welh daiggk 
honed, for.ih is otherwiſe bad to keep. It is gags fox allfgnge 


Cattel, 


__— —— 


| Far? fat, in eight,ar, teg,dgys tings -; 
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ven athe fir{hwith .cautigp-as before, wegdiretgd gpncornipgyhe — -y6nve? 

Clover, thatis.: hg an Hay.z\Y op. w et nt 
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Hay, . By eatjng this Qraſs in che Sppng, Horſes art urgad 
168; 


q QT, nc Acre Will-keep thry 
Hor £5 all the year Jang; Hartlibs Leggryy 14:10 \ PC) Mlgim 
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{.;/Fhis is a Grain:annualtty fowen. in France und other Coulmttictyr.. Romaye, 
verpquick of growth , :and excellent fodd for -Gatdel, eſpecioyyr FrenbTor: 
foe Horſes, anqafter the feeding'obiache fbrmer piervoftheHaths” TT 
mer+ it may be&let 'graw. for Hay. {ce isznotſogdtzdtay. Lakrecrvic,) 
becrafe thisis annual, thebryher of lodg coptitiunace , oacly this 
will grow ondrier and poorer Land thin4aveltey wehereitiatichs 
ceeds it. 

In the Low.Conntreys they uſually ſow it twice in a Summer; the $purry-ſeed. 
firſt in Afay, in June and July it will be in Flower, and in Avg#ſt the 
Sced is uſually ripe. 

The ſecond time of ſowing is after Rye-harveſ#, which Grounds 
they uſually plough up, and ſow it with Spurrey-ſeed, that it may 
grow up and ſerve his Kine, ( after all late Graſſes be eaten up ) 
till New-years-day. This Paſture makes excellent Butter ,-prefer- 
Ted by many before May-butter. Hens will greedily eat the Herb, 
and it makes them lay the more Eggs. Hartlibs Legary. 

Hop Clover, Trefoyl, or Three-leaved Graſs is both finer and ſweet- ,, efoyt 
er than the great Clover-Graſs 3, 1t will grow in any Ground, 1t may : 
be ſown with Corn ( as before ) or without , or being ſprinkled 
in leadows will exceedingly mend the Hay , both in burthen and 
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At Maddington in Wiltſhire about nine miles from Salisbuyy, 1 mg Graſs in 
youu a Graſs in a ſmall Plat of Meadow-ground , which Graſs in Ve: 
ome years grows to a prodigious length, ſometimes twenty 
four foot long, but not in height as is uſually reported , but cree- 
ping on the ground, orat leaſt touching the ground at ſeveral of 
the knots of the Graſs. It is extraordinary ſweet, and not fo ea- 
fily propagated as hath been imagined 3 the length thereof be- 
ing occaſioned by the waſhing of a declining Sheep-down, that 
the Rain ina haſty ſhowre brings with its much of the fatneſs 
of the Sheep-dung over the Mead ; ſo that in ſuch Springs that 
are 
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are not = ſuch ſhowres, or atleaſt from'ſonie certaln 
C6afts this Grafs thriveth'not ſo well , the Grounil'being theti i 
better that other. TONES 90 5 BR. 0722 OT IYY 
This Herb' ſo little eſteemed” ('becftyſe nor Ter ferched )'isan 
ent and proper Herb' to be noutiſhed or ſewn in Meadows, 

for '*mongſt "all Houſe-wives it is held for an infallible Role, 
LWRUE Shoji growes, there you ſhall never HaVe'ill 
Chicele orButrter , eſpecially Cheeſe; whence it cometh'thir che 
ttherlends abound much in that Cotnmodity, ahd onely as 1s fup- 
Doſe z rough the plenty of that Herb. ($7 "RES 
"Theſe and 'many other moſt rare and excellent Plants there 
are; which 'if ay were advanced” or pr that they 
might opealy maniteſt their worth," might be of much notre 
advantage to the Laborious Husbandmen, than the ſhort,ſowre, 
and naturally wilde and barren Graſs, mixed with a ſuper- 
abovndant proportion of pernicious Weeds; Therefore it would 
be very acceptable ſervice to the whole Nation, if thoſe that 
have:Land enough would yearly prove ſome ſhall proportion 
of theſe and 'other Yegetables , not: yet brought: into common 
wit :. By which means they would not onely advance their own 
Eſtates, but the whole Nation in general , and gain unto them- 
ſelves an Everlaſting Fame and Honor, as did the Families of 
Piſo, Fabins, Lentullus, and Cicero , by bringing into uſe the feve- 
ral Pulſes, now called by their Names, Du. * hs 
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CHAP. IV. . 


Of Arrable Land and Tillage , and of the ſeveral 
Grains , Pulſes , &c, aath propagated by the 
Plough. 


'N greateſt Eſteem , and moſt worthy of our Care, is the Ar- 
rable Land, yielding unto the Laborious Husbandman the 
moſt neceſſary Suſtentation this Life requires , but not without 
induſtry and toyl : The Plough being the moſt happy Inſtrument 
that ever was diſcovered z the Inventor of the uſe whereof was by 
the Heathens celebrated as a Goddeſs, 
Prima Ceres ferro mortales vertere terrant Virgil 
Inſtituit. = = + - 

But of the Plough it ſelf Triptolemas 1s ſaid to have invented, Pliny. 
This Att was always ineſteem, as before in the Preface we have 
ſhewn, and from this part thereof, being the moſt / pal, doth 
it take its Name of Agriculture, from the Tilling of the Land with 
the Ploweb, or with the Spade the more ancient Inſtrument, though 
not more neceſſary and beneficial : And fince its firſt Invention 
hath there been many ſeveral Improvements made of it for the 
more facile and commodious uſe thereof, and every day almoſt, 
and in every place doth the Ingenious Husbandman endeavor to 
excel the {lothful in this moſt neceſſary Art, that from a burthen- 
ſom and toylſom labor, it is in ſome places become but a pleaſing 
and profitable Exerciſe, andits hoped that by thoſe Preſidents 
and Examples, the more Vulgar will be provoked to a more unt- 
verſal uſe of that which is beſt and moſt advanitagious to them- 
ſelves, as well as the publick, More of this Inſtrument ſee here- 
after in this Treatiſe. 


Sed. r. 
What Lands improved by Tillage. 


Non 0mnis fert omnia tellas , Every ſort of Land almoſt requires 
a different Husbandry , ſome Grounds producing plenty of that 
which on another will not grow. This is none of the meaneſt 
part of the Husbandmans <kill to underſtand what is moſt proper 
to be propagated on each ſort of Land; the ſtrong and ſtitiground 
receiving the greateſt Improvement from the Plough; and the 
mellow,warm, and light, from other Plantations of Fruits,@c. 
Denſa magis Cereri, rariſrima queque Lyao. Virgil 
Although the beſt, warmeſt , and lighteſt Land yields moſt excel- 


lent Corn , yet the other ſortsof Lands yield not ſo good : _ 
ants, 
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Plants,Graſs, Hay,&c. alſo neceſſary for the Husbandman , there- 
fore our principal deſign muſt be to appropriate each ſbre to that 
Method of Husbaridry moſt natural unto it That where the na- 
ture of the Land differs, which it uſually doth in the ſame Pa- 
Tiſh, and many times in one and the ſame Farm , and ſometimes in 
the ſame Field, that there, there may be uſed a different way. 
We have before diſcourſed of what Lands are fitteſt for Meadows, 
and Paſtitres , and now ſhall give you thoſe DireftionsI finde, to 
know what is moſt proper for the Plough. 

The ſtrong and ſtiff, as we ſaid before, and alſo the cold and 
moiſt, and that which lies obvious to the extremities of cold or 
heat, as is moſt of the Champion or FieJd-land, for there may be 
ſown ſuch Seeds that naturally affect ſuch places, until they are 
reduced and better qualified by Encloſure, the firſt and main prin- 
cipal of Improvement : Alſo moſlie and tuſty Grounds are much 
improved by ploughing, and Grounds ſubje& to pernicious 
Weeds may be much advantaged, by deſtroying the Weeds, and 
propagating good Corn or other Tillage in the room thereof. 
he manner of , All clay, ſtiff, cold, and moiſt Grounds are generally thrice 
ploughing o& ploughed, in the Spring, Summer, and at Seed-timetor Wheat, and 
husbending four times for Barley , it it be the firſt Grain ſown after long re- 


—= iT. ſting, which in molt places is not uſual. Theſe ſeveral Plough- 


and mejſt. ings or Fallowings are very advantagious to Ground in ſeveral 
reſpeds. 

1. It layeth the Ground by degrees in Ridges in ſuch order as 
the nature thereof requireth 3 for the more in number , and the 
higher the Ridges, the better they are for Wheat, which natural- 
ly delighteth in a moiſt Ground, ſothat it be laid dry, that is, not 

ubje& to be drowned or over-glutted with water in moiſt years : 
And this Method of laying the Ridges, much prevents the blaſt- 
ing of Wheat; for Wheat is eaſily over-charged with Water, either 
in Winter or Summer. 

2. This often ſtirring the Land makes it light and fitter for the 
Seed to take root therein, the Clods being apt to diſſolve by be- 
ing expoſed tothe weather, and often broken by the Plough. 

3. It kills the weeds which in ſtrong Lands are apt to over-run 
the Corn. 

4. It fertilizeth Land : The Sx and the Sull are ſome Husband- 
mens Soyl. /irgit alſo ſeems to hint as much where he ſaith, 

Pirgue ſolum primis exemplo a menſibus Anni 
Fortes invertant Tauri 3 glebaſque jacentes 
Pulvernlenta coquat maiuris ſolibus eſtes. 

5. It defends the Corn much from the extremities of Weather, 
eſpecially cold Windes, for the more uneven any Piece of Land 
is, the better it bears the extremities of the Winter; for which 
reaſon in the open Champion where the Land is dry, and they do 
not Jay up their Ridges as in other places , yet they harrow it but 
little, and leave it as rough as they can, for no other cauſe but to 
break the fleeting Winds. The Gardiners near Loxdox now ſeem 
to ynitate this praGtiſe, by laying their Gardens in Ridges, _ 

onely 
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onely the better to ſhelter their Seeds from the cold Windes, but * * 
alſo to give itanadvantage of the Sun,,; as I my ſelf proved je ma- 
ny years fince:, that Peaſe ſown on the South ſide, of Fall Reds, fo 
railed that they ſeemed. to reſpond to the Elevation of the Pole, 
roſpered well, and paſſed the Winter better, and were much ear. 
ier inthe Spring, than thoſe otherwiſe _- = hn 
But inccaſe.you intend to ſow Barley firſt therein, after thethire 
Fallowing , it muſt lye over the Winter, that the Froſts may th 
better temper” it for the Seed-time, when it isto be ploughed a” 
gain 3 If for Peaſe or Beans, once Fallowing before Winter ſerves 
the turn. | TT 
If it hath a good Sward or Turf on it, 1 uther pots you. to 
denſbire or burn it the Summer before you ſow it; this is the mare 
expeditious and advantagious way , it ſpends the Acid moiſture 
(an enemy to Vegetation ) it kills the weeds, and brings the Land 
quickly to a fine light temper. 
Other ſorts of Land improveable by the Plough, are very good Rich and met- 
rich, mixed Land, and of a good black mould, _ -... , _ bwLed.. 
Nigra fere & pinguis -- « - Ye Me: 
Optima frumentis = « - 4 . _ 
Or of any other colour that hath lain long for Paſture, till it be 
over-grown with Moſs, Weeds, or ſuch like, which will as ſoon 
grow on rich Lands as poor : To theſe Lands Ploughing is not onely 
a Medicine or Cure , but raiſeth an immediate Advantage, and 
much benefiteth the Land for the future, in cafe you take but a 
Crop or twoata time, and lay it down for Paſture again well 
ſoyled , or elſe ſown with ſome of the New Graſſes or Hays before 
named; but if not, yet onely by ſoyling it the year before you 
lay it down, it may yield a very good Grals after the Corn is car- 
ried off, and ſoon come to a Sward. The Land is to be laid in 
height according as it is inclinable to Moiſture or Drought. New 
broken Ground if it be ſown with Peaſe the firſt year, ſaves 
one ploughing , and a good part of the Herbage the Summer be- 
fore; italſo | I Ynra the weeds, and better prepares the Land for 
any other Grain. 
In every part of Exgland there is much WaſteLand , and other Pow andbers 
old Paſtures that bears the name of Barren Land, although for '* 
the moſt part by good husbandry it may be reduced into Tillage, 
and become very truitful and advantagious to the Husband-man in , 
particular, avd Commonwealth in general z As is evident in many 
articular parcels lately Encloſed, and taken out of the ſuppoſed 
OT Heaths and Commons, that are now fruitful Fields; there- 
fore before any thing conſiderable can be effeted to the Improve- 
ment and right Ordering of theſe ſorts of Land, the Delign of 
Encloſure ought to be ſeriouſly proſecuted ; but for ſuch that are 
already Encloſed, and yet remain barren and unfruitful, it is a 
manifeſt ſign of the ill management of the Proprietors, or that 
the Tenant in poſleſsion hath but a ſhort time , or that he is obli- 
ged not to alter the nature and order of the Ground; or ( which 


15 too common ) that the preſent charge of good Husbandry , ex- 
K ceeds 
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ceeds an ill Hiisbands Store : His poor and beggatly Farm hath wa- 


ted what he Hath, and he has no more to try new Conchaficns 
'withal 3 Atd inthis condition is abrmdance of Land mn this King- 


dotm'barren Land, poor Cartel, and bad Corn , doinfſenfibly asic 
were devour us, becaufe-once in frve'or ſeven years m a very wet 
Summer, or ſuch hke, when the rich Vales fuffer, theſe barren 
'Lands yield a confiderable Advantage , which as a Lottery, en- 


. c6urages us to'begga 


| 24 

'The beſt and ipeedieſt way to reduce theſe Lands that have 
Jong hin untilled;and that have a Sward eit her-of ſowre Graſs, or 
of Ruſhes;, Weeds, or ſuch like, or of heathy Goſs , Fearn or 


"Broom, by which means they have contracted: an evil Juice, inju- 


Tious'to Vegetation, and withal a fertfle Terreftial Salt 3 the beſt 
way, 1 ſay, to improve and reduce theſe Lands into Tillage, is 
ro born-bait, or denfhire them , as is hereafter ſhewn, which 
way is uſed on the barrenneſt and pooreſt Lands in Ergland, or 
Wales, where'before hardly any thing would grow, now will grow 
as good Wheat or other Gratn, as on the beſt Land you have. 
Many preſidents hereof there are in feveral places of England, 
where 1n two or three years, by this onely means the Husbandman 


Pains as much above all-expence , as the purchaſe of the Land was 
-worth before. 'Obferve onely this Cainion, That you be not'too 


to ſow it ſooften til you have drawn out the heart of the 


Land; which then it will eaſily yeild, that it muſt lye reſted many 


years, to gain'a Sward again; Nor that'yon expend the Soy] made 
of the Straw , on other Landsz which ill Husbandry is general- 
1y uſed, that it —_ an ifl'name on this part of Improvement 5 
Which if wellſoyled and laid for Paſture, after two Crops will 
iId a very good Grafs, as T have ſeen experienced, or eMe may 
eſown with new Hays or'Graſles. 


Sect. 2. 
Of Digging of Land for Corn. 


The Spade ſeemes to contend with the Plough for Antiquity, and 
is the common opinion, that it was in uſe before it; The Spade 
being the more plain and ſimple Inſtrument, and withal rhe 
Jaborious. . The Plough ſeeming to be an Invention for expedition, 
eaſe and advantage, to which generally all New Inventions ſhonJd 
tend;but that now at laſt the Spade ſhould ſupplant the Plovgh,1 ſee 
no reaſon, for as the oxe is neceflary & uſeful for the better propa- 

ating of Plants that take deep root,ſo is the other as neceſſary and 
profitable for ſuch that root more ſhallow , as Corn and Pulſe 
uſually do 3 Other differences ſeem to be in the looſening and 
tempering the ground for the Seeds the better to extend, and 
ſpread their Roots, and for the better burying and deſtroying 
the Weeds; Theſe ſeem to be of greater Importance than the 
depth only , but all theſe by a Judicious and Induſtrious Hns- 
bandman are remedied and performed by the Plough as well as 


by the Spade 3 for it the depth of the mould will bear it , or the 


nature 
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nature of the Seed you ſow requires it , a Dcble- Plongh , the one Derp plongh- 
ſucceeding the other in depth , may be made; or the labor may 59 * 
be performed by two Ploughs, the one following the other in the cas 
ſame Furrow 3 but if a F/oxgh be Artihcrally made, and ſet towork 
deep, although you ploughthe leſs ina day , it will ſtir the Land 

deep enough for any of our uſual Graizs or Pulſe : And as for brea- 

king or tempering the Land, anddeſtroying the Weeds, plough- 

ing and croſs ploughing at ſeveral ſeaſons will do more, and at leſs 
expence, than'once digging can do; Andif you pleaſe you may 
draw over the ſame ( before your Jaſt ploughing) a large kinde 

of Harrow very heavy, or with a ſufficient weight on it , which 

in ſome places is uſually called Dragging.: This extremity is onely 
neceſſary in ſome forts of ſtiff Land , other lighter is much more 
eaſily managed. Mr. Platt in his Adams Tool Revived: or, His New 

Art of Setting Corn, where he ſo much contends for the Spade, gives 

this inſtance of the Plough , That a parcel of Land firſt croſs ploughed 

with a deep-cutting Plough , and then plonghed- over the third time with 

a ſhallow Plough , that made very cloſe and narrow Furrows, then was 

the. Seed ſownby a skilful Sower , anther harrowed over , yielded 
fifteen quarters on each Acre ſo Tilled and Sown. 1 preſume it this 
Relation may upon experience prove true, that none will be ſo 
much conceited of a Novelty, as to deſert this Method of Agri- 
culture, tor that tedious and coſtly way of the Spade : Bur in cale it 

doth not Annually amount unto ſuch a prodigious increaſe'as this 
Prefldent , yet doth it plainly evidence that good Culture doth in- 
finitely meloriate the Land, and advance the Crop, and mank 
foldly repay the expence and labor beſtowed thereonzwhich is the 

molt you can expect of the Spade. l 


Seft. '2. 


Of the different Species of, Grain, Corn, Pulſe, &c. uſually ſown, 
or neceſſary to be propagated inour Conntrey Farm, 


There is not any Grain more univerſally uſeful and neceſſary vie. 
than Wheat , whereof there are ſeveral ſorts, ſome more agres- 
able and better thriving on ſome ſort of Land than on other,that it 
conduceth much tothe Husbandmans advantage rightly to under- 
ſtand the natural temper of his Land,and what ſpecies of Grain,and 
particular ſort of ſuch Grain beſt agreeth with the nature of his 
Land; As ſome'orts of Land bear Plſes better than Corn, and 
ſome bears Bayley better than Wheat, and ſome ſorts of Wheat 
prove better on cold ſtiff Land, than on hot ordry,&'c. We find 
many ſorts of Wheat mentioned in our Auſtick Authors, as hole ,, .. 
Straw-wheat, Rivet-wheat, white and red; Polland Wheat, white and hear. 
red, great and ſmall ; Turkey-wheat, Purkey-wheat, Gray-wheat, Flax- 
ex-wheat : I ſuppoſe the ſame in ſome places called Lamwas-wheat, 
Chiltey-wheat , Ograve-wheat , Saraſne-wheat , with ſeveral other 
Names, though its probable may be the ſame ſorts. The Great 
Pollardthey ſay delights beſt on ſtiff Lands, and ſo doth the Ogravez 
Flaxen-wheat and Lammas on indifferent Land , and Srefins-wheat 
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ot any 3 But what the different natures of theſe and other ſeveral 
forts are , and in what Land they moſt. principally delight ,. and 
the-differences of their C#ltxre, I leave to the more 1ngeniovs and 
expert Husbandman to finde out, and diſcover. $1 
- It is obſerved that the Bearded. -#heat fuffereth not by 1idew, 
becauſe the Beard thereot sa kinde of defence to prelerve it from 
Dew. | Wheat is uſually fown in the Autumrm , and belt in a web ſea- 
ſop;, Triticum luto , bordeym pulvere-conſerite , and either earlier 
or later as the natureof the Land, and ſcituation of the place 
requires. mw ts Vo 
: This is another very neceſſary Grain, though uſyally converted 
ta the worſt uſe of any that grows in Exgland: It is the principal 
Iogredient into-our neceſlary Drink moderately uſed , but the uſe 
thereof in exceſs1s hecome the moſt general raging Vice , and as 
it were the Privmum Mobile to molt other deteſtable Evils. It 1s alſo 
2-Bexc to Ingenuity, many of our beſt Mechanicks being too:much 
addicted tothe tinQture of this Grain; nevertheleſs it ſo naturally 
delights in ourmeaner ſort of Land, and in the Champion Coug- 
treys, that jts becomea principal part of the Countrey-mans.Til- 
lage ,: that the edo great a quantity thereof doth impede the pro» 
gation of ſeveral other Grains and Pulſes much more neceſlary 
Nether know I any way to remedy this Neglect on the one fide , 
and Wilfulneſs on the other , unleſs the Deſign of Encloſure might 
take effet, for then would the Lands be ſo much the more en- 
riched , that they would bear other Grain, to a greater advan- 
tage to the Hatbandman than Barley or that a double or treble 
Tax might be impoſed on every Acre of Barley-land, for what it is 
on other Grain, which would provoke the Habandman to that 
which would be moſt for his Advantage, then would there be a 
greater plenty of all other ſorts of Grain and Pulſe, and at a lower ' 
rice, andonely good.Liquor a little the dearer , which may by 
Hoaſkkeepers the eaſier be born withal. 
The Seaſons for ſowing of Barley differ according to the nature 
of the Soyl , and ſcituation of the Place; Some ſow in March, 
ſome in April, others not until May, yet with good ſucceſs3 no 
certain Rule can be herein preſcribed, it uſually proves as the ſuc- 
ceeding Weather happens, onely a dry time is moſt kindly for 
| the Seed, 
Difference of . There is little difference obſerved in Barley , onely there is one 
"— ſort called Rath-ripe Barley, which is uſually ripe two or three 
Vern - 2a the otver, and delights beſt in ſome ſorts of hot and 
ry Land. 
his is a Grain generally known, and delighteth in a dry warm 
Land, and will grow in moſt ſort of Land fo that the Earth be 
well tempered and looſe , it needeth not ſo rich a Ground, nor 
ſo much care nor coſt beſtowed thereon, as doth the Wheat, 
onely it muſt be Sown in a dry tune, for Rain ſoon drowneth it, 
they uſually ſay a ſhower of Rain will drown it in the hopper 
Wet 1s ſo great an Enemy to it, It isquick of Growth, ſoon up 
after it is ſown, and ſooner in the Ear, uſually in 4prill, w_ alſo 
ooner 


Barley- 
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ſooner ripe than other Grain; Yet in ſome places is it uſual to 4-6 


ſow heat and Rye mixed , which grow together, and are reaped 
rogether ; but the Kye mult needs be ripe before the //heat 3 Nei- 
ther can | diſcover where a greater advantage lyes in ſowing them 
together , than in ſowing them apart. The principal ſeaſon of 
ſowing of Aye is in the Aatuz: about September, according as the 
ſeaſon permits and the nature of the Ground requires. 


Oats are very profitable and neceflary Grain, in moſt places of 0 


Englad, t'cy are the molt principal 'Grain Horſes affect, and 
commended for that uſe above any other; On ſuch Lands that 
by-rezſon of the cold no other Grain will thrive , yet Oats grow 
tierce plentifully , as many places in ales and Darby-fiire can 
wirneſs; there is noground too rich nor too poor, too hot, nor 
too- cold for them, they are eſteemed a peeler of the Ground, 
the beſt ſeaſon for ſowing of them is 1n Febyxary, or March; The 
white Oat is the beſt and heavieſt Grain,z The Meal makes good 
bread and much uſed for that purpoſe in'many places , and alſo 
good Portage , and ſeveral other Meſles, and is in great eſt to- 
wards Scotland, and in Wales 3 Oaten Malt .alſomakes good Beer. 


-It isa Grain exceeding advantagious on barren ſandy Lands, puck-whezr, 
it is much ſown in Surrey, much leſs than any other Grain ſowes © French 


an Acre, it is uſually ſown. as Barley, but later, it isalſolate ripe, ® 
and yeildsa very great increaſe, and 1s excellent food for ſwine, 
Poultry, &c. after it is mowen it mult ly ſeveral dayes till the 
ſhaiks be withered before it be hoaſed ; Neither is there any 
danger of the ſeed falling fromit. 


Our Ruſtick Authars:mention feveral other ſorts of Corn or Other ſorts of 
Grain, as Zee or $pelt-corn, Far, Millet,.' Seſame, Rice, &c. which I ©'** 


ſhall forbear to particularize on, vntil we are better ſatisfied of 
their naturesandule, and experienced in the way or method of 


their propagation. 


Of all Pulſes that are ſown or propagated, Peaſe claim the *** 


preheminence, not onely for their general uſe both by Sea and 
Land, both for man and beaſt , but alſo for the diverſity of their 
kinds; Almoſt for every ſort of Land and for every ſeaſon adiffer- 
ent ſort of Peaſe , ſome are white Peaſe, ſome'gray, green; gc. 
not neceſſary here to be enumerated, every underſtanding Hus- 
bandman knowing what ſorts beſt accords with his Lands In a 
ſtiff, fertile Ground they yield a very confiderable Crop , without 
ſuch frequent Fallowings as other Grains requires, and'deſtroy 
the Weeds , and fit and prepare the Land for After-crops, being 
an Improver , and not an Impoveriſher of Land, as Husbandmen 
uſually obſerve. 

This alſo is of general uſe and benefit , and placed before any 
other Pulſes by Fling for its commodiouſneſs both for man and 
beaſt, yet we finde the Peaſe to be more univerſally propagated. 
Of Bean: there are ſeveral ſorts, the Great Garden-Beans, and mid- 
dle ſort of Bean, and the ſmall Bean , or Horfe-bean 3 The latter 
onely is uſually ſown in Ploughed-Lands, and delights principally 


in (tiff and ſtrong Ground, and thrives not in light, ſandy, or bar- 
ren 3 


ray 
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Fitchei, 


Lenuilss» 


Lupines, 


Tare!, 


Other Pulſes, 


ren They are proper to be ſown 1n Land ar the firſt breaking up, 
where you intend afterwards to ſow other Grain , becauſe they 
deſtroy the Weeds, and improve the Land, as generally doth all 
other Cod-ware, Of the other ſorts of Bears, and alſo of Peaſe , we 
{hall ſay more hereafter in.this Treatiſe. 

The Citchor Fetch , whereof there are ſeveral ſorts, but two of 
molt principal Note , the Wizter and Summer Fetch 3 the one ſown 
before Winter, and abiding the extremity of the Weather; the other 
not ſo hardy, and ſown in the Sprirg, they are much ſown in ſome 
places, and toa very conſiderable Advantage; they are a good 
ſtrong and nouriſhing food to Cattel , either given in the Straw or 
without, and are propagated after the manner of Peaſe. 

The leaſt of all Palſes is the Lexti//, in ſome places called Tlls ; 
It is ſown in ordinary ground, and requires it not very rich. Ot a 
very few ſown on an Acre, you ſhall reap an incredible quantity, 
although they appear on the Ground but ſmall, and lye in a little 
room in the Cart : they are a moſt excellent ſweet .Fodder:,- and 
to be preferred before any other Fodder or Pulſe for Calves , or 
any other young Cattel. .:...» 1. E 

This P#lſe , though not-uſed in this Conntrey as everT could un- 
derſtand ,(,unteſs a tew in a Garden ) yer we finde it highly com- 
mended to be a Pulſe requiring little trouble, and co help the 
Ground the moſt of any thing that is ſown , and tobe a good ma- 
nure for barren Land , where it thrives very well, as on ſandy, 
gravelly,and the worſt that may be, yea among(t Buſhes and Bry- 
ars. Sodden in water it is excellent Foad for Oxen;:and donbtleſs 
for Swine and other Cattel : ib theſe be true, as probably they ſeem 
to be, Iadmire this Plant ſhould be ſo much negle&ed 3 but I may 
give you a more plenary and fatisfaQory Accumpt of this,and ſome 
other not uſual Seeds and Pulſes another time. 

Theſe are not uſual in moſt places of England, but where they 
are ſown they much benefit the Land as other Prlſes, and are ra- 
ther ta be preferred for Fodder than any other uſe they can be 
put unto. 

There are ſeveral other P»lſes or Seeds mentioned in our Au- 
thors, as Faſelr, Cich, Peaſon, Wilde Tares, &c. which if carefully 
and ingeniouſly | ngmy might redound tothe Husbandmans 
Advantage; and in the ſame manner might ſeveral other not 

et brought into common uſe, although they might in all pro- 
ability, be as beneficial as thoſe already in uſe, 


Sed. 4. 
Of Hemp and Flax, 


Within the compaſsof our Lands ſubject to the Calizre of the 
Plough; may theſe two neceſſary and profitable Vegetables be 
propagated, requiring a competent proportion of Ground to 
raiſe'a quantity ſufficient to ſupply our ordinary occaſions and ne- 
ceffities 3 in defe& whereof, and meerly through our own negleRt 
and ſloath , we purchaſe the greateſt ſhare of theſe Hempen and 


Flaxen 
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Flaxen Commodities we ufe from Strangers at a dear Rate, when 
we have room enough to raiſe wherewith of the ſame Commoadi- 
ties to furniſh them : But that (to our ſhame be it ſpoken ) we 
prefer good Liquor, or at leaſt the Corx that makes it, before any 
other Grain or Seed, although other may be propagated with 
greater facility, lefs hazard, and abundantly more advantagious, 
both to the Husbandman and Nation 1n general, than that. 

I need not put Excuſes into the Countrey-mens mouthes, they Inpediments 
have enough for their grand Negligence in this principal part nag. 
of Aericultxre , but that T here propoſe them in hopes ſome Wor. —m—__ 
thy Patriots will uſe their endeavours to remove theſe Impedi- 


ments. 
1, The firſt and moſt grand Impediment to this Improvement, ” of Tad 


is want of Encouragement to Trade , ora right Conſtitution or 3,« 
Ordering of Employments for the Poor throughout the Coun- 

treys, which may be accompliſhed without charge ( the common 

Remora to all Ingenuities ) by granting ſome extraordinary 1»: 

mnnities tocertain Societies in ſeveral places convenient in every 

County to be eſtabliſhed ; which being the firſt and chiefeſt thing 

to be done, will almoſt of it ſelf remove all other Impedi- 

ments. 

2. Thenext is the defett of Experience , very few underſtand- ”ot of Expe- 


ing the way of Sowing, Gathering, Watering, Heckling, and other i: 
vgdoulas Modes in Sdeadn theis Crmnothls , —_ yet thena- xk 
rure of the Ground either of them delights in; All which by the 
Preſident and Example of ſome publique and ingenious Spirits, 

and by the Conſtitution of a Trade to take off the ſaid Commodi- 

ties to the Husbandmans Advantage, may eaſily be removed. 

3. Another main Impediment to the Improvement and Propa. Tithrs an im- 
ation of theſe and ſeveral other Staple Commodities , not yet ***"=** 
rought into publique uſe and practice, is, that the Planter after 

he hath been at extraordinary expencein Fertilizing, Tilling, and 
Planting his Land, and in preſerving and advancing the Growth 
of ſuck Commodities, not onely the Profit of his Land , but alſo 
of all his Expence and Labour muſt be decimated; which in ſome 
years amounts to more than his own clear Profits, when before 
ſuch Improvements made , littlg Tythe was paid, as for Paſture- 
Lands is uſual 3 either a reſervation to the Parſon of what was for- 
merly paid out of ſuch unimproved Lands, or a certain 4/odws de- 
cimandi, according to the nature of the Commodity planted, might 
prove a very great Encouragement to the Husbandman , an infi- 
nite Advantage to the Nation in general , and not theleaſt injury 
or loſs to the Clergy, or Impropriator, Some other Impediments 
there are, and alſo other Propoſitions might be made for the Ad- 
vancement of this and ſeveral other Commodities, but they re- 
quire _ time to treat of, than in this place we may diſpenſe 
witnal. 
Hemp delights in the beſt Land , warm and fandy, or a little Henp. 

gravelly, ſoit be rich and of a deep ſoyl 3 cold Clay, wet and 


mooriſh 1s not good : It is good to deſtroy Weeds on any _ 
e 
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The beſt $eed is the brighteſt that will retain its colour and ſub. 

ſtance in Rubbing 3 three Buſhels will ſow an Acre, the richer the 

Land, the thicker it muſt be ſown; the poorer, the thinner : from' 

the beginning to the end of April 1s the time of _—_ according 

as the Spring falls out earlier or later z it muſt be caretully preſer- 
ved from Birds, who will deſtroy many of the Seeds. 
The Seaſon of Gathering of it i? firſt about Lawme, whena 
ood part of it will be ripe, that is the lighter Summer-hemp that 

_ no Seed , andis called the Fimble-Hemp, and the Stalk grows 

white, and when it is ripe it is moſt eafily diſcernable , which is a- 

bout that ſeaſon to be pulled forth and dried, and laid up for uſe 

you muſt be cautious of breaking what you leave, leſt you ſpoil 
it : you mult let the other grow till the Secd be ripe , which will 
be hom Michaelmas,or before, and this is uſually called the Karle- 

Hemp : When you have gathered and bound it up in bundles, in 

Bonds of a yard compaſs (the Statute meaſure) you muſt (tack it 

up, or houſe it till you thraſh out the Seed. An Acre of Hemp may 

be worth unwrought from five to eight pound; it wrought up, to 
ten or twelve pound, or more and 1sa very great ſuccour to the 
oor , the Hewpen Harveſt coming after other Harveſts : And then 

b the bad, wet, and Winter ſeaſons it affords continual employ. 

ment to ſuch alſo that are not capable of better, | 

But for the Method and right way of Watering, Pilling, Brea- 
king, Tewtawing', &c. I ſhall leave you to ſuch that are experien- 
ced therein, finding no certain Rules left us by our Ruſtick Au- 
thors, 

Fla, This is alſo a very excellent Commadity , and the Tilling and 
Ordering thereof a very good piece of Husbandry , it will thrive 
in any good ſound Land beitin what Countrey ſoevyer, but that is 
beſt that hath layen long unploughed : the beſt Land yields the 
beſt Flax, and raiſes the greateſt Improvement. The Land muſt 
be well ploughed, and laid flat and even , and the Seed ſown in a 
warm ſeaſon, about the middle or end of March, or at fartheſt in 
the beginning of April. If it ſhould come a wet ſeaſon , it would 
require weeding. 

Beſt Seed. The beſt Seed is that which comes from the Eaſt Countrey, al- 
though it coſt dear, yet it will caſily repay the Charge, and wil) 
laſt indifferent well two or three Crops, then its beſt to renew it 
again : Of the beſt Seed two Buſhels may ſerve on an Acre, but 
more of our Ezgliſh Seed, becauſe it groweth ſmaller. You muſt 
be ſure to ſow it on good Land , becauſe it robs the Ground much 
and burneth it , asanciently it was obſerved by Virgil , Urit enint 
lini Campus Seges, but it liberally repayeth it. 

You muſt be careful that it grow not till it be over-ripe , nor to 
gather it before it be ripe 3 the ripeneſs is beſt known by the Seed, 
at the time let the Pluckers be nimble , and tye it up in hand- 
fulls, and ſet them up untill they be perfetly dry, and then 
houſe it. 

Value of Flax. An Acreof good Flax on the Ground may be worth, if it be of 
the beſt Seed, from ſeven to twelve pound, yeafar more; but if it 
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Vale of Hemp 
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be wrought up fit to ſell in the Market, it may come to fifteen or 
_— pound. | 

As for the Watering, Drying, Breaking, and Tewtawing , as we 
ſaid before of Hemp, we mult refer to thoſe that are better expe- 
rienced therein, | 


| Sect, 5s '- 
Ge Of Woad, &e. 
”'his is'a very rich Commodity, and worthy ts be taken notice 
of by the Hwbandmar, it requiresa very rich Land, ſound and 
watt , ſaith Mr. 21th ; butl have ſeen it uſually planted upon an 
ordinary Ground, but warm and light,. and in good heart, having 
tong reſted , and but new broken up; it robs Land much, being 


long continued upon it , yet moderately uſed ir JO Land for. 
3 


Corn, abating the overmuch Fertitity thereof, and draws a dif- 
ferent Juice for whatthe Corn requires : the Land muſt be finely 
ploughed and harrowed for this Seed, whereof about four Buſhels 
willtow an Acre it muſt be very finely harrowed, 'and all Clots, 
Stones, Turfs, &c. picked away and laid on heaps, as is uſual in 
Woad-Lands , then is to be continually weeded till the Leaves co- 
er the Ground 3 and when the Leaves are grown fair and large, 
Hen ſet to cutting, and ſo throughout the Summer, that you may 
have five or ſix Crops , and ſometimes but three, in one year of 
IW24d : what grows in Winter Sheep will eat. | 
' "The time for ſowing of Woad, is in the middle and end of 


- 


AMarch. . 


| 'Whenitis cut, it muſt be immediately carried to the 24/1. The 
manner whereof, with the right ordering of Wozd, and of all ©- 
ther neceſ{ary circumſtances relating thereto, is beſt learned of an 
experienced Workman, which is eafily obtained, 


To take it in,the very feaſon is a fundamental Piece , which is To knww when 


when the Leaf is come to its full omen , and retains its perfect '* #/4#%e- 


colour and lively greennefs, then ſpeedily cut it, that it fade not, 
nor wax pale before you have cut your Crop, 

The two firſt Crops are the beſt , which are uſually mixed toge- 
ther in the ſeaſoning 3 the latter Crops are much worſe , which if 
etther are mixed with the former, they marr the whote. 


It isa —_ Commodity for the Dyers Trade, and is very advan- Prof of mus 


tagious tothe Hwbandmarn, it more than doubleth the Rent of his 
Land, ſometimes it quadruples it; it hath been ſold from 61. to 
301. the Tun. 


The planting and propagating whereof is eſteemed another ex- Are Cole; 
cellent piece of Husbandry and Improvement for Land, and** 


more eſpecially on Marſh-Land, Fen-Land , or newly recove- 
w_ Sea-Lands , or any Land rank and fat, whether Arrable or 
ure. | 
The Cole-Seed is eſteemed the beſt, the biggeft. and faireſt alſo 
that you can get, let it be dry and of aclear colour » likethe beſt 
Onion-Sced; it is uſually brought from Holland. 
| L t 


4 
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It is to be ſown at or about 4id-ſummer : you muſt have your 
Land ploughed very well, and laid even and fine, and then ſow it, 
about a Gallon will ſow an Acre; the Secd muſt be mixed with 
ſome other matter , as before we directed about Clover-graſs Seed, 
for the more even diſperſing thereof. | | 

When the one half of the Seed begins to look brown, its time 
to reap it, which muſt be done as you uſually do Wheat, and lay 
it two or three handfuls together till it be dry, and that through 
dry too , which will be near a fortnight ere it be dry enough, it 
muſt not beturned nor touched, if it be poſſible, leſt you ſhed the 
Seed : it muſt be gathered on Sheets, or large Say/-clothes, and fo 


carried into the Barn or Floor very large, to be immediately thra- 
ſhed our. 


Profit thereof. The main Benefit is in the Seed : If it be good, it will bear five 


T w1Meps. 


Hartlibs Lt» 
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uarters on an Acre, and is worth uſually four ſhillings the Bu« 
ſhel. ſometimes more and ſometimes leſs 3 the greater your parcel 
1s, the better price you will have. Itis uſed to make 0y/ thereof; 
it thrives beſt on moiſt Land, it cannot be too rank, it fits the Land 
for Corn, &c. | hus far hath Mr. Blith delivered, little elſe is 
written of this Seed, therefore we leave it tg the more experien- 
ced perſons. | 

Although this be a Plant uſually nouriſht in Gardens, and be 
properly a Garden Plant , yet is to the very great Advantage of 
the Hurbandman ſown in his Fields in abs fon places, and 
alſo in ſome parts of Fxeland, nor onely for Cylinary uſes, as about 
London, and other great Towns and Cities, but alſo for Food for 
Cattel, as Cows, Swine, &c. They delight in a warm,mellow, and 
light Land, rather ſandy than otherwiſe , not coveting a rich 
Mould. The Ground mult be finely ploughed and harrowed, and 
thenthe Seed ſown, and raked in with a Buſh, or ſuch like. They 
are ſown at two Seaſons of the year, in the Spring with other the 
like K7tchep: Tillage, and alſo about Midſummer, or after, in the 
Fields for the uſe of Cattel, or any other uſe. In Holland they 
ſlice their Turneps , with their tops, and Rape-ſeed Cakes, and 
Grains, &c. and therewith make Maſhes for the Cows, and give it 
them warm, which the Cows will eat like Hogs. 

Cows and Swine alſo will cat them raw, if they are introduced 
into the dyet , by giving the Turneps firſt boyled unto them , and 
then onely ſcalded, and afterwards they will exc them raw. 

It is allo reported, that at Rozen they boy! Tyrneps with the 
Leaves on them till they be tender, and add thereto Wheaten- 
bran, and of the Cakes of RKape-ſeed or Lin-ſeed , all which hath a 
ſingular faculty of fatting Cattel, ( but for Milch-beaſts _ put 
leſs of the Seeds) this they give twice a day , and is the molt part 
of their Feeding for the Winter onely. 

Itisa very great neglect and deficiency in our Engliſh Husban- 
dry, that this particular Piece is no more proſecuted, ſeeing that 
the Land it requires need not be very rich , and that they may be 
ſown as a ſecond Crop alſo, eſpecially after Early-peaſe ; and that 
it ſupplies the great want of Fodder that is uſual inthe Whenes, 

no 
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not onely for fatting Beaſts, Swine, &c. butalſo tor our 14;1che 
Kine. 
; Sect. 6: 

Of Setting of Corn. 


Beſides the uſua! manner of ſowing of Corn, are there ſeve. 
ral other wayes of diſperſing it, as by ſetting, and howing of it 
iv, &c. This art of ſetting Corn ſeems to be very ancient, as 
appears by Virgil , Unguibus infodiunt et ipſis fruges---- and hath 
been a long time attempted to be brought into pradiice again, as 
appears by Mr. Platts Adams Tool Revived, printed in the year 
1600. where he doth very ingeniouſly deſcribe, not onely the 
way, but the great advantage that accrewes by this then new 
diſcovery 3 The firſt part thereof giving you the reaſon why 
Corn ſown the common way yields not ſo great an increaſe as it 
doth by being ſet 3 then heſhews you the manner of digging the 
Land where you are to ſet your Corn, (whereof we have ſpoken 
before) then he proceeds tothe Deſcription of his Inſtruments, 
whereof ſome are onely many pins ſetat a convenient diſtance in 
a board , which compreſſed on the Firth make ſo many holes 
wherein the heat-graines are to be dropt one by one, but be- 
cauſe theſe are very unneceſſary and troubleſome, and that 
there are newer and better wayes found out, I ſhall decline any 
further diſcourſe about thems Alſo he gives you the diſtance 
and depth , where he obſerves that at three inches diſtance and 
three inches depth there hath grown thirty Quarters of Wheat 
onan Acre of Ground, and that four inches in depth and di- 
ſtance hath yielded but twenty Quarters 3 he alſo ſpeaks of five 
inches in depth, and five in diſtance : Its probable the diverſity of 
the Land or of theſe years wherein the experiments were proved, 
might beget ſome differences. Afterwards he adviſeth in barren 
Lands to fill up the holes with ſome good mixture or fat Com« 
poſt, or to imbibe the Grain you ſet therewith z whereof more 

e 


reafter. 
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Then Mr. Gabriel Platt ſucceeds with his newer and better com- Diſcovery of 


poſed Method of ſetting Corn , whereby he pretends to remedy a 
all the Inconveniences of the former way, by his two new inverit- 
ed Engines, the one for the more expeditious ſetting of the 
Corn, the other for the laying up the Land on Ridges, juſt on 
the top of the rowes of Corn, that neither ſurpluſage of moy- 
ſture might annoyit, nor froſt in Winter kill it, which way pre- 
vents the laying the Land in high Ridges before ſowing : Nei- 
ther need the Land be digged, onely ploughed, harrowed and 
then fer. 8 


i Tree: 


Thedeſcription of which Ezgize for the ſetting of Corn he Deſcription of 
gives you in theſe words: © Let there betwo boards of equa] M*: Z's Ex- 


© be fet in a Frame of two foot high, the one from the other, 


* then let there be a Funnel for every hole made of thin boards a» 
L 2 & bout 


©* breadth boared with wide holes at four inches diſtance, and C2 [ering 
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& bout two inches ſquare; Then for the top let there be two thin 
& boards of equal breadth boarcd likewiſe , whereof the upper- 
© moſt isto be boared with an hot Iron, with hcles longer the 
& one way than the other, and isto be of ſuch a thickneſs, .that 
«© but one Corn only can lie in the hole; The other board is to be 
« boared with wide holes, and to be looſe, that while theEn- 
« vine is charged the hole paxt may be under the holes of the up- 
* permoſt board, and when the holes in the Earth are made by 
& the Nether workes , then to be moved ſo that all the Corns may 
* drop down. 
« Andforcharging, a little Corn being ſwept up and down by 
& a broom, or a bruſh, will fill the holes, and if any miſs, the 
& workman may put in here and there an odd Corn with his fin- 
«vers, and then moving the ſecond board till the holes be an- 
<« {werable, all the Corns will drop down at an inſtant, then let 
« a large ledge be ſet about the top of the Engine to keep the 
«© Corn from ſpilling, and ſo is the upper part thereof made z 
«& And as forthe Nether work it 1s ſoinewhat more chargeable 
«and intricate, for there muſt be for every hole, a little locker 
< of braſs, caſt with a Verge to nail unto the Nether board about 
« the hole, which muſt be mrned, and boared all of one wideneſs 
© to an haires breadth , and muſt be wide above, and ſtreight be+ 
« low like a Faucet 3. Then there muſt be Iron pins of five inches 
« long, of great thick Iron wyer, drawn ſo fit, that no earth can 
« come into the braſs ſockets; Now to make theſe play up and 
« down at pleaſure , is the greateſt skill in the whole work , and 
< there is no other way, but that which is here deſcribed 3 There 
« muſt be for every wooden Funnel a piece of Iron forged flat, 
© with a hole in the middle, edge-wiſe; which through two lits in 
<« the nether part, muſt play up and down, through which a braſs 
&* najl muſt be faſtned, caſt with an head, contrary to other nails, 
«© bowing downwards, to. which the Iron pins muſt be faſtned 
&< with wyers, and ſo thruſt down and plucked up at pleafure 
& And then every end of the flat pieces of Iron gnuſt be taſtned 
«into a piece of wood , of ſuch thickneſs, that two thereof may 
<« fill up the: diſtance between the rows of the Wooden Funnels, 
«© Theſe may be made to play up and down like Virginal Jacks, 
< and when they are lifted up, then the braſs Funnels being wi- 
* der above than below , giveth leave for the Corn to fall into 
«the holes all at an inſtant. Theſe youu muſt be faſtned toge- 
*ther , the two firſt oa either ſide of the wooden Funnels, then 
*ſo many together as the weight of the workmen is able to thruſt 
© down to make the holes; And there muſt be a ſtay to hold u 
* the Jacks at pleaſure when they are lifted up again to ſuch 
*analitude, as that the Corns may deſcend by them 1nto the 
© holesz And the bottom of the Iron pins muſt be flat , and by 
*that means they will not be ſoapt todraw up the Earth into the 
*Funnels, alſo the roots of the Corn will ſpread better, and 
© bring a-greater increaſe , if theground be ſaddned a little in the 
* bottom of every hole 3 And the tops of the Iron pins mult =_ 
wiſe, 
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« wiſe be flat , and hang a iircie looſe in the wyers, elſe if any of 


*the braſs ſockets get a little wreach, they will not be drawn 
*through , becauſe the holes muſt be ſtreight 5 Though the 
*© makeing of this Engine be ſomewhat chargeable and trouble- 
« ſome , yet if skilful men firſt break the Ice, then it will be com- 
* mon and the moſt profitable invention that ever was found our, 
*and the top of the Engine muſt be ledged about with large 
© ledges, to keep the Corn from ſpilling ; ſo will a quart or two 
© of Corn ſerve a good while and muft be renewed upon occa- 
*ſfionz Alſo if the flits in the Funnels be lined with Iron , the 
&* work will be more dureable. 

<« Bat leſt the charge of this Engine, together with the diffi- 
& calty of getting it , may be a hinderance to the work intended, 
&* our Author adds a deſcription of a more eaſy way (as he ſuppoſ- 
<* eth) for the poorer fort, which is ſubject to the capacity of e- 
<© very ordinary workman, and is made of wood onely without 
« ejther braſs or iron; But he further tells you theſe Engines 
« will not endure like the other, beſides there muſt be four 
* workmen , becauſe the Engine muſt be made of two parts , the 
© one to go before and make the holes, and the other to come at- 
*terand drop inthe Corn : This laſt muſt not differ a whit from 
« the upper part of the former, onely jt muſt have four feet like 
«tops, in the four corners which mult beſet right in the holes, 
c« which are made by the other part , which goeth before , which 
& likewiſe muſt have four ſuch feet to leave an impreſſion , when 
«jt is removed forward, whereby the ſecond may be rightly 
& placed, fo that the Cornes may fall right into every hole ; 
© That part which muſt make the holes 1s to be made of two 
© boards ofequal breadth to the other, and muſt be boared full of 
* holes, of equal diſtance likewiſe, the wooden pins muſt be 
& greater than thoſe of Iron , becauſe the holes will need to be 
cc TC ewhae large and wide, and they muſt be,faſt in the upper 
© board, atd looſe in the nether board. 
« Andif the Engine be large as this way it may be larger than 


The ſecond 
Engine. 


The rear 


whereef ut | 


« the other , by reaſon that it is eafilyer lifted and removed , be. ſuppoſe that the 


«ing in two parts, then the upper part muſt be ſlit, and divided 
« into ſo many parts, that the weight of the workmen by tread- 


lower board 
ſhould te kepe 
down whileſt 


© ing upon them , may preſs them down to make the holes , and #* 2is 


<* though this way will require four workmen, yet the charge 


drawn out of 
the eanh that 


& will not be double, nor much morethan the former way , by »becanb ful 
& reaſon that the workmen may go forward with more expedi- 1, 1" # 


* tion, and may ſet a broader compaſs of ground at one 
© time. : wk : 
Thus far hath Mr. Gabriel Platt proceeded in{his deſcription of his 
Inſtruments, which are the moſt accurate & ingenious that we find 
publiſh'd,l have given it you verbatim,leſt any miſtake might be im- 
puted to the re/ator3 To ingenious men it is plain enough , but to 
othersthis and every thing elſe beſides the plain Dunſtable road is 
intricate , Capiat qui capere poteſf. Let ſuch make uſe of it that 


are willing to promote Tngenvity , its probable it may ſucceed, 
ACe 
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Engines, 


Howing in of 
Corn coimen» 
ded, 


Hathis Lee 
gory. 


according to his deſign , and your expeQation; it not, by the Er- 
rors of theſe and ſuch like, you may diſcover ſome better and 
more facile way to accompliſh this Enterpriſe, Facile eſt addere In» 
ventis. Let not a few Errors or miſtakes, or bad ſuccels, diſcour- 
age any man ina deſign of ſo great and publick concernment, and 
experimented at ſo eaſy an expence. 

But leſt any ſhould be over-confident in theſe Engines, and 
ſpend much time and ſome coſt on their preparation , and not im- 
mediately find them to reſpond to his expeCation , which might 
beget a Prejudice not onely againſt this but all other wayes e+ 
ſteemed Novel, for ſuch that are over earneſt to accompliſh any 
deſign, in caſe it ſucceed not, are ſooner prejudiced againſt it 
than thoſe that undertake it with more Caution , I ſhall therefore 
diſcover ſuch Inconveniences and Errors that you may probably 
meet Withal in this way 4/r. Platt deſcribes, 

1. Men, not Children'nor Women are capable of this Employ- 
ment, that it will be very difficult to procure ſetters for any great 

uantity , the work being ſo tedious and ſo many required to per- 
/ ww it ; Such Inventions being to be preferred, that are moſt uni- 
verſal and perforied in leſs time and with leſs expence. 

2. In hard, ſtiff, clay ground, or any other after rain, holes 
will be very troubleſome to make, the pins going down right and 
riſing perpendicularly again will bring up much of the Earth 
with them, that itzwill be an intollerable trouble to keep them 
clean. 

3. In ſtony Land,or where roots of trees,&c.annoy the ground 
this Engine will be uſeleſs, for if one ſtraw hinder one pin, the reſh 
cannot enter, | 

4. The pins muſt be very thick and neer together, elſe if any of 
the Corn bh injured by worms, froſt, &c. your Crop will be 
defeQive. | 

All which Inconveniences and Errors , are remedyed and pre- 
vented by howing in of Corn by hand in rowes, both for the 
ſaving of Corn and conveniency of weeding , and for the better 
encreaſe at the harveſt, far beyond what can be expected the com- 
mon way3Alſo it is of much leſs expence than the ſetting Engine. 

Theſe ſeveral ways are all that we find as yet diſcovered , and 
theſe alſo for what I can underſtand but little praGtiſed , at leaſt 
for Corn, but for Peaſe it is uſuall , eſpecially the berter ſort of 
peaſe, to be howed in as. Mr. Hartlibb preſcribes, and thatto a 
very conſiderable advantage * alſo I have cauſed the beſt ſort of 
peaſe to be ſet as beans in double rows at a good diſtance with ad- 
mirable ſucceſs. 

But to remedy and remove all maner of Errors or Inconvenien- 
ces that can be found in ſetting or howing in of Corn, I ſhall here 
give you a plain and perfe&t deſcription of ancafie and feazible 
Inſtrument that ſhall diſperſe your Corn Grain,or Pulſe, of what 
kind ſoever , at what diſtance and in what proportion you pleaſe 
to deſign, and that with very great expedition, and very little ex- 
traordinary charge, expence, or hazard. "8p" 

irſt, 
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Firſt make a Frame of ſmall ſquare pieces of timber of about two 
or three inches ſquare, the breadth of the Frame about two foot, 
the height about eighteen inches, the length abour four foot,more 
or leſs as you pleaſe; place this Frame on two pair of ordinary 
Porgh-wheels. The Axeltree of the two foremoſt wheels 1s to lock 
to either ſide as doth the fore Axeltree of a Waggon, for reaſons 
hereafter ſhewn, the hindermoſt Axeltre being of Iron and ſquare 
in the middle, muſt be fixed to the Center of the wheels, that the 
Axes and wheels may move together 3 Then about the middle of 
the Frame in the bottom let there be fixed an Iron Inſtrument, or 
of Wood, pointed with Iron, like unto a Coulter , made alittle 
ſpreading at the bottom in the nature of a ſhare , made to paſs 
through two Mortoiſes on the top for its greater ſtrength, and 
made alſo to be wedged higher or lower according as you will 
have vour furrow in > an 3 the uſe whereof is onely to make the 
furrow ſo that you muſt make the point thereof of breadth onely 
to move the Earth, and caſt it or force it on either fide, thar the 
Corn may fall to the bottom of the furrow, then over this Share or 
Con'ter, a little behinde it may a Wooden-pipe be made to come 
from the top of the Frame to the lower end of the Share, tapering 
downwards, and as neer as you can to the Share to deliver the Corn 
immediately asthe ground is opened, and before any Earth falls in, 
that whar Earth doth afterwards fallin, it ay fall on the Core. 
This vipe is to proceed out of a large Hopper fixed on the top of 
the Frame that may contain about a buſhel more or leſs, as you 
think fit , but that the Corn may gradually deſcend, according to 
thequantity you intend to beſtow on an Acre, at the very neck 
of the Hopper underneath in the ſquare hollows thereof, muſt be 
fitted in the edge of a wheel of wood , about half an jach thick 


and proportionable to the cavity of the neck, the wheel need _ 


=> 
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be above two or three inches Diameter, and fixed on an Axis ex- 
tending from one ſide of the Frame to the other , on which Axis1s 
alſo to be another wheel with.am edge on the Circumference 
thereof like the wheel of a Spit or Jack , which muſt anſwer to a- 
nother wheel of the like nature and form fixed onthe Axiz-oF the 
hindermoſt wheels, then fit a Line {of ſilk is beſt becariſelit will 
not be ſo apt to ſhrink. and reach. as Hemp about, theſe two 


-wheels , that when the Inſtrument moves "oh the hind rmoſt 


' wheels by the means of the line,the ſmall wheelat therieck of the 


The more bis 


Hopper may have ſhort pieces of thick leather fixed ip tht Gr- 
cumference thereof like unto the teeth of a Jack-wheel that fp- 
on its motion.it may deduce the Corn out of the Hopper \ nr hat 
proportion you pleaſe; for in cafe jt comes too faſtthen-may you 
by a wedge at the Tenor of the piece whereon the Hopper reſts, or 
at the ehd of the Axis of the lefler wheel ,-tike as in a Querze; 
force the wheel and Hopper together, and in caſeit feeds too thaw; 
then may you remove them by the- ſame wedgesto a furtherdis 
ſtance : alſo in caſe your fine be too lack or too hard , you may 
prevent either extream by a wedge in the place where the Axis of 
the wheels moves, or by athird wheel about the middle of the 
line made to move further or neerer as you ſcecauſe. 

One horſe and one man may work with this Inſtrument, and 


Hopper may alſo move, which leſſer whecY in he peek the 


ricular -ſe and ſow Land as faſt or faſter than ſix horſes can Plough, ſo that you 


benefit cf this 


Inſtrument, 


may with eaſe compute the expence, in caſe your Inſtrument be 
ſingle, but you may inthe fame Frame have two ſhares at twelve 


1. As 19 time. 5nches diſtance more or leſs, as you will have the rows of Corn 


C 


tica of the 
Feeder. 


a ff This Inſtrument will always 


diſtance the one from the other , and two pipes out of the ſame 
hopper, and two ſmall wheels on the ſame Axis, with other 
wheels anſwerable, every whit as eaſic to be performed as one, 
and then may you double your Ins of Land in a day. 

cep the ſame proportion you firſt . 
ſet him to, which you muſt thus contrive : firſt know the length 
of the Furrow. you ſow, then caſt up how many of theſe Furrows 
at ſuch diſtance your Inſtrument is made for (whether a foot more 
or leſs) will amount unto an Acre, then conclude how much to 
ſow on an Acre; as ſuppoſe a buſhel, then divide that buſhel into 
ſc many parts as you have furrows or diſtances in that Acre, then 
take one or two of thoſe parts, and put into your Hopper, and ob+ 
ſerve whether it will hold out or ſuper-abound at the end of one 
or two Furrows, and accordingly proceed and reCtifie the Feeder; 
or you may judge by your own reaſon, whether it feed too faſt, or 
too (low. 

In caſe it feedstoo faſt , notwithſtanding they be cloſe placed 
together,then may you make that Wheel at the lower Axis where- 
inthe Line moves, tobeleſs than the upper, then will the mo- 
tion be {lower :. And thus may you make it moye as flow as you 
will by angmenting the upper, and diminiſhing the lower Wheels, 
- 1-90 the Line is, and make it move faſter by the contrary 

ule. 
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In cafe you drive a ace, it feeds apace; in caſe you drive but | rye 
flow, it feeds but ſlowly : here 1s no error, viag foft & 


When you come to any turning at the Lands-end, by lifting ſow. 
the hindermoſt part of the Inſtrument, that thoſe Wheels touc  5o loſs of 
not the ground, the feeding of the Corn Immediately ceaſeth un- 
til you ſet it down again. 

Alfo all the Corn you ſow lyes at one certain depth, none too 
deep, nor any too ſhallow. 

You may place a ſmall kinde of Harrow to follow , but the beſt 6. xd: us 
way isto have on each ſide each Furrow, a piece of wood a little herrewing. 
broad at the end, ſet aſlope to force the Earth rounding on the 
Corn; this may well be placed and fitted to the bottom of this In- 
ſtrumeat juſt behinde the Share, and Feeding-pipe. 

By this Method of Sowing , any ſort of Grain or Pulſe may be G4 44- 
ſaved the one half, and in ſome places more , which by the other by bh. 

way is either buried ſo deep under Clots , that it Cannot come up, 
orelſe is ſo ſhallow that the Cold in the Winter, or Drought 1n 
the Summer killeth it, orelſe lyes on the Surface as a prey to the 
Fowls of the Air : Much alſo thereof falls in cluſters, ewenty or 
thirty Grains where one or two might ſuffice , which are common 
Inconveniences, and uſually ha p_ to the vulgar way of ſow- 
ing Corn , the greater balf byfaris loſt, whichin all probability 
may be ſaved by the aſe of this very Inſtrument , which will dou- 
bly requite the extraordinary charge and trouble thereof; for 
here is no Corn ſowed under Clots but in Rows, as the Earth is 
ſtirred and moved, it is allat one certain depth, and at one cer- 
tain diſtance, and equally covered, below the injury of Froſt, and 
Heat, and Rapine of Birds. Alſo by this way the Corn may be 
ſown in the very middle or convenient depth of the mould, that 
it may have the ſtrength of the Land both below and above the 
Root , which inthe other more uſual way the Corn falls to the 
bottom of the Furrow on the Gravel, Clay , or ſuch like hard 
Ground, that it ſeldom thrives ſo well as what happensto be in 
the midſt. This way alſo exceeds the way of ſetting Corn,where the 
Pins thruſt into the ground hardens,and faſtens the mould, that un- 
leſs the Land be very light, it confines the Rootsto too narrow a 
Jace, which in this way is prevented, asT have lately obſerved 
in Garden-beans , that thoſe howed.in, prove better than thoſe ſet 
with a ſtick. 

By the uſeof this Inſtrument alſo may you cover your Grain, or 
Pulſe with any rich Compoſt you ſhall p_ for that purpoſe, 
cither with Pigeon-dung dry or granulated , or any other Saline 
or Lixirial Subſtance, made diſperſeable, which may drop after 

the Corn, and prove an excellent Improvements for we finde ex- 
| 9mm that Pigeons-dung ſown by the hatid on Wheat or 

rley mightily advantageth it , the common way of Husbandry z 
much more then might we expe this way , where the dung or 
ſuch like ſubſtance 1s all in the ſame Furrow with the Corn, 
where the other valgar way a great part thereof comes not 


near It. 
M It 
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It may either be done by having another Hopper on the lame 
Frame behinde that for the Corn , wherein the Compoſt may be 
put and made to drop: ſucceſſively after the Corn; or it may be 
ſown by another Inſtrument to follow the former , which isthe 
better way , and may both diſperſe the ſoyl , and cover both Soyl 
and Seed. | 

The Corn alſo thus ſown in Ranges you may with much more 
conveniency go between, and cither weed it or howe it, and earth 
it up as you think good, and at Harveſt will eaſily repay the 
Charges. 

Alſo the Fore-wheels being made to lock to and fro on either 
fide, you may have an upright Iron-pin fixed to the middle of the 
Axis extended to the top of the Frame 3 and from thence a ſmall 
Rod of Iron to come to your hand , with a crooked neck juſt a- 
gainſt the neck of the Hopper z by means of which Iron-rod you 
may lock or turn the Wheels either way , and guide your Inſtru- 
ment, and redifie it,if it deviate ont of its right courſe. 

The Hopper muſt be broad and ſhallow, that the Seed preſs not 
much harder when it is full, than when it is near empty,' leſt it fow 
not proportionably. ,) 

| is Inſtrument , although it may at the firſt ſeem myſterious, 
and intricate to the ignorant, yet I am very confident it will an. 
ſwer to every particular of whatT have written of it; andany in- 
enious —_ Joyner, or Carpenter may eaſily make the 
[ami with very little tnſtrution, and any ordinary Plough-man 
may uſe it; ' © Mo: ET Te 
Another ex- Tf your Land be either near the Waterj br Clay, or Sand; 'Rock, 
— Gravel, &c. it isnot then convenfent to ſow the Corn withinthe 
lsſtrumen. Land , becauſe it may not have depth for rooting : By this Inſtru- 
ment may you then by placing the Shire near the top of the Land, 
onely to remove as it were the Clots, &c. drop your Seed-in rows, 
and by certain Phins or pieces of Wood, or Iron ,' made flat at the 
end, and a lietleſloping ſer on each fide ſuch Rows of Corn or 
Grain, the Farth may be caſt over it and laid in Ridges, above the 
ordinary level of the Land , which way I have proved ro be ve- 
ry advantigious to Beans laid on a ſhallow Ground ; arid cover- 
ed over, &e. | : | 


—_— 
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| Set. 7. | | 
Of the general Uſes of Corn, Grain, Pulſe, and other Seeds, 
| propagated by the Plough, bee 


[ i TY 


vieoſwhrar, This is the moſt general Grain uſed here in England for Bread, 
although it be not unfit for moſt of the uſes the other Grains #te 

fit for 3- As for Beer, the beſt Beer to keep hath uſually 4prapor- 

tion of Wheat added to the Mault , and the Bran alſo of Wheat 

a littJethereof boyled in our ordinary Beer , maketh it mantle or 
flower. in the Cup when it is poured out , which ſhewerh with 

what a rich ſpirit Wheat is endowed withal, that ſo much re- 

mains in the very Bran. Alſo Starch is made of muſty and un- 
wholeſom 
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wholeſom Wheat, and of the Bran thereof, than which there are 
tew things whiter. 

Its principal Uſe is for the making of Beer , being the ſweeteſt 9/ Berl. 
and moſt pleaſant Grain for that purpoſe; its alſo one of the beſt 
Grains for fatting of Swine, elpecially being either boyled till it be 
ready to break, with no more water than it drinks up; orground 
ina Mill, and wet into Paſte , or made 1nto a Meſh, either way it 
produces moſt excellent ſweet Bacon. 

Its general Uſe is for Bread, either of it ſelf or mixed with Of Ax 
Wheat ; it makes the Bread moiſt, and gives it a very pleaſing taſte 
to moſt Appetites : I know no other particular uſe thereof, (it 
being not univerſally propagated) onely its reported that it yields 
great ſtore of Spirit, or Aqua Vite. 

This is the onely Grain for a Horſe , and beſt agrees with that 9 9. 
Beaſt of any other, and in which the Horſe moſt delighteth 5 and 
is a conſtant food either for Bread,Cakes,or Oatmeal,to the Scots,and 
ſeveral Northern places in England, and in ſome part of Wales, Oats 
alſo will make indifferent good Mavlt, and a little thereof in 
Strong Beer to be kept, is uſual. They are a Grain that Poultrey 
alſoloveto feed on, and it makes them lay ſtore of Eggs above 
what other Grain doth. . 

The common Uſe of Pulſes are generally known, as well for % fl. 
Men as Beaſts z but there are ſeveral that pretend to extra from 
them excellent Liquors, and diſtil very. good Spirits or Aque Vite, 

without maulting, as one (in a certain Tra@ publiſhed by Mr. Hart- 
ljb,) pretends that Rye, Oats, Peaſe, andthe like inferior ſort of 
Grains, handled as Barley until it ſprout, needing not for this 
work to be dried, but beaten and moiſtened with its own Liquor, 
and ſoundly fermented , wjll yield a monſtrous increaſe. He alſo 
affirms, that out of one buſhel of good Peaſe will come of Spirit 
atthe leaſt two Gallons or more, which will be as ſtrong as the 
ſtrongeſt Anniſced Water uſually fold in Londoz : this he aftirms to 
be of the leaſt. He afterwards in the ſame Tract, gives the particu- 
lar proceſs, which is thus : 

Let Peaſe be taken and ſteeped in as much Water as will cover 
them, till they ſwell and Corn, and beſo ordered as Barley is 
for Maulting, onely with this difference, that for this work 
if they ſpront twice as much as Barley'doth in Maulting, 'tis the 
better.” The Peaſe thus ſprouted, if beaten ſmall , which is ea- 
fily done they being ſo tender , put into a Veſlel and ſtopt with 
a Bung and Rag, as uſually , theſe will ferment, and after two, 
or three, or four moneths, if diſtilled , will really perform what 
before is promiſed. 

Thus ( he alſo addes) may a Spirit or Aqua Vite be made out 
of any green growing thing, Roots, Berries, Seeds, &c. which 
are not oyly. 

Alſo that the Spirit which is made out of Graiz not dried into 
Manlt, 1s more pleaſant than the other. 

It is not unlikely that Grain may afford its tin@ure , and that 
excellent Zecer or Ale may be made thereof without Manlting : 

M 2 but 
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but theſe things require in another place to be treated of; And 
alſo of the different ways of Fermenting Liquors, Which we refer to 
another time and place. 
The uſer of  Hlemp-ſeed is much commended for the Feeding of Poultrey 
—=4 ry and other Fowl, ſo that where plenty thereof may be had, anda 
Repe:nd good return for Fowl, the uſe thereof muſt needs be advanta- 
cl-ſed. gious, ordered as you ſhall finde hereafter when we treat of 
Poultrey. 
Flax-ſeed or Lin-ſced, Rape and Cole-ſeed, are generally made uſe 
of for the making of Oyl. 


Of the Preſervation of Corn. 


The Preſervation of Corn when it is plenty and good, is of ve- 
ry great advantage to the Husbandman , and the Kingdom in ge- 
neral; for in ſcarce and dear years the Husbandman hath little to 
ſell to advance his Stock, and the Buyers are uſually furniſhed 
with muſty and bad Corn , from foreign parts, or from ſuch that 
were ignorant of the ways to preſerve it. 

Therefore in cheap years it will be very neceſſary to make uſe 
of ſome of theſe ways for the ſtoring up your Plenty of Corn, a- 

ainſt a time of Scarcity. 
On Reeck-(i4- The way of making of it up in Reecks, on Reeck-ſtavals, ſet on 
_ ſtones that the Mice may not come at it, is uſual and common. 
Cos laid,uly But Corn thraſhed and clean winnowed is apt to be multy,there- 
with zbe Chaff foxe ſome adviſe, that you lay up your Corn in the Chaff 1n large 
Granaries made for that purpoſe ſecure tram the Mice , and when 
you ule or ſell it, then to winnow it. 
core 154 up  Alloit isadviſedto mix Beans with Corn , and that it will pre- 
zum; ſerveit from heating and muſtineſs. Its probable that if the Beans 
be well dried on a Kiln it may ſucceed , for then will they attrat 
all ſuperfluous moiſture unto them , which is the onely cauſe of 
the injury tothe Corn : For in Egypt when it is ſo dry, Corn will 
keep in open Granaries many years, as in Pharaohs time, The Beans 
are eaſily ſeparated afterwards from the Corn. 
tron, floxes,8@ It is alſo reported, that pieces of Iron, Flints, Peebles, &c. mix- 
nized w'9 ed with Cora preſerves it from heating, which maybe true, for it 
Py is uſual toſet a ſtick an end in Corn, onely to give paſlage for the 
Air to prevent heating. A large Granary alſo full of ſquare woo- 
den pipes, full of ſmall holes, may keep long from heating,though 
not to well as the Chaff, Beans, &c. 
AdoubleGra- Alſo ſome have had two Granaries, the one over the other, and 
ne, ne 007 filled the upper, which had a ſmall hole in the bottom , that the 
' Cornbydegrees, like Sand in an Hour-glaſs, hath fallen into the 
lowerz and when it was all in the lower, they removed it into the 
upper, and ſo kept it in continual motion , which is a good way 
alſoto preſerve it. 


Ser. 
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Sect. 8. 
Of the Preparation of the Seed. 


The greateſt part of Vegetables, and more eſpecially thoſe 
ala_ we have before treated , are propagated of Seed which 
included ina very ſmall ſhc&il, skin , or husk , containeth the very 
2xinteſſence of the Plant that produced it, and is as it werethe Life 
and Spirit of the Vegetable, coagulated into a ſmall compaſs. 


Etenim | Natura | c tota Plant e mole nobiliores © maxime attivas par» py. willis,de 
ticulas ſegregat , eaſque cum paunxillo terre & aque ſimul colleFas, in Fermzntuione. 


Semina velut Plante crjnſvis quintas eſſentias efformat 5 interim trun- 
cus, folia, caules,& reliqua Plante membra,principits attivgs, pene orbata, 
valde depanperantur , ac minoris efficacie ac virtutis exiſtunt. This 
Seed or Spirit of the Plant being calt into its proper Matrix or 
Menſtruum, in its proper time, doth attra@ unto its ſelf its proper 
nouriſhment or moiſture , which by its own ſtrength or power it 
doth ferment, and tranſmute that which was before ancther thing, 
now into its own being , ſubſtance, or nature, and thereby doth 
diſpand its ſelf, and encreaſe into the form and matter by Natxre 
befancd A more Phyloſophick Definition and Difle&tion of the 
nature of the Seed and Vegeration, we will leave to the more 
Learned, and content our ſelves in our Aural Habitation with ſo 
much of the underſtanding thereot, as (hall guide us unto the 
Diſcovery and Application of what may be this proper 1Mcnftrunm 
wherein each Seed moſt rejoyceth in, and with moſt delighr at- 
tradteth; for it is moſt evident, that every Seed as it differs 1n na- 
ture from another, ſo it requires a different nouriſhment. For we 
perceive that in the ſame Land one ſort of Seed will thrive where 
another will not, according tothe Proverb, Ones Meat 3s anothers 
Poiſon; And that any ſort of Grain or Seed will intime extra, 


and diminiſh ſuch Nutriment that it moſt delights in. Which is change of S:ec 
the cauſe that our Husbandmen do finde ſo great an Advantage - I 


and Improvement by changing their Seed , eſpecially from that 
Land which is often tilled , which they call Hook-Land, into Land 
newly broken; and from dry, barren, and kungry Land , to rich 
and fat Land; alſo from Land inclining to the South, to Land in- 
clining to the North, && e contra; all which produce a good Im- 
provement. As Cattel that are taken out of ſhort, ſowre, and bad 
Paſture, and put into good ſweet Paſture , thrive better than 
ſach that are net ſo exchanged. After the ſame manner it is with 
Trees removed out of bad Ground into good ; all which are ma- 
nifeſt Signs that there is ſome particular thing wherein each Seed 
delights : which if we did but underſtand, we might properly 
apply it , and gain Riches and Honor to our ſelves,_ but becauſe 
we are ignorant thereof, andare content ſo to remain, we will 
make uſe of ſuch Soyls, Dungs, Compolts, and other Preparations 
and Ways of Advancement of the Growth of Vegetables, as are 
already diſcovered and made uſe of, and ſhall here give unto the 


Reader the ſeveral Ways and Methods we finde diſperſed in onr 
Ku - 


Srecpi'y of 
Corn in Dn [4 
water, 


Adams Tool 
Revived. 


tle advantage tothe Corn. 
Then in one of the ſame Authors are ye commended to an Ex- 
periment better than the former , That whereas before you ſtecp- 


- ed your Corxin the Water , which had ſucked our the {trength and 


ſalt of the Dune, you muſt now mingle your Dung , your Water, 
and your Corn together,& {tir them one whole hour at the leaſtzal- 
ſo in theevening ſtir them again for halt an hour or more, let them 
ſtand together all night , and the next day at ſome tap draw away 
the Water, then mingle the Corn and Dung throughly well toge- 
ther , and after ſow the Dung and Corn ſo mixed in a barren and 
hungry mould , and you ſhall have (ſaith mine Author) as rich a 
Crop, as if the Ground it ſelf had been dunged before 3 he giveth 
alſo a Probatum eſt unto it. | 

The ſame Sir Hugh Platt gives you a proceſs of ſteeping Corn out 
of Johannes Baptiſta Porta, which he pretends to cauſe a wonder- 
tul encreaſe, andat leaſt five for one above the accuſtomed yield, 
which is, To take the Corn out of the middle of the Ear , and bathe it 
in ſweet Ointment made with the fat of old Goats, being mixed with 
Bacchws and Vulcan , | which our Author interprets to be Goats- 
dung, the older the better , moiſtened with Wine , or New Muſt, 
or | rather judge Lees of Wine] let their ſoft aud even laid bed be 
gently warmed, | which he alſo interprets to be the Digging of the 
Land; and by warming, its probable he means ſoyling or water- 
10g it with ſome prepared rich Liquor. 

Alſo our A#thor there adviſes for the {teeping of Corn in New Ale, 
or Wort, its own natural Bathez but ſeems to prefer the ſteeping 
thereof 1n the Water wherein the Dung of O:xer, Kine, and Sheep, 
and PTigeons-dung bath been imbibed , which he preſcribes to be 
about two parts of Water to one of Dung, and let them ſtand four 
or five days, often ſtirring them together 3 which water decauted 
or courſly filtred is fit for your uſe , wherein you are to ſteep your 
Corntill it be glutted therewith , which you may eafily diſcover, 
but be ſure not to overcharge the Corw with this Liquor, 

Thus far we finde how the ſteeping of Corn in Dung-water hath 
been uſed, and approved of , and thatas may be preſumed, from 
the rationality of the thing, and credit of the Author, with ſome 
good ſucceſs; But it is probable it might not always anſwer the 
expectation of the Experimenters, or at leaſt not to produce fo 
great an Increaſe as the Authors promile 3 neither can thoſe ways 
be ſo excellent as theſe we ſhall adviſe youto, being grounded 
on more rational Principles , and have been proved tobe more ef- 
fectual than the other, 

| hat whieh containeth in it moſt of che Univerſal SwbjeR, or 
Matter 
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Matter of Vegetables, ( whereof wediſcourſed at the beginning of- 
this Treatiſe ) is the fitteſt for this purpoſe; of all which,Nitreor 
Sal terre is eſteemed the beſt , wherewith /Virgzl adviſeth to infuſe 
or beſprinkle the Seed : | | | 
Semina vidi equtidem wtltos medicare ſerentes 
Et intro pris -- + proftndere <= = = © 
This alſo is that SubjeCt Glanber ſo highly extols, where he ſays, 
$i Agricole ſemen hoc menſtruo humeFatum in agrum ſpargunt , citing Miraculum | 
maturcſcit, granis ping#ioribus, &c. If Husbandmen iid ſow their Seed 902-50. 
imbibed with this Menſtrunm, it world ſooner be ripe, and bear better 
Grain, &c. This Subje& or Menſtrmum he labors in ſeveral Tracts 
of his, to prefer above any other matter whatſoever ; for all ſorts 
of Vegetabies, either by application thereof unto the roots, or by 
way of irrigation , or by imbibition of the Seed therein', as very 
highly conducing to Ferrility,and acceleration of Maturation; but 
in another Tract of his, being the Explication of the former , he 
vety honeſtly undeceives all ſuch that Judge this 'Nitre or Subje@, 
to be common N1tre or $al}-petre. Velim autem nientem intelligi meant Explicatig 
#0n- accipiendum eſſe nitrum commune , hiſce tuInime proficinns, Com: _ 
mon Nitre being not fit for that purpoſe. 'The Nitre or 8al terre in OR FT 
tended by theſe and other Learned Authars , as apt for this work; 
is the fixed Salt extrafted out of any Vegetable, Animal,'or Mineral, 
throughly calcined, as after the burning of Land inthe common 
way ot burn-baiting, that which cauſeth ſo great Fertility:is as well 
the fixed Salt or Alceli that's left in the Aſhes, as the waſte or ex- 
pence of the ſterile acid Spirit which bef6re iKepr that: vegetating 
Salt from ating, What is 1t that is fertile'in Lime, Aſhes, Soap-aſh- 
Es, Es: but this N*tre or Sal terre, this Vniverſal SubjeF lefetherein, 
and moſt eaſily ſeparable after calcination: ''' on 
There let every, Husbandman that expedts folarge a Produtt or 
Reward, take theright matter , ſuch that Glabber caſt on his Aſpa- tlem 45. 
ragws, which through its fiery nature deſtroyed the Wortis, or ba- 
aorhe'a wholly from their ancient _— , and by its ve- 
getatiog and fraflifviag natiire it made the -Aſparages thrive more 
ully and perfeWUly than before,'&c. This Salt is as cafſe to be pro- 
cured, as the Lee or Lixirium Wwherewith'thewomen uſually ſcowr 
their Clothes, being extrafted ont of any Afhe?, either of Vegetables, 
Animals, or Minerals. ' All the difficulty is 16 therrue proportion 
and ſtrength of this Lixiriuws or Menftymin; for Glauber adviſes in Continuatio 
another Tract of his, by no meahs to4ddtod much thereof to the —_ 
Vines , leſt they grow too rank : 'biitin 6ut' Way of Imbibition of 
Grain, we need not fear that, onely'we muſt be cautious of , that 
the great and fiery heat thereof deftroyeth' not 'the' Ca, for the 
higheſt Medicines taken in exceſs, prove the greateſt poiſons : but 
let not this prove a Diſcouragement, for it eannot be difficult to 
prevent this Inconvenience , either by moderating thequality of 
the Menſtruum,or the time of imbibition. - "M000 Fits h 
Next in place to this Univer al Subje#' thay be ſed” ſhchimates» 
rials that contain moſt of the ſafe, as the Ding of Sheep, Pigeons, 
and other Fowl, as becauſe they make no Urine, have th _ | 
enriche 
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enriched with a greater quantity of that Swbje& than other Grea* 
tures, whence it is uſually extratted by the Urine : Sheep alſo drink 
but little, and feed dry , which makes their Dung exceeding rich 
and fertile. I caſually met with the following Proceſs _ 2 ap» 
plauded by the Owners thereof, promiſing wonderful ProduGions 
from it, which is thus : 

Take half a Buſhel of Sheeps-dung, and put upon it twenty 
quarts of Sprin .water,ſet It on the fire till it be luke-warm, but not 
boyling, and ſo rub with your hand all the Sheeps-dung by little 
and little (till it be diſſolved in the water) then let it ſtand ewelve 
hours, after which ſtrain the water through a courſe Cloath , with 
a hard Compreſſion, this Water keep for uſe; Then take of 
Bay-ſalt and diſſolve it in Juke-warm water, which water filter and 
evaporate in an Earthen Veſſel over the Fire of this congealed 
Salt after the waters Evaporation, take two good handfuls , like« 
wiſe do the ſame with Sale-petre, diſſolve it in water, filter the wa« 
ter, and evaporate it , then take of the remaining congealed Salt- 

tre one good handful, and let both thoſe Salts diſſolve in the 

ore-mentioned Liquor of Sheeps-dung, making it again milk- 
warm z when all the Salts are therein well diſſolved, put into that 
repared Liquor eight Gallons of Corn, or other Seed, and let it 
keep therein thirty, or thirty fix hours, then take it and put it into 
a Sieve, and drain the water into another Veſſel, which water may 
be uſed ain in like manner; when the water is all drained away 
take = iy 6 or other Seed and dry it in ſome Upper-loft ex ſed 
to the Air, nottotheSun, and —_ dry, ſcatter or ſow it 
in balf proportion , 'N, B. that the Sheeps-dung dregs being dried 
muſt be calcined, and the Salt thereof drawn in luke-warm water, 
which being filtred and evaporated , the remaining Salt thereof is 
to be di(dolved with the other Salts in the Sheeps-dung water. 

I have here given you this Proceſs gratis, which hath been valued 
and contratted for at a high rate , the Owners promiſing a very 
ou Increaſe toſucceed. The Proceſsappears to be mademot b 

uch that are experienced in Rural Afﬀairs, tor you will finde it dit- 
ficule ta ſtrain your Sheeps-dung water,diſlolved in thoſe propors 
tionsz for the Sheeps-dung wholly diſſolves , which doth fo thic- 
ken the water, and convert it into a mucilage, that all goes where 
the water goes, if rightly done; and that which is more ſtrange, 
.- the Grain will not onely.imbibe the water ſo avimated, but the ve- 
ry ſubſtance of the Duog alſo, if rightly ordered; which is an Ar- 
gument ſafticient of the melioration of the Grain, inſomuch that 
no dregs or remainder of the Sheeps-dung was loſt, ſave onely a 
few undiſſalved treddles. As for the Salts, I think little good is to 
be expeQed from them, and therefore holdthoſe troubleſom pre- 
rations of them needleſsz onely the Salt of the Dung muſt needs 
good, becauſe it is that vegetative $8 4lt,or univerſal Subjet?,where- 
of we diſcourſed before, onely it js far fetched and dear bought, as 
good may be had at a far caſter rate, for this purpoſe. 

Nevertheleſs common Sea-ſalt hath been much cryed up by ſome 
for an Improver of the Seed, and an Example edeced of a filly 

| Swain, 


— -— 
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Swain, who pafſingover an Arm of the Sea with his Seed-corn ina Jad ok 
Sack, which by miſchance at his landing fell into the water,and ſo - Sci 
his Corn being left there till the next low water , became ſome- 
what brackiſh, yet (out of neceſiity) did che man beſtow the ſame 
Wheat upon his ploughed Grounds, and at the Harveſt he reaped 
a Crop of good Wheat, ſuch as in that year not any of his Neigh- 
bors had the like. 

Doubtleſs infuſion of the Corn or Seed in any of the aforeſaid 
materials,is ſome advantage to it; or in the Lees of Wine,Ale,Beer, 
Perry, Cider , or elſe in Beet-broth and the Brine of Poudering- 
tubs, as is by ſonie adviſed. 

Alſo ſome affirm that Corn ſpritted a little, as they uſe to do for 
Mault, and then ſown, came up ſpeedily, and got the predomina- 
tion of the Weeds at firſt, and ſo kept the ſame, that there was pro- 
duced a far greater increaſe than ordinary z which is a ſufficient 
convincing Argument, that if common water produce ſo manifeſt 
an Improvement, that then a better Liquor may much more. 

Becauſe the Corn alſo will ſeem troubleſom to ſow being wer, 
it is preſcribed either to let it dry a day or two on a Floor, or elſe 
to ſitt ſlackened Lime thereon , whichis to be preferred becauſe it 
preſerves the Corn from Vermine,ſmutt, &c. 

I finde alſo another compounded Liquor to have been commen- yu; re 
ded and experimented for the ſteeping of Grain therein , which is g«y. 
thus : Pour into quick and unſlaked Lime, as much Water as ſuffi- 
ceth to make it ſwim four inches above the Water, and unto ten 

und of the ſaid Water poured off, mix one pound of Aqua Yite, 
and in that Liquor ſteep or ſoak Wheat or Corn twenty four hours, 
which being dried in the Sun, or in the Air, ſteep again in the ſaid 
Liquor twenty four hours more; and do it likewiſe the third time, 
afterward ſow them at great diſtances the one from the other, a- 
bout the diſtance of a foot between each Grain, ſo one Grain will 
produce thirty, thirty ſix, thirty eight, forty two, fifty two Ears, 
and thoſe very fruitful , with a tall Stalk equalling the ſtature of a 
man in height. 

This ſeems to be a moſt rational Proceſs for this purpoſe, and 
on this and the like wayes of maceration or fermentation of the 
Seed depends thoſe ſeveral Experiments, where the Corn or Seed 
hath yielded ſo prodigious an Increaſe, as that one grain of Wheat 
ſhould yield a hundred and fourteen Ears, and in them fix thou- 
ſand Grains, but in caſe it generally hold to be but a quarter of the 
number, it is beyond what any other way of Husbandry can per- 
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SRBBHGÞDS LS PPPRDOPBROD 
CHAP. V. 


Of the «M annring , Dunging , and Soyling of 
Lands, 


Aving diſcourſed of Meadows,Paſturer, and Arrable Lands,and 
of the great Advantages and Benefits that are raiſed out 
ot them, nw) of the ſeveral ways of Improving Meadows by 
drowning or watering, and of pions and Arrable Lands by In- 
cloſure, by ſowing and propagating New Hayes, Graſles, and 
the beſt ſorts of Corn, Pulſe, and other Seeds, and by the beſt 
way of Tillingand Ordering the ſame ; Now it will be neceſſary 
to ſay a little concerning this moſt general way of Improvment by 
HMamuring, Dunging, and Soyling of Land , under which terms we 
comprehend all the ſeverat ways of tempering, altering, renew- 
ing, or adding unto theLand, or applying any ſubject whatſoe- 
ver thereunto for its Improvement and Advantage. 


Set. Is 
Of the Burning of Land, 


The Burning of Land or any other operation on it by Fire, ſeems 
to be the greateſt, though not moſt univerſal advance to moſt of 
our barren poor and hungry Lands, as well dry as wet : theBurn- 
ing of the ground it felt ſeems to be of very Ancient uſe as appears 
by Virgil. 

OR Sepe etiam fteriles incendere profuit agros, 

nas few And of burning of Wood, and other Combuſtible Matcrials on 
of the 1eſt-In- Land, is praftiſed amongſt the Americans for the Improvement of 
dies. their Land ; which is an Argumenre as well of their Natural [n- 
"m_ lity, 2s of the excellency, and advantage of the Improvement. 
For the Burning of ſ2ch Combuſtible things on Land , doth, very 
much heat the ground & waſtes that 4:3d ſterile juice that hinders 
fertility and ſers free that fertile principle the Sal Terre which be» 
fore was for the moſt part bound up z alſo it leaves a good quanti- 
ty of that Salt on the Land mixed with the aſhes which is general- 
ly held to be the onely advantage this way yeilds, though the 
contrary appears; for whereſoever the Fire is made although you 
remove the aſhes wholly yet will the place bear a better Crop than 

where you beſtow the aſhes,as formerly we noted. 
0a wia lands This art of Burning of Land, uſually called Denſhiring (quaſt 
wt > Devontſhiringor Denbighſhiring becauſe it ſeems there to be moſt 
: uſed or to have been invented) or burning the Bait, isnot appli- 
. cable or n<cellary toall ſorts of Land, for in a good, fertile, rich, 
looſe 
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looſe Soyl , where a good ſweet Graſs, or good Corn fouriſketh;, 
it waſtes as well the good as the bad juice , wherefore in moſt pla- 
ces in Somerſetſbire and ſuch other fertile places they, reject it. 

But for baxren, ſowr, heathy, and ruſhey Land ,- be it either hot, 
or cold, wet or dry, it is a very great Improvement, inſomuch 
that moſt ſorts of ſuch poor Lands will yeild in two or three years 
after ſuch Burning more above all charges, than the Inheritance 
was worth before. | 
-* The moſt uſual Method is, with a Breaſt-plough to pare off the yams of 
Turf,turning it over as its cut that it may dry the betterzifit prove #n-beiving. 
a very dry ſeaſon and the weather hot, then it needs no more 
turning, but if the weather be caſual, it muſt be turned, and the 
Turfes ſet a little hollow , that they may dry the better , and 
when they are through dry, they may be layd on ſmall heaps a- 
bout two Wheel-barrow loads on a heap, the leſſer the heaps are 
the better, ſothere be enough to make a good Fire throughly to 
conſume the whole to aſhes; if the Turf be full of fibrous roots, 
or hath a good head on it, it will burn without any other addi- 
tianary fewel ; if not, you muſt raiſe your heap on a ſmall bundle 
of Ling, Goſs, Fearn or ſuch like, which'in ſome places they call 
Ollee, which will ſet the whole on Fire, you may afterwards 
let thoſe little hills of aſbes lie till they are a little ſaddned with 
rain , before you ſpread them, or takea quiet time that the wind 
may not waſte your aſhes, nor hinder their equal ſcattering z alſo 
you mult parethe ground under the hi/ls {omewhat lower than the 
ſurface f the Earth, to abate its over-great fertility , cauſed by 
the Fire made thereon. Itis alſo to be. obſerved thatthe Land is 
to be but ſhallow or half Ploughed, and not above half theuſu- 
al quantity of ſeed ſown on an Acre, andthatalſo late in the year 
if Wheat towards the end of OZFober, onely to prevent the exceſ- 
ſive rankneſs or greatneſs of the Corn, by which you may judge 
what advantage Burning isto the Land , and thisalſoon the poor- 
eſt Plants or Heaths. 

Others there are that when they ſtubb up their Goſ7, Broom, and 
ſuch like, lay the Roots on heaps when they aredry, and cover 
them with the parings of the Earth between where they raiſed 
the roots, and ſo Burn over the Land which is alſo a very conſi- 
derable Improvement. 

In ſome places alſo it is uſual to Burnthe ſtubble, and other 
'tralh they can rake together on their Lands, which -muſt needs 
be wo good ſo far as maybe, according to the quantity there- 
of, although it be not ſo much uſed for fertility ſake asto rid 
themſelves of the ſtuff, as they uſually burn Heaths and Turf- 
Commons to give liberty to the Graſs. 

Sir Richard Weſton gives this for a good way, thatis, Firſt pare 
off the Heath { or Turf] then make the paring into little hills, 
you may put to one hill as much paring as comes off from a Rod 
or Pole of Ground, 

The hills being ſufficiently made and prepared, are to be fixed 


and burnt into aſhes, and unto the aſhes of every hill you muſt 
| N 2» put 
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put a peck of unſ}aked Lime, the Lime is to be covered over 
with the aſhes, and ſo to ſtand till rain comes and {lakes the Lime, 
after that _—_ your aſhes and Lime together, and ſo ſpread it 
over your Land. : 

In ſuch places where Fewel is not ſcarce, and the Land barren, 
it is very excellent Husbandry to get together into ſuch Land you 
intend to fertilize all the ſmall Wood , Buſhes, Furze, Broom, 
Heath, Fearn, Stubble, or what ever combultible matter you can 
procure, which in moſt places are eaſter obtained than 'dung, 
and in a dry time Jay it in heaps diſperſedly about the ground, and 
caſt over it the paringsof the Land where it lies and ſet fire toit 
and whileſt it burns, Chaving ſeveral to help you) caſt on Turf 
or Earth on the moſt flaming parts to hinder that it flame not too 
much ; the heat of which Fires will ſo calcine the Earth under 
them , and the Earth caft on them, beſides the aſhes of the vege- 
tables, that it will yeild an increaſe far exceeding the charge and 
labor beſtowedthereon , there can be no better uſe made of theſe 
combuſtible/ matters, and eſpecially of the hawme or ſtrings of 
Hops, which burnt in the Hop-Garden, and the parings of 
the Turfs on the ſide of the Garden , or elſewhere , or any othef 
Earth caſt over it as it burns, and then more hawme over that, 
and more Earth on that, as they uſe to ſay, Stratum ſuper ſtratum, 
ill all} be done: either in one or ſeveral places, will make ſo ex- | 
cellent a Compoſt to be applyed tothe Hop-hills, that none can 
exceed it, which I my ſelf have done: And this anſwers to what 

Continuatio G{ayber delivers as a great ſecret, and very profitable , Pertice, 

9" 9.34 Congurii, aut pali, quibns Viter lupulorum Canles ſuſtinenter , ſi igne, 
qua in extremitatem ſum inferiorem deſuunt , adurantur , &f extre- 
mitate aduſia , in lignorum olewnt illud immittanizy ,. #t pinguedi- 
nem illam imbibant, &c. duplex hoc pato emolumentum afferent ers pri« 
ws oft quod pertice a putredine conſervate quotannis breviores non eug- 
dant , ſed dintins durent : Alterum quod vitinm & lupulorum radices 
pinguedinem et alimentum ex perticarum extremitatibus attrahentes 
Inxuriante incremento 1. ur By which it appears that the 
ends of the Hop-poles one 7 being burnt and imbijbed in his uege- 
table Oyle, or Bed Salt, will not onely endure long from rotting, 
but alſo will.yeild extraordinary nouriſhment to the Roots of 
the Hops z of ſuch wonderful efficacy is this ſubjeQ, that the leaſt 
Grain thereof carryeth with it much of fertility , as the ſame 

Paget Author ſaitha little before of the ſame ſubje@T; Non tantum in agris 
preſtat , ſedetian arboribas , et vitibus , adeo nt una codett plena ton- 
ne tanium ad agrorum ſlercorationem: conferre valeat, quantum decens 
fimo equino , aut vaccine repleta plauſtra ſolent. 

This kind of Mamre either by Burning as before, or with the 
fixed Salts of any thing whatſoever , doth alſo much more enrich 
your Crop than any other Dung or Soy], for this tendeth princi- 
pally unto fertility, ordinary Dung of Beaſts more unto the groſle 
ſubſtance of the Straw or Hawme, than unto Fruit or Seed, and 

Other Sy; Alſo breeds more of Weeds than this our univerſal ſubjeR. 
ani Manwer., There are alſo ſeveral other ſorts of Materials to bu 
. Solys 
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Soy 1s and Manures for the fertilizing and enriching of Lands; 
Some whereof are taken from the Earth,as Chalk, Marle, Clay, &c. 
, Others from the Waters, as Sands, Weeds, &c. Others alſo are the 
Dungs and Excrements of —_ Creatures , and others that are 
ſeveral ſorts of Vegetables themſelves, and other caſual things as 
Soot, Raggs, &c. Of all which we finde theſe whereof we ſhall 
now treat, to have been found out and commended to be uſeful 
and beneficial to the Husbandman for the purpoſes before men- 
tioned. 
Set. 2. 
Soyls and Mainures taken from the Earth. 


Whereof there are ſeveral forts, ſome of ſo hard and undiſſolu. & ch. 


ble a nature, that it is not fit to lay on Lands ſimply as it is, but 
after it is burned into Lime , becomes a very excellent Improver 
of Lands: there are alſo other ſorts of @þa/k more untuous 
and ſoluble, which being laid on Lands crude as it is, and let lie 
till the Froſts and Rays ſhatter and diſſolve the ſame, prove a ve- 
ry conſiderable advantage to barren Lands; now where any of 
theſe Chalk are found it is good to prove their natures, by laying 
them og ſome ſmall portion of Land crude as they are, orby 
burning them into Lime, if Fewel be plenty,” or tohalf burn them, 
by which you may experimentally know, the true effets and be- 
nefits that Subje# will yield. 

And although Chalk ſimply of it ſelf either burnt or pnburnt, 
may not prove ſo advantagious as many have reported, yet isit 
of very great uſe to be mixed with Earth and the Dungs of Annj- 
mals, by which may be made an admirable, ſure, and natural fruit- 
ful Compoſition for almoſt any ſorts of Lands, and raiſeth Corn 


in abundance, 


Linting of Land is of moſt excellent uſe, many barren parts of 0f Lni. 


this Nstioz being thereby reduced into fa fertile a condition for 
bearing moſt ſorts of Grain , that upon' Land not worth above 
one or two ſhillings an Acre well Husbanded with Lize hath been 
raiſed as good Wheat, Barly, white and gray Peaſe as England yields. 
Exglilb Immprover. 

| Alſo that from a Ling, Heath, or Common, naturally barren 
and little worthy hath been raiſed moft gallant Corn, worth five 
or [ix pound an Acre. By the ſame Anthor. 

He alſo affirms that ſome men have had and received ſomuch 
profit upan their Lands by once liming , as hath paid the purchaſe 
of their Lands, and that himſelf had great advancethereby, yet 
lived twenty miles from Lime , and fetched the ſame by Waggon 
ſo far to lay it on his Lands. 

One Author ſaith twelveor ſoayreen quarters will Lime an Acre, 
anather ſaith 160 buſhels, the difference of the Land may require 
a different proportion. 

The mel natural Land for Liwe is the light and m_y , the 
next mixt and gravellys wet and cold gravel not god, cold clay 


the worſt of all. 
Alſo 
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Alſo a mixture of Lime, Earth, and Dung together, is a very ex+ 
cellent Compoſt for Land. 


A one A 


Of Morle. Marle is a very excellent thing , commended of all that either, 
Pirreaces of Write Or praQiſe any thing in Husbandry. There are ſeveral kinds 
Mark. of it , ſome ſtony, ſome ſoft, white, gray, ruſſet, yellow, blew, black, 


and ſome yed: Itisof a cold nature, and ſaddens Land exceed- 
ingly, and very heavy it is, and will go downwards, though not 
ſo much as Lime doth. The goodneſs or badneſs thereof 15 not 
Sus of got known ſo much by the colour, as by the Purity and Uncompoun- 
dedneſs of it; Forif it will break into bits like a Dye, or but 
ſmooth like Lead Oar , without any compoſition of Sand or Gra« 
vel; orit it will {lake like Slate-ſtones, and purely (lake or ſhat- 
ter afrer a ſhower of Rain, or being expoſed to the Sun or Air, and 
ſhortly after turn-ro duſt when its throughly dry again, and not 
congeal like tough Clay , queſtion not the fruitfulneſs of it, not- 
withſtanding the difference of co/ours , which are no certain ſigns 
of the goodneſs of the Marle. As for the Slipperineſs, Viſttuſneſs, 
Fattineſ;, or Oylineſs thereof, although it be commonly eſteemed a 
ſign of good Arle, yet the beſt Authors affirm the,contrary, v7z. 
That there is very good Marle which is not fo , but lieth in the 
Mine pare dry and ſhort, yet neyertheleſs if you water it you ſhalf 
eft wy # finde it ſlippery. Butthe beſt and trueſt Rule to know the rich- 
kuw Moree neſs and profit of your AMarle, is to try a Load or two on your 
Lands in ſeveral places, and in different proportions. ' 
nai They uſually lay the ſame on ſmall heaps, and diſperſe it over 
f:of Marte, the whole Field, asthey do their Dung 3 and this Marle will keep 
the Land whereon it is laid, in ſome places ten or fifteen , and in 
ſome places thirty years in heart : It is moſt profitable in dry,lighr, 
and barren Lands, ſuch as is moſt kinde and natural for Rye , as is 
evident by Mr. Blithes Experiment in his Chapter of Marle; It alſo 
affordeth not its vertue or ſtrength the firſt year, ſo much as in the 
ſubſequent years. It yields a very great Increaſe and Advantage 
on high, ſandy, gravelly, or mixed Lands, though never ſo barren, 
ſtrong Clay Ground is unſuitable tot , yet if it can be laid dry, 
Marle may be profitable on that alſo. | | | 
It is very neceſſary in m2arling Lands to finde out the true propor- 
tion , how muchon every Acre, that you add not too much, nor 
too little (in medio _ [ts better to erre by laying on too lit- 
tle than too much , becauſe you may add more at pleaſure , but 
you cannot take away 3 the ſureſt way is to try ſome ſmall quan- 
tities firſt , and proceed as your Experiments encourage. It hath 
been alſo experimentally obſerved, that you are to lay your Marle 
in the beginning of Winter on hard and binding Grounds. And 
on the contrary, you areto lay it in the Spring on light, ſandy,dry, 
and gravelly Lands, butits good to try both ; but its held to be 
beſt to lay it abroad in the — of the Winter, that the Froſts 
may firſt make the ſame moulder into ſmall pieces, and ſo to be+ 
come apt for Solution, which is done by the Rains that more plen- 
tifully fall in the Winter. | | 
0f Fulrs You ſhall obſerve ( ſaith A{arkþaw ) that if you'cannor get " 
perfe 
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rfe@ and rich Marle, if then you can get of that Earth which is 
called Fnllers Earth, and where the one 1s not, commonly ever the 
otheris, then may you uſe it in the ſame manner as you ſhould 
do Marle, and it is found to be very neer as profitable. 

Mr. Bernhard Paliſly (that French Author cited fo often by Sir 
Hyueb Platt) cammends the fame, I have not known it at any time 
prattiſed in England for the bettering of any ground ( ſaith Sir 
Hugh Platt) but by all preſumption the ſame muſt of neceſſity be 
very rich, becauſe it is full of that vegetative Salt, which appears 
in theſe ſcouring effects, for the which it is divers ways had in uſe 
amongſt us. 

Clayis by many commended to be a conſiderable Improvement 9 4». 
to ſome ſorts of light and ſandy ground , as Sr. Hugh Platt gives /***! _ 
therelation of a certain perſon that aſſured it to be moſt true that | Snmkng 
the very Clay which he digged up in St. Georges Fields being laid 
upon hus paſture | which he there held by leaſe did exceed- 
ingly enrich the ſame, inſomuch as he did never regard to ſeek 
after any other Soyl. 

Alſo Mr. Gabriel Platt relates that he knew light ſandy ground 
which was good for little or nothing, cured by laying thereon a 
great quanitity of ſtiff Clay ground which converted it to good tem» 
perament whereby it became fruitful, and not ſubject to Soyl up- 
on every light occaſion as it did before, but would abide variet 
of weather according to the nature of Haſlel-ground 3 And this 
Improvement (ſaith he) is of nolittle value, for there isa great 
difference betwixt Land that is ſubje& to fail once in two or 
three years, and Land thus improved that will not fail once in 
twoor three and twenty years through the diſtemperature of the 
weather. 

Mr. Bernhard alſo affirms that all 1arle is a kind of Clay ground, 
and it ſhould ſeem to differ onely in digeſtion from 1/arle. 

It is good to try it on ſeveral grounds both Atrable and Paſture, 
and for ſeveral Grains, at ſeveral times in'the year , and in ſeve- 
ral proportions, by this means you may find out the trne value 
and effet of this, and by the fame Method of all other Sxbterrare. 
al Soyl or Manure , and thereby raiſe unto your ſelf a conſiderable 
advantage. . bf 
. By the ſame Rule and for the ſame Reaſon that Clay advanceth Yf Sexd- 
the benefit of light and Sandy grounds, may Sand be an inrich- 
ment and Improvement to cold Clay ET , As Mr. Gabriel 


Platt reſtifieth that he hath known ſtiff Clay gronnds that would 
ſeldom be fruitful unleſs che ſeaſon of the year proved very proſ(- 
perons, to have beet cured by laying thereupon a great quantity 
of light $4ndy ground , which afterwards was'converted to a good 
wmperament, hke to the ſort of [nmr called Haſel- 
ground which ſeldom or never faileth to be frurtful, 

The beſt Sand for fertility is that which is waſhed from the hills 
or other $axdy places by the violence of Rai z other Sand: that 
are digged, have little fertility in them, onely by way of con- 
trafting to Clay ground they may effe&t much, as Columella ſaith, 

| tinat 


\ 
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that his Grandfather uſed to carry Sand on Clay, and on the con- 
trary to bring Clay on Saxdy grounds and with good luccels. 

Sand alſois of great uſe to be mixed with Soyl, as Mr. Blith 
adviſeth , for the ſpeedy raiſing of great quantities of Soyl in the 
Winter by the ſheep when foulding is generally negletted, and 
that is by making a large Sheep-houſle for the houſing of thy Sheep 
in Winter, which may be Sheep-cribbed round about and in the 
middle too , to fother them therein, you may bring herein once 
or twice a week ſeveral Loads of Sand either out of the ſtreets 
or ways, or from a Sand-pit, and lay it three or four inches thick, 
and ſo continue once or twice a week as long as thou pleaſeſt, and 
what with the heat and warmth of their bodies and the fatneſs of 
their Dung and Urine, the Sad will turn to excellent rich Soyl, 
and go very far upon thy Land, and be more ſerviceable than 
thou canſt conceive. 

Of Earth. There are ſeveral ſorts of Earth that are of ſingular uſe for the 
bettering of Land, as all Earth of a Saltiſh nature is fruitful , e- 
ſpecially all ſuch Earth as lies dry covered with Hovels or Houſes, 
of which you make Salt-petre, is rich for Land, and ſoareold 
Floors under any Buildings. 

Mr. Platt aftirms that he hath known many hundred loads of 
Earth ſold for twelve pence a load being digged out of a Meadow 
near to Hampton-Conrt, which were carried three or four miles to 
the higher grounds, and fertilized thoſe grounds wonderfully, 
and recompenſed the labour and charges very well 3 which Earth 
being laid npon Arrable Land within a Furlong of the ſame Mea- 
dow did more hurt than good , which ſheweth that the Earth 
muſt be of a different nature from the Land whereon it is laid. 

Alſo any ſort of Earth may be made uſe of for the folding of 
Sheep thereon under a Covert, after the Flanders Manure, as be- 
fore 1s ſaid of Sand. 

All ſorts of Earth are very uſeful to intermix with Lime, Dung 
of Beaſts, Fow), or any other fatty ſubſtance being laid , flratum 

ſuper ſtratum , 1n pits or on heaps to putrifie together, as well to 
moderate the quality as to increaſe the quantity of your Soy]. 


Sed. 3. 
Soyls taken from the Sea or Water. 


of waters The richeſt of all Sands is what comes from the Sea-coaſt; and 
Sand. the Creeks thereof, and all Lands bordering on the Sea may be 
improved by them, it isthe uſual practiſe in to Weſtern parts of 
this Land for the people to their great charge in carraige to con- 
vey the Saltiſh Sands unto their barren grounds, whereof ſome of 
them do lie five miles diſtance from the Sea, and yet they find 
the ſame exceeding profitable, for that their inheritance is theres» 
by enriched for many years together, the greateſt vertue conſiſt. 
ing in the Saltiſhneſs thereof. 
Others ſay the Richneſs of the Saxds is from the fat or filth the 
Sea doth gather in by Land-floods, and what the Tide fetches 7 
rom 
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from the ſhores, and from fiſh and from other matters that putri- 
fie in the Sea , all which the Water caſts to ſhore, and purgeth 
forth ofit ſelf, and leaves in the 8axds thereof, while itſelf is clean 
and pure. 

The Sands of freſh Rivers challenge alſoa place in our Improve- 
- ments being laid on Land proper for the ſame, but more eſpeci- 
ally it it be mixed with any other matter as moſt uſually it is, 
where it is caſt on ſhelves at the falls of ſome Land-waters deſcend« 
iog from Hills or High-ways. 

In Devon-ſbire and Cornwa/, and many other parts they make a R—_— 
very great Improyement of the Sea-weeds for the Soyling and 3, 
Manuring of their Land and that to a very gteat advantage. 

All manner of Sea-owſe, Owſy-mud, or Sea-weeds,'or any ſuch 
like growing either inthe Sea or freſh Rivers, whereof there is 
a very great quantity loſt and deſtroyed, are very rich for the 
bettering of Land. 

In Cornwal there isalſo a Weed called Ore-wood, whereof ſome 

rows upon Rocks under high Water-marks, and ſome is broken 
rom the "bottom of the Sea b __ weather, and caſt upon the 
next ſhore by the Wind and Flood, wherewith they Compoſt 


their Barly Land. 
of Snayl, Cod, or Snag-greet. 


It lieth frequently in deep Rivers, it is from a Mud or Sludge, 
it is very ſoft, full of Eyes and wrinckles ;-and little ſhells , is ve- 

rich z ſome they ſell for one ſhilling two pence the Load, ano- 
ther ſort they ſell for two ſhillings four pence the Load at the Ri- 
versfide , which men fetch twenty miles an end for the Inriching 
of their Land for Gorn and Graſs, one Load going as far as three 
Load of the beſt Horſe or Cow-dung that can be made ; It. hath 
in it many Snails and Shells, which is conceived occafioneth the 


fatneſs of it. 
I am very credib!y informed that an Ingenious Gentleman liv- of ofrr- 


ing neer the Sea (ide, laid on his Lands great quantities of Oyſter-* 
ſhells, which made his neighbours laugh at him (as uſually they 

do at any thing beſides their own clowniſh road or cuſtom of ig- 
norance) for the firſt and ſecond years they ſignified little , but 
afterwards they being ſo long expoſed to the weather and mixed 
with the moiſt earth , they exceedingly enriched his Lands for 
many years after; which ſtands alſo with reaſon , the Shells of all 
ſuch Fiſh being onely Salt congealed into ſacha forme , which 
Whea it is diſſolved of neceſſity muſt prove fertile. 

\, Thereis in moſt Rivers a very good Rich Mud of great fruitful- of x»a 
meſs, and unexpetted advantage, it coſts nothing but labour in 
getting, it hath in it great worth and vertue, being the Soyl of the 
Paſtures and Feilds,Commons,Roads, Ways,Streets, and Backſides, 

all waſhed down by the flood , and ſetling in ſuch places where it 
meets with Reſt, 


There is likewiſe very great fertility, in the reſidence of all 
O Channels, 


— 
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of Fiſh, 


Of Mor t-dung 


Of Cow, op 
Oz- dung. 


Of Skee;* 
Wang. 


Channels, Ponds, Pools, Lakes, and Ditches, where any ſtore of 
Waters do repoſe themſelves, but eſpecially where any ſtore of 
Rain-water hath a long time lettied, | 

In Forreign parts where Fiſh are plenty they prove an excellent 
Manure for Land, in ſome places here in Erzgland there are plen- 
ty of ſome ſorts of Fiſh , and at ſome ſeaſons not capable of being 
kept fora Market, it were better to make uſe of them for our 
advantage than not; I preſume they are of the beſt of Soyls or 
Manures, but herein I ſubmit to expegment. be 

Doubtleſs there is not any thing that proceeds from the Sea or 
other Waters whether it be Fiſh or the Garbidge of Fiſh, Vegera- 
bles, Shells, Sands, or Mud, or any ſuch like ad! ving matter, bur 
muſt be of very great advantage tothe Husbandnian, if duely and 


judiciouſly applied. 


Set. 4+ 
Of Dungs or Excrementitions Soyls. 


This is the moſt common of any Dung whatſoever, by, reaſon 
that Horſes are moſt kept in Stables, and their Soyl preſerved 
ielding a conſiderable price in moſt places , the higher the Horſes 
are fed the better is the Dung by far , it is the onely Dung in uſe 
whileſt it is new for hot Beds,and other uſes for the Gardiner. 
Next unto the Horſe-dung is Cow-dung , whereof by reaſon 
of its caſie ſolution, hath been made the Water wherein 1 ny 
hath been ſteeped, and hath deceived many a plain meaning Hus. 
bandman, for there is not that richnels nor vertue therein as ma- 
ny judge, for that purpoſe. "ag 
But this together with Horſe-dung, or other Dung, is of ve« 
ry great advantage to Land if it be kepttill.it be old, andnot 
laid abroad expoſed to the Sun and Wind, as 1s the prattiſe of the 
ſeveral ignorant Husbands, letting of it lie ſpread on their Field 
Lands three or four of the Summer months together, till the Sun 
and Aire hath exhauſted all the vertue thereof, whichif it be laid 


- on heaps with Earth mixed therewith,and ſo let lietill it be rotten, 


it will be the ſooner brought to a convenient temper, and on Pa- 
ſture grounds brings a ſweeter Graſs, and goes much farther than 
the Common way , and ſpread before the Plough produces excel- 
lent Corn; It is alſo to be uſed with judgement, for ordinary 
Dung uſed the common way in ſome years doth hurt , and ſome- 
times make Weeds and trumpery to grow , which ordered as be- 
fore, is not ſo apt for ſuch inconveniences, Of all Beaſts, Sheep 
yield the beſt Dung and therefore is moſt to be praiſed, it is a ve 
ry high Improvement to the common Field-lands where there is 
a good Flock duly folded on them, eſpecially where it is turned in 
with the Plough ſocn after the fold , the onely way to Tmaprove 
your Sheeps-dung to the higheſt advantage, is to fold them ina 
covered fold with intermixture of Earth, Sand, &#c. as before, and 
by this means we may make our Sheep enrich moſt of our barren 


Lands. 
Sheeps- 
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| Sheeps-dung is very excellent being diſſolved wholly (as it will 


be if well ſqueezed) to ſteep Grain therein, for the Grain doth 
very eagerly imbibe the whole quantity of the Dung into it ſelf, 
except onely here and there a treddle undiſſolved, and proves a 
great Improvement if righely ordered. ep 

Great quantities of this Dung might be obtained if poor Wo- 
men, and Children were imployed to pick up the ſame on the 
Rode-ways, and burning tops of hills where it ſeldom doth = 
good , but would prove muck more advantagious than the co 


or trouble, by far. 


This hath in former ages been eſteemed the worſt of Dungs 9f Swizes- 


very hurtful to.Corn, a breeder of Thiſtles, and other noiſome 
Weeds. 


wg. 


But our late Husbands (whoſe experience I rather credit thari zagiſh int 
anold vain tradition) ſay 'tis very rich for Corn or Graſs, or any 7%: 


Land, yea of fuch accompt to many ingenious Husbands, that 
they prefer it above any ordinary Manure whatſoever, therefore 
they make their Hogs-yards moſt compleat, with an high Pale 
paved well with Pible or gravel in the bottom, &c. they caſt in- 
to this yard their Corniſh Muskings,& all Garbidge,and all Leaves, 
Roots, Fruits, and Plants out of Gardens, Courts, and Yards, and 
reat ſtore of Straw , Fern, or Weeds, for the Swine to make 
ang withal , ſome Hog-yards will yield'you forty, ſome lixty, 
ſome eighty Load of excellent Manure of ten or twelve Swine. 

Its moſt likely that this Manure ſo made by theſe large additions 
is more natural and kindly to Land, than the bare Swines-dung it 
ſelf, and muſt of neceffity prove a very high advantage confider- 
ing the deſpicable vile ſtate of this Bealt. 

Some good Daries will make the Soyl of their Hog-yard pro- 
duce them twenty or thirty pounds worth of profit in a year. 


Of the Dung of Fowl. 


This challengeth the Priority not onely of the Dung of Fowl, of xigens: 
- dung. : 


but of all other Creatures whatſoever. 

Pigeons or Hens-dung is incomparable, one Load is worth ten 
Load of other Dung, and therefore its uſually ſown on Wheat (or 
Barly) that lieth afar off, and not eaſily to be helped , its extra« 
ordinary likewiſe on a Hop-garden. 

A Loadof Pigeons-dung is more worth than twenty ſhillings 

= —_ parts, a very excellent Soyl foracold moiſt natured 
nd. | 

_  Thavecauſed it to be ſown by hand after the Grain is ſown, and 

in the fame manner, and then harrowed in with the Grain, and 

received a very great increaſe on poor Land. 

I have known (faith Platt) a Load of Pigeons-dung fetched fix- 
teen miles, and a Load of Coals given for it, which in the Soyl 
where it was fetched would have done more hurt than good for 
the Manuring of Land, yet where it was carried, it did as mich 
good tor the fertilizing of Land as double the charges; In the 
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one Soyl it cured the barrenneſs, and in the other it puiluned 
the fertility. 

ThisDung is of leſs eſteem, becauſe it is not obtained at fo ea- 
fiea rate, and where it js, its generally little ſet by , becauſe our 
Fore-fathers did not make any great matter of it , and becauſe 
they underftand not the ſtrength and power of itz for when they 
takeit out of the Hen-houſes itsof a very bot nature, and mult 
needs injure ſome things, if laid thereon 3 but if it be mixed well 
with Common Earth, Sand, or ſuch like, and let lye till it rot well 
together , you will finde it a very rich Manure , and of value to 
anſwer agreat part of your Poultreys expence. 

I have | a Quince-tree whereon Poultrey always pearch- 
ed, that by reaſon of the Rain waſhing to its Roots the ſalt and 
fatneſs of the Dung, did bear yearly an incredible number of very 
excellent Quinces. | 
Of Gooſe d#w4 This hath been held by the Ancients to be moſt hurtful and-un+ 
Mukhuw. 1rofitable to any Grounds. They ſay that to good Grals they are a 

reat enemy, for their Dung and treading will putrifie it,and make 
it worſe than barren. 

I have it from a credible hand , that Gooſe-dung is very advan» 
tagious to Corn, it being diſcovered by a fluck of Geeſe daily paſ« 
ſing over-thwarta Field of Wheat, making as it were a Lane over 
the ſame in the Winter time, and had nibbled the Wheat clean 
from the Ground, and dunged it where they went 3 in which paſ- 
ſage the next year proved to be very gallant Wheat, far exceeding 
any other part of the Field. 

Like unto that I have heard , that a Flock of Wilde-geeſe had 
pitched upon a parcel of green Wheat, and had eaten it upclean, 
and fat thereon, and dung'd it ſeveral nights; that the Owner 
deſpaired of having any Crop that po ,. but the contrary hap- 
pened ; for he had a far richer Stock of Wheat there than any 
- = Neighbours had in the Land adjoyning , to the admiration 
of all. 

Which- demonſtrateth that this Dung is of a very hot and fiery 
nature, which occafioneth that barrenneſs falſ[ly ſuggeſted to be in 
it, and being laid abroad thin in the Winter time , proves a very 
rich Manure, and therefore to be eſteemed of; and being mixed 
with cooling Earths, and let putrifie ſometime , may prove very 
much for your benefit , therefore neglett it not, but make ſeveral 
tryals,' the Advantage will be your own. The {ame may be ſaid 
of the Dung of any other Water-fowl. | 

0ſUrines. Although that Urines are eſteemed tobe of a deſtructive and 
Explictt'® mortifying nature to Vegetables, as ns afhrms, by reaſon of its 
Mundi. p.5-. Salarmoniackal and burning Spirit that is therein, as is evident to 
our Senſes upon the caſting of new Urine on Nettles or dther Ve- 
getables, it ſoondeſtroyeth them : But it is with this, as with ma. 
ny other moiſt things ſubject to putrefaQtion , time will digelt it, 
and alter the nature and property thereof, as it doth Wine or 
Beer into Vineger, ſo it will of this fiery matter produce an excel- 

lent Soyl, as many have had the experience of. M 
Fs 
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Mr. Hartlib teſtifieth , that in Holland they as carefully preſerve 
the Cows Urine as the Dang, to enrich their Land, Colamella in his 
Book of Husbandry ſaith , That old Urine is excellent for the Roots 
of Trees. 

ſ know a woman ( ſaith Mr. Hartlib ) who hveth five miles 
ſouth of Canterbury , who ſaveth in a Pail all the Urine, and 
when the Pail is full, ſprinkleth it on her Meadow, which cauſeth 
the Graſs at firſt to look yellow , but after a little time -it grows 
wonderfully. 
Another alſo ſaith, That Mans Urine is of great worth, and will _ "_ 
fatten Land more than you areaware of, and it were notill Huſ- 

baridry to take all opportunities to preſerve it for thy Land, and 

ſo of all other Urines, after the Dutch manner, * 

Hymane Ordure ought not here to be omitted as a rich Soyl, if 
the Husbandman would be fo careful as to'place his Houſes of Of- 
fice, that he may once in two or three days adde ſome mixture of 
Earth, Straw, Stuble , or ſuch like, to reduceit into a neceſſary 
Subſtance portable into your Lands or Gronnds remote from your 
Dwelling, where after it hath layen ſome convenient time in a 
heap to putrifie together , and then thinly difperſed , proves an 
unexpeted Advantage. x 


| Set. 5- 
Of ſeveral other Soyls or Aanures. 


Aſhes contain in:them very much of a rich and fertile Salt , as After. 
before -we noted, and therefore not ſo much to be lighted and 
- negledted as they are, bethey of what kinde or nature ſoever. 

Virgit. — —_— Ne pudet , | 

| Effatos Cinerem inrmundum jaitare per agros.  _ 

The Wood-aſhes are the beſt and very uſeful, yet after they have 
been uſed in the Backing of Cloathes, they are worth little unleſs 
it bein cold and moiſt Land, where I have known them alſoro 
avail much. | 

.Sea-Coal aſhes with Horſe-dung, make an gxcellent Compoſt fox 
divers uſes. - | | | 

Turf and Peat-aſhes muſt needs be very rich, being much after 
the ſame manner as the Burning of Land, which moſt know to 
be a very great Improvement, . and whereof we have already 
treated, 

Alhes are a great Curer of Moſs and Ryſhes in moſt Grounds. 

The Aſhes of any ſort of Vegetablesare very profitable , as di- 
vers places in Exgland can;teſtihe by experience, who conſume 
their Fearn, Stubble, Straw, Heath, Furs, Sedge, Bean-ſtalks, and 
the yery, Sword and Swarth gf their Ground to aſhes; and theſe ac- 
cording to the ſtore of Salt which their Aſhes do contain, do either 
for a longer or ſhorter time.enrich their barren Grounds. 

The ſame Author highly commends Soap-aſhes, after the Soap- 
boylers have made what uſes of them they pleaſe, to be a very great 


enriching to Land; and gives you an inſtance of a Stalk an -_ 
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Foarn, Straw, 
$tuble, Ac. 


Roner, horns, 


Rinking f-ſb, 
Ac. 


of Barley of an Ell and three Inches in length, that grew on barren 
Land, enriched with pans 3 healſo ſaith he found the like 
ſucceſs in Paſture Ground. 

In Lombardy they eſteem them much above other Dung. 

Its beſt to lay them either on Corn, or Paſture, or Meadow, in 
the beginning of Winter, that the ſhowers may the eaſter diſſolve 
them. | 

Soot alſo is affirmed by ſome to be very good , eſpecially that 
which is made of Wood. Its moſt beneficial to Trees or Plants 
that either grow inthe ſhade, orto cold and moiſt Grounds. 

I mean Common Salt may prove advantagious, if uſed with mo- 
deration and diſcretion, as well to ſaltiſh Sands, Muds, Earths, &c, 
Some commend very much the [weeping of a Ship of Salt, or droſ- 
fie Salt and Brine. 

Itis of ſingular uſe, as daily experience teſtifies, being diſſolved 
and Seed-corn ſteeped therein, to prevent the Smut, and add ferti- 
lity, as we noted before in the Preparation of the Seed. | 

There is alſoa relation of one that ſowed a Buſhel of Salt lang 
before on-a (mall patch, of barren Ground at Clapham , which to 
that day.remained more freſh and green, and full of Swarth 
than all the reſt of the. Field about itz This, though not a be- 
neficial Experiment, by reaſon of the price of Salt, yet a plain 
demonſtration ofthe Fertility that is in Salts, and gives us encou- 
ragement to make uſe of the Brines of Salt-pits, or ſuch like , now 
notin much eſteem. 

InRagsof all ſorts there is good vertue, they arecarried far and 
Jaid upon Lands, and have in them a warming, improving temper, 
onegood Load will goas far as half a dozen or more of the beſt 
Cow-dung. | | | 

Divers alſo have found ſingular profit in the Hair that is gotten 
from the Hides of Beaſts, being thinly laid upon the Ground , and 
ſuffered toputrefie. 

Alſo courſe Wootl-nippings and Tarry Pitch-marks , may be 
reckoned into the number, having great vertne in them. 
Mault-duſt is commended as an Inricher of barren Lands', but 

auſe 'great quantities are not to be had thereof, it is beſt 
to be uſed in Gardens, where you will finde it to be of 'ſin- 
gular uſe. _ my © | ; | 

All. ſorts of Fearn, 'Straw, Brake, Stubble, Ruſhes, Thiſtles, 
Leaves of Trees, or any manner of Vegetable Traſh whatever, ei- 
ther caſt into the yards amongſt the Cattel or Swine , or caſt into 
pools or. places to rotin, or mixed with other Soyls, help very 
mach, and make very good Compoſt. 

All Marrow-bones”, Fiſh-bones, 'Horn or ſhavings of Horn, 
or Liquors wherein Fleſh or Fiſh have lain, or any other thing 
whatſoever that hath any oylineſs. or farneſs in it, is uſeful in 
Husbanding thy Lands. 

It were not much Jabourtotry whether the bones of Horſes 
orother Beaſts , whereof there are great quantitics at —_ Oy 

ennels, 
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kennels , which if being burnt in heaps with ſome ſinall 2ddi- 
tion of Fewel would not be of good effe& to be laid on 


Lands. 
There is in all Bark a very rich Salt, but in the Oaken-bark **ef Tees. 


the moſt which is made uſe of principally by Farmers, but ſuch 

Barks or Rinds of Trees not of ſo high a value, being broken 

into ſmall pieces muſt of neceſſity enrich cither Corn or Paſture PR 

ground being laid thereon;; It muſt: needs be much richer then — 

he ages = Earth —_— found warren of old, large, and 

hollow Willow-trees, that are putrified within . which i - 

ed to be - _ _—_ ray . : : . + IEA 
Amongſt the Coal-Mines they uſually dig a kinde of blew! 

black Clay that lies neer the Coal, and books nag an nn 

Coal, which the Country-men commonly call 2x5, which they © ; 

lay on their Paſtures with wonderful ſucceſs, andis very proper 


for warm Lands. | 
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Seft. 1. thin conn 
Of the Benefit of Propagating Timber Trees, and other 
Trees in general. 


e Propagation of Woods or ,Trees is none of the leaſt Im- 
provements that can be made on moſt of the Lands in Exg- 
land , for the particular advantage, and pleaſure of the Coun« 
tryman, and in raiſing the yearly profits of his Farm, and very 
much — the price of the purchaſe thereof over and a- 
bove the Annual gain, and nothing can render a Seat more deleQa- 
ble and pleaſant than Wood and Water , but principally the curi- 
ous Groves ſurrounding or bordering neer it, 

What can be more profitable than Woods or Trees, which will 
thrive, and increaſe on the moſt barren , and unfruitful Land, be 
it either wet or dry, cold , mountanious, uneven, remote, or 
never ſoinapt for any other manner of Culture, where neither 
Corn, Graſs, or any other neceſſary or uſeful Vegetable will 
hardly grow , yet may we there perceive the lofty Woods flou« 
riſh far exceeding in Value the purchaſe of the Land without 
them-,, and inſtead of injuring the Land whercon they ſtand, it 
is much bettered and capacitated to bear till age at the removall 
of the Trees; alſo the other bordering grounds yield a greater 
encreaſe of Corn or Graſs, by their detence from the extremity 
of the cold , and bitter blaſts in the Winter, and the ſcorching 
drought of the Summer. 

And what can be more pleaſant than to have the bounds and 
limits of your own Propriety preſerved, and continued from 
age to age , bythe Teſtimony of ſuch living and growing witneſ- 
ſes, in the Spring yielding a reviving Cordial to your Winter-chil- 
led ſpirit, giving you an aſſurance of the approaching Summer, 
by their pregnant Buds, and Muſical Inhabitants : In the Summer 
what more deleCtable than the curious proſpet of the variety of 
Greenneſs, dark ſhades, and retirement from the ſcorching Sun- 
beams? The Autumn and Winter alſo not without pleaſure and 
content for the ative Husbandman, 


Ay 
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_ | ts 8 L ; Particular 
As for the more particular advantages and benefits of planting _ 


fold tor fixry pounds per Acreor more, it was much — 


Thirdly, The Benefit and Advantage is very great that is raiſed 
from Timber and other Trees ſtanding ſingly, and in Hedge-rows. 
Avenues , or any other way diſpoſed or ordered about your Hou» 
ſes, Lands, Commons, &c. that a man may plant,and in a few years 
himſelf or his ſucceſſors may reap the benefit, 

Mr. B1;th gives you an inſtance of one that planted one hundred 
Aſhes, and at the end of fifty years ſold them for five hundred 

ounds; And of another that planted ſo much Wood in his own 
ife, that he would not take 50000 |. for. 

For Aſh, Elm, Poplar, Willow, and ſuch Trees that are quick oi 
growth, it.is a very great profit that is made of them where Fewel 


1s ſcarce, by planting them in Hedge-rows, and other ſpare places, 
P ant: 
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and ſhrouding them at five, (ix, cight, or ten years growth , they 
conſtantly bear a good head, and every time whilelt the Tree 1s 1n 
proof, the ſhroudsencreaſe. They are out of the danger of the bite 
of Cattel, and require no Fence. : 

Fourthly, Another main Benefit accrews to the induſtrious Hul. 
bandman from the propagation of Trees in ———_— and Out- 
bounds of his Lands, it gives a check to the fierce cold Winter 
Blaſts which nips the Winter Corn, and finely refrigerates the 
Air in the Summer parching Heats, and qualifies the dry and inju- 
rious Windes both in Spring and Summer. Let the Champion Far. 
mers obje& what they pleale , there's no Field Champion Land of 
that yearly value for either Corn or Paſture , as is the Wood-land, 
I know no other reaſon for it than the natural warmth and de. 
fence thereof by the Fences and Trees, elſe why ſhould an Enclo. 
ſed and well planted piece of Several, yield ſo much more certain 
Rent than the Land in the like nature 1u Common and Open, lying 
but on the other fide of the Hedge obvious to the injurious Airs,al- 
though both converted to the ſame ule. | 

Fifthly, Trees planted Sparſ#ni here and there in the Hedge- 
rows, and other places of your Land, prove an excellent ſhelter 
for Cattel in the Winter, to preſerve them from cold Storms and 
Windes, andalſo in the Summer from the ſcorching Sun-beams, 
elſe would the Cattel deſtroy more with their feet than they cat 
with their mouthes, and looſe more fatneſsin one hot day than 
they gain in three cool days. 


More wniver= Theſe univerſal Advantages alſo accrew to thoſe Places or Coun« 


ſal Advinie- 
ges, 


treys well planted with Woods and Timber. 

Firſt, There is a conſtant ſupply of Timber for the Building of 
Ships, the Bulwarks and Defence of this Nation, and for the Re- 
edifying of Towns or Houſes deſtroyed by Fire , or other Caſual- 
ties3 and for the Building , Maintaining of, and Repairing of all 
Houſes, Barns, and other Edifices. And alſo it vieldeth us a conti- 
nual Recruit of neceſſary Bootes, Inſtruments, and Materials for 
all our Rural and Mechanick Uſes; as for our Mills, Carts, Ploughs, 
&c.and for Turners, Joyners, and other Wooden Trades; alſo for 
the maintenance of the Grooves or Pits of Lead, Coal, and other 
Mines under the Earth, that where plenty of Woods and Trees 
are, they need not be enforced to fetch theſe Materials afar off, at 
a great expence and labor. In ſome places they fetch moſt of the 
Neceflaries aforeſaid near twenty miles on Horſe-back , when the 
Land at the ſame place where they need it, is as capable of bearing 
it as the place from whence they bring it. 

Secondly, Where Woods are raiſed and maintained, there is a 
conſtant Supply obFewel. The difference may be very eafily dil- 
cerned between the Woodlands and the Champion; in the one you 
bave Fewel in every houſe, as well poor as rich, of good Wood; 
in the other, the Rich have it but little, and that at extraordinary 
Rates, and the poor none but what they filch and ſteal from the 
Rich; or if their honeſty exceed their neceſſity ,- they either ſit 
and ſtarve with Cold, or burn Stubble of Corn, or ny 

dried, 
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dried, or the Parings of the Earth,or ſuch like,that the other make 
uſe of for the Improvement and Manuring their Land. 

Thirdly, The Tanners Trade depends upon the Oaken Trees, 
therefore where they are ſcarce, there mult of neceffity be a defect 
of that Occupation , which muſt in fine prove prejudicial to the 
whole Nation. 

Fourthly, Where Beech,Oak, Haſel, and ſuch like Maſt-bearing 
Trees arein any conſiderable quantity ſtanding , they yield a very 
good Food for Swine,of no ſmall value to the Husbandman in ſuch 
years they take. : 

We ſhall therefore give you a Brief Catalogye of ſuch Trees as 
uſually flouriſh in our tE-ngliſh Soyl3 the places they moſt delight 
in, the moſt natural and likely way of Propagation, and their 
uſes, and what other Obſervations we have met withal concerning 


them. And firſt, 


Sed. 2. 
Of Timber Trees in particular. 


Thete 1s no Timber natural to our Engliſh Soyl exceeds the Oak, rhe 04k. 

for its Plenty, Strength,and Dureableneſs; where better or ſtron- 

ger Ships for the War, than thoſe brilt of Oak ? And what Timber 
more laſting or ſtrong than Oak in our Rural Edifices? It is a Pl: 
Tree univerſally known, and will grow and proſper in any Land, 
good or bad, Clay, Gravel, Sand, or mixed; warm, cold, dry or 
moiſt,as experimentally appears by its growth in ſeveral places of 
contrary natures or tempers3 but they do moſt affe& the ſound, 
black, deep, and faſt Mould, rather warm than over-wet and cold, 
and a little riſing, for this produces the firmeſt Timber ; although 

I have known them thrive very well in extraordinary cold, moilt, 
and clay ground, that a Tun of Timber could not be thence haled, 
unleſs inthe dry and Summer ſeaſon, but rhatthe Wheels would 
ſink in the Clay to the Axle-tree. They will alſo grow, though 
but (lowly, on the high, ſtony, and barren Hills. | 

The Acorns, or Oaken Maſt, being ſown in your Nurſery , after propegaion 
they are full ripe, and before they are withered (which will quiek- 
ly be if they lye open in the Air ) will the next Spring yield You 

lenty of young Plants, which you may order and tranſplant, as 
fereatter in the Nurſery you ſhall have Directions. 

Or for expedition ſake,you may have young Sets drawn by thoſe 
that ſeek the Woods for Quick-ſets, in ſuch places where Acorns 
have ſpontaneouſly grown,and been hekeered from Cattel till they 
are fit for a remove; but thele prove generally ctooked and ill ſha- 
ped, and ſoare to be cut near to the ground when yon plant them, 

y which means they will emit another ſhoot more [treightr, 

Oaks alſo proſper very well in Coppices, being felled as other 
Under-woods are. It is reported that a Lady in Northamptonſbire ,,,_. 
ſowed Acorns,& lived to cut the Trees produced from them twice rr 
in two and twenty years, and both as well grown as molt are in fix. 
teen or eighteen ; Alſothat Acorns ſet in Hedge-rows , have in 


thirty years born a Stem of a Foot Diameter. 
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The ſeveral uſes of Oaken Timber tor Buildings, and other Me- 
chanick uſes is ſo univerſally known, that it is but needleſs to re- 
numerate them. To abide all ſeaſons of the weather, there is 
no Wood comparable unto it, as for Pales, Shingles, Poſt, Rails, 
Boards, &c. MEE : 

For Water-works alſo it is ſecond to none, eſpecially where it 
lies obvious to the Aire as well as the Water , there is no Wood 
like itz For Fewel either asit is, or made into Charcoal, there is 
no Wood equals it. 

The Bark alſo for the Tanner and Dier,exceeds all other Barks, 
the very Saw-duſt, and aſhes alſo of the Oake challenge a prefer- 
rence, the Maſt exceeds any other Maſt of the Forreſt-trees. 

The Elme is one of the moſt ealie Trees to propagate, and de. 
lighting in moſt ſorts of ground , except onely Land very dry, hot 
and parching , ſhallow Land neer Chalk, or Gravel, on the cops 
of Hills it thrives not well on, yetit will grow almoſt in any 

lace, 
£ But the places it principally delights in, is the level, light, and 
looſe Land , whether dry or moiſt , on the banks of ſuch level 
and fertile grounds, whether they be of Gravel, Earth, or Chalk, 
the Elme proſpers well. 

About the beginning of March fall the ſeeds of the Elme, which 
being ſown in your Nurſery, will yeild you Plants. But the care 
and trouble thereof is ſuperfluous, ſeeing there are newer , and 
more expeditious, and advantagious ways known , viz. by the 
Suckers. 

Which are produced in great plenty from the roots of the 
Elme, and may be tranſplanted intoany placesz where the Elms 
grow great pleaty of theſe Suckers will yearly ſhoot out of the 
Earth if Cattel be kept from them, or if any Elme be felled the 
old Roots will yield plenty of Suckers, or if the old Roats be 
chopped or ſlit, and ſlighely covered with light mould , they will 
ſend forth plenty of Suckers, all which may be ſlipped off, and 
tranſplanted even unto any bigneſs 3 There being no Tree more 
eaſily tranſplanted and with good ſucceſs than the Elme , obſerv- 
ing theſe Cauttons, that if you remove them very young that you 
cut not off the top, becauſe it is ſappy, and the wet will be apt to 
get in, and decay the Plant, being weakened by his removal, but 
the greater you muſt be ſure to disbranch, leaving onely the ſtem 3 
ſome cover alſo the head of ſuch Elme ſo cut off, with a mixture 
of Clay, and Horſe-dung. 

I have been very credibly informed ,-that a certain Gentleman 
in the North Country,baving a defire to raiſe ſuddenly a Plump or 
Grove of Trees about his Manſion Houſe , there brnk a great 
ſcarcity of Wood in that place, obtained a parcel of Elme-trees, 
lops, and tops, and made Trenches or Ditches in the Earth, and 
cut his Elm branches, &c. into ſeveral lengths of ſix,cight, ten, or 
twenty feet in length,as with beſt conveniency he could,and buri- 
ed them ſingly in the Trenches ſo digged, and covered them whol- 
lyfromthe one endto the other, leaving onely a hole open about 

the 
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the middle of the interred branch, or if it were a long peice then 
two open places might be left, out of which places did ſpring forth 
ſeveral ſhoots the firſt year of a very great length 3 the Winter 
ſucceeding he took theſe branches or ſhoots all, ſave onely the 
faireſt, and which was moſt probable, and likely to thrive, and 
ſoffilled up the hole about it , by which means they grew to a pro» 
digious height ina few years, that his habitation was compleatly 
adorned with living aſpirin products of his ingenious attempt : 
Note, that the true time of this Sep#/ture is when the ſap is full in 
the Tree, when the Leaves are newly ſprung , for then the great 

uantity of the {ap that is in the whole branch, forceth it ſelt irito 
thoſe ſhoots or Cions that then have found a paſlage; alſo for the 
ſucceeding years the whole Tree in the Earth becomes a main 
principal nouriſhing Root to the nimble growing Tree. 

It the Elme be felled between November and — it will be V/e. 
all Spine or Heart, or very little ſap, and is of moſt ſingular uſe 
inthe Water where it lies alwayes wet, and alſo where it may lie 
alwayes dry it is alſo a timer of great uſe for its roughneſs, and 
therefore uſed by Wheel-wrights, Mill-wrights, &c. It is alſo 
good to make Dreſſers, and Planks to chop on, becauſe it will 
not break away in chips like other Timber. 

The Elm isalſo good Fewel, and makes very good Charcoal, 
the Branches and Leaves alſo of this Tree are good food for Cat- 
tel, in the Winter where other fodder is dear , they will eat them 
before Oats. 

The' Elm-is alſo a moſt pleaſant Tree to Plant in Avenues or 
Walks, it growing ſo ſtreight, and upright , and mounts to the 

reateſt height of any other Tree in ſo ſhort a ſpace; It will grow 
the neereſt of any other together being very ſociable, and atffe&- 
ing to grow in company , and ſpreads its Branches but little to the 
offence of Corn, or Paſture grounds; to both which, and the 
Cattel, it affords a benign Shade, Defence, and agreeable Orna» 
ment, 

This Tree is alſo very flexible, and to be reduced into what 
form or ſhape you pleaſe for ſhade, and delight : it alſo ſprings 
earlier than moſt other Forreſt-trees. 

' This Tree commonly grows to a great ſtature, delights nioſt Th Beech. 
in warm Land, it grows plentifully in Gravelly, Stony, and San. 
dy Land : great Beechen-woodsT have ſeen on the dryeft barren 
Sandy Lands, they delight on the ſides, and tops of high hills, 
and Chalky mountains, they will ſtrangely infinuate their Roots 
into the bowels of thoſe ſeerningly impenetrable places. 

This is raiſed from the Maſt as the Oake, and from young plants 
drawn by the Quickſet-gatherers, and planted as the Oak, it 
grows but ſlow whileſt it is young, but when the Beech isgotten a 
little our of the way,no Tree thrives better, nor ſooner attains to a 
large bulk than this Tree , and although it be crooked, raw 4 
and it ſhapen whileſt it is young, yet will it overcome all thoſe, 
ai prove a ſtreight and compleat Tree. 


Its nſe is principally for the Turner, Joyner, lpholſterer, and &{ 
ſach 
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Sy!ra. 


The Aſh. 


Py opagetion, 


Vſe. 


ſuch like Mechanick Occupations, the Wood being of a clean 
white, and fine Grain, and not apt to rend or (lit, it is ſyme- 
times uſed in Building 3 It is alſo very good Fewel, burning cleer, 
and light, and makes good Charcoal though not long laſting : rhe 
Maſt -\ Swine, Deer, Pheaſants, &c. 

This Tree planted in Avenues or Walks yield a moſt deleQable 
and agreeable ſhadow all the Summer , tew or none exceeding it 
for colour and ſhade, 

The leaves alſo gathered about the fall , and ſomewhat before 
they are much froſt-bitten , afford the beſt and eaficſt Mattreſles 
in the world to lay under our Quilts inſtead of Straw, and contis» 
nue ſweet for ſeven or cight years. 

The Aſh is a gallant quick-thriving Wood , it delights inthe 
beſt Land, and will prove wellin almcſt any fort of Land what- 
ſoever, and will alſo grow in the hard, barren,mountanious Land, 
but not ſo well for Timber, as in Coppice Woods and Pullards,to 
be ſhrouded or lopped , being ſo ordered they refule n6 place, 
The beſt Aſh grows in the beſt Land, yet is it not convenient to 
plant them neer Plough-lands for the Roots hinder the Coulter, 
and exhauſt the fertility of the Soyl; the dripping alſo is injurious 
to Corn. 

It is propagated from the Seed or Keyes, which being gathered 
in OZober or after , when they begin to fall, and ſown in your 
Nurſery,the next ſpring come twelvemonth they will appear, and 
will afterwards thrive, and proſper very well , they are to be re- 
moved whileſt they are ſmall becauſe of their ſpeedy deep roat- 
ing , take not off the tops of the ſmall young Aſh becaulc it is a 
ſappy plant 3 But of the greater ſets its beſt tro cut them neer the 

round, and then will they ſend forth new ſhoots, which will 

oon ſupply the defect of the other , which may alſo be done ia 
all young Aſh after they are well ſetled , and it will cauſe to ſhoot 
large, and thriving ſhoots : I have ſeen the experience of it in 
fuck plants that ſtood ſeveral years, and every year decayed till 
cut off at the roots, and then they did wondertully thrive, 

You may alſo have plants drawn by thoſe that draw quick- 
ſets, &c- 

The ufe of the Aſh is almoſt univerſal, good for Building or 
any other uſe where it may lye dry, ſerves the uccalions of the 
Carpenter , Wheel-wright, Cart-wright , Cooper, Turner, gc. 
For Garden uſes alſo no Wood exceeds it , as for Hop-poles, Pali- 
ſade-hedges, and all manner of Utenſils for the Gardner or Hus- 
bandman. 

For Firing there's no Wood comparable to it, for a light ſweet 
burning, it will alſo burn better newly cut than any other Wood, 

The onely ſeaſon for ſetting the Aſh for uſe, is from November, 
ti!l the end of Jarnary, for it the ſap be never lo little ia the Tree, 
the Worm takes it, and ſpoyls the Wood in a ſhort time. 

There is no Timber of ſo ſpeedy a growth as the Aſh , that it is 
related that an Aſh at torty years growth from the Key, hath 


been ſold for thirty pounds, Mr. ith alſo inſerts a preſident of a 
Nurſery 
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Nurſery of young Aſh that were caſual:y ſown by the Wind, that 
ſpeedily returned to the owner a very great advantage. 

Becauſe this Tree is more generally planted for the ſake of the 9/ the wil- 
Fruit than the Timber , we ſhall refer it to the Chapter of Fruit. ***#rcc. 
trees, onely let you know that the Timber of the Walnut-tree is 
of ſo great uie, and benefit , that its incouragement ſufficient 
for the propagation thereof, the fruit then added makesthe en- 
couragement the greater. 

This Timber is of univerſal uſe (unleſs for outward Edifices) 
none better for the Joyner, Upholſterer , Gunſmirh, Cabbiner- 
maker, and other Occupations, of a more curious brown colour 
than the Beech or other Woods, and not ſo obnoxious to the 
Worm. 

They delight in a light ground or moiſt gravel,and will grow in 0/the Cheſ- 
Clay, Sand, and all mixed Soyls, upon expoſed and bleak places, ****"*: 
as more patient of cold than _ 

They are raiſed from the Nuts, thus : Firſt, ſpread them to projegaia: 
ſweat, then cover them in Sand, a month being yon pang them 
in Water, and reje& thoſe that ſwim being dryed, for thirty 
daies more, Sand them again, and plunge them as before, keep 
them in Fand till the beginning of the Spring, and ſet them in 
your Nurſery, but they thrive beſt unremoved 3 you may alſo ſeg 
them in Wirter or Aut1mnin or without their husks, and ſow them 
with other Maſt for the railing of Coppices. ' | 

The Cheſnut-tree growing in Coppices yields incomparable 
Poles for the Garden or Hop-yard ; If it ike the ground it will in 
ten or twelve years time grow to a kinde of Timber and bear 
plentiful Fruit. The Timber whereof is (next the Oake) one of 
the molt ſoughtafter by the Carpenter, and Joyner, and is of ve- 
ry long laſting, as appears by; many Ancieft Houſes, and Barns 
buile thereof about Graveſend in Kent. 

Being planted in Hedge-rows, or for Avenues to our Country- 
houſes, they are a magnificent and royal Ornament, and although 
our Engliſh men delight not ſo much in the Fruit of the Cheſnut- 
tree as other Nations, yet will they yield no ſmall advantage to 
ſupply our other occaſions. | 

This Tree delights in reaſonable good graund, rather inclining Tv ſervices 
to cold than over hot,for in places hs are too dry they never bear "*: 
kindly. Sylva. | 

They are raiſed from the Berries, which beipg tipe may be Propegatin! 
ſown as other Maſt , theſe will come ſoon to be Trees, and being 
planted young thrive exceedingly; the beſt, and ſpeedieſt way 
15 to encreaſe them from Suckers or Sets, _ | | 

The Timber is uſeful for the Joyner , andbeing of a very de- y,;, 
licate Grain, is fit for divers Curioſities; It alſo yieldeth beams of 
a conſiderable bigneſs for Building. 

j The ſhade is beautiful for Walks, and the Fruit not unplea« 
hats. & 2 
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The Birchs 
P /opagation. 


#iſes 


The Mazle, 


Propeg ation, 


The Horne* 
beam. 


Propegations 


Uſe, : 


The Buich- 
beam. 


Propagation 


The Haſet. 


Proj agation. 


Vie. 


Set. 3. 


Of ſeveral other Trees not ſo generally made uſe of for Timber, as 
for F ewel, Coppice-Woods, Hedge-rows, &Cc, 


The Birch will grow on any Land, and cannot well be too 
barren, it will thrive on the hot burning Sand, in the cold wet 
Clay, Marſhes, Bogs, and Stony places,nothing comes amiſs to it. 

The Birch is altogether produced of Suckers, which bein 
planted at four or five feet interval,will ſuddenly riſe to Trees; at- 
ter the firſt year you may cut them within an inch of the ground, 
and they will ſhoot out very ſtrongly. 

It is uſeful for the Turner and for ſome Ruſtick Utenſils ; It 
makes good Fewel, and Charcoal both great and ſmall. 

The Maple affeCts a found, and dry mould, growing both in 
Woods and Hedge-rows. 

It is propagated of the Keys, as the Aſh. 

The Timber is excellent for the Turner, and Joyner, forits 
whiteneſs, its lightneſs, and fine diapred knots, ec. 

This Tree chiefly defires to grow in cold hills, and in the bar- 
ren, and moſt expoſed parts of Woods. 

” The moſt expeditious way of raiſing it, is by Sets of about an 
inch diameter, and cut within half a foot of the Earth; it may 
alſo be raiſed of the feeds ſown in 0Fober, which are ripe in Ay- 
uſt. 2 
. Y; isa very hard Wood for the Mill-wright, for Domeſtique, or 
Rural Utenſils where hardneſs is required, 
Being planted at half a foot interval in a ſingle row, it makes a 
ſtately Hedge or Walk ina Garden or Park, growing tall, and 
ſpeedy, leaved to the very foot of the ſtemm. 

It delights in Mountains, and Woods, and to fix it ſelf in good 
light ground. | 
* The Sets may be planted as the Aſh , or the Berries ripe in 00+ 
ber may be fown 3 It isa quick growing Coppice-wood, is good for 
ſome ordinary uſes, and for Fewel. 

. . This Tree above all effeQs cold, barren, dry and ſandy grounds, 
alſo Mountains, and Rocky Soyls produce them ; but more proſ- 
perouſly in the freſher bottoms , and ſides of hills, and in Hedge- 
TOWS. - 

They are beſt raiſed from the nut, preſerved moiſt, not mouldy 
by laying them in their own dry leaves or in ſand, and ſown about 
the latter end of February 3 They are alſo propagated of Sets, and 
Suckers, the young wands by no means to be cut the firſt year, 


/þut the- ſpring following, within three or four inches of the 


Rnny greater Sets may be cut within ſix inches of the Earth the 
firſt year. 
The uſe of Haſel-poles, and Rods is generally known to the 
Husbandman, befidesfor Fewel, and Charcoal. 
[tis the onely Plant for the Y:rgula Divine , for the diſcovery 
of Mines. 
it 
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| It is agood Ornament for Walks , and yields a pleaſant Fruit, = 
but why ſhould we bring this ſo neer us , when we have as much 
moreexcellent Plant at as cafiea rate? v7z. the Filbert. 


Sect. 4. 
of Aquaticks or Trees affeting Moiſt , and Watry plates. 


The white Poplar delights in moiſt grovnds, and neer the 1ar- The Pier, 
gins of Rivers, but notin the Water as the Willow doth. 

They are uſually encreaſed by the ſtreight branches or pitchers Propagetions 
ſet in the ground, but by no means cut off the top until they 
have ſtood two or three years, and rhen head them at eight, ten, or 
fifteen feet high or more, and they will yield ina few yearsa ve- 
ry conſiderable ſhroud , which ſhrouds or branches may alſo be 
tranſplanted; you may alſo let them grow upright without top- 
ping them, they are then more Ornamental , but not fo beneti- 
cial. 
Its white Wood is of ſingular uſe for the Tutner, and alſo for ve. 
ſeveral Ruſtick Utenſils, and for the Gardiner, It makes alſo Few. 
el for the hire. 

This Tree littte differs from the Poplar onely it will grow, not The Aſprn; 
onely in moiſt but in dry grounds in Coppices, 7c. is propagated 
by Suckers, but cut not off the tops of the young Cions the firſt 
year; its uſe the ſame with the Poplar. 

' The Abele-tree is a finer kinde of white Poplar, and is beſt rhe 4bele. 
prope of ſlips from the roots , they will likewiſe grow of 
ayers and cuttings. 

In three years they will come to an incredible altitude , in 
twelve years beasbig as your middle, and in eighteen or twenty 
arrive to full perfeftion. Sylva. 

This Plant of all other is the moſt faithful lover of Watery and ne 41s. 
boggy places. 

hey are propagated of Trunchions , and will come of ſeeds, but pypigeicn. 
beſt of roots being ſet as big as the ſmall of ones leg, and in length 
about two foot , if you Plant ſmaller ſets cut them not till they 
ſtood ſeveral years. 
 Thegreater Alders are good for uſes under the Water , where uſe. 
It will harden like a very ſtone , but rots immediately where it is 
ſometimes wet, and ſometimes dry : the Wood is fit for the Tur- 
ner, and ſeveral Mechanick uſes'; the Poles , and alſo the Bark 
are very uſeful. 

The Withy is a large Tree, ard fit to be planted on high banks, tk with; 
becauſe they extend their Roots deeper than either Sathics or 
Willows, 

Sallies grow much faſter if they are planted within the reach of The Seth. 
the Water, or ina very mooriſhground, and are an extraordina- 
ry Improverpent. 

They are ſmaller than the Sallies, and ſhorter lived, and re- 
quire conſtant moiſture, Of 

The common Willow delightsin Z/cads, and Ditch lides, not wittae, 
over wet. Q I hey 
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They may all be planted by Pitchers, as the Poplar; thole Sets or 
Pitchers are to be preferred that grow neereit to the ſtock , they 
ſhould be planted in the firſt fair weather in Febrrary, and fo till 
they bud : the Ofjers may alſo be planted of {lips of ewo or three 
years growth , a foot deep, and halt a yard in length , in Moo- 
riſh ground, &c. The Willow may be planted of ſtakes as big as 
ones leg , and five or (ix foot long. 
Uſe 02g bene- Theſe Aquatick Trees yield a clean white Wood, tit for many 
a uſes, like unto the Poplar, they alſo yield Poles, Binders, &c. 
for the Gardners uſe : the Oſter is of great uſe to the Basketmaker, 
Gardiner, Fiſherman, &c. Theyareall good Fewel, and make 
good Charcoal, they are a very great Improvement to Mooriſh, 
and wet Lands, an Acre ateleven or twelve years growth may 
vield you neer an hundred load of Wood 3 no Tree more profi. 
rable than ſome of theſe Aquaticks (according to the nature of the 
place) to be planted upon the edges of Rivers, and on Banks, 
Bounds, or borders of Meads or wet Lands , they yield a confide- 
rable head, and ready for ſhrouding ina few years, My. Evelin 
relates that a Gentleman Jopped no leſs than two thouſand yearly, 
all of his own planting. 


Sect 5. 


Of other Trees nſnaly planted for Ornament, or adorning Gardens, 
Avenues,Parks,and other places adjoyning to your Manſgon-houſe, 
and convertible alſo to ſeveral uſes. 


The Syzemer. This Tree delights in a good light Garden mould, and will al- 
ſo thrive in any indifferent Land , but rather in moiſt than dry ; 

ks propagation Its propagated of the Keyes , which being ſown when they are 

anduſe. ripe, and falling from the Trees, come up plentifully the next 
Spring, andis a Tree of ſpeedy | Age. Sets alſo cut from the 
Free will grow ſet in moiſt ground or watred well in the Summer, 
they afford a curious, ſad, and pleaſant ſhaddow, yield a good 
Fewel, andthe Timber fit for ſeveral Mechanick uſes. 

The Lime-rree, The Lime-tree delights in a good rich garden Soyl, and thrives 

Propez®ion. hot in adry hungry cold Land ; It is raiſed from Suckers as the 
Elm , or from Seeds, or Berries which in the A###m# drop from 


the Trees. 
Uſts This Tree 1s of all other, the moſt proper and beautiful for 
$1{um. Walks, as producing an upright Body, ſmooth and even Bark, am- 


ple Leaf, ſweet Bloſſom, and a goodly ſhade at the diſtance of 
cighteen or twenty foot , their heads topped at about fix or eight 
foot high , but if they are ſuffered to mount without check, they 
become a very (treight and tall Tree in a little time , eſpecially if 
they grow near together,they afford a very pleaſant dark ſhade,& 
perfume the Aire in the months of Juxe and July with their fra- 
grant bloſlom,& entertain a mellifluous Army of Bees,from the top 
of morning , till the cool and dark evening compels their return, 

No Tree more uniform both in its height and ſpreading breadth. 
I have known excellent Ladders made of Lime-tree poles of a 
very 
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very great length, the Wood may alſo ſerve for ſeveral Mechan- 
nick uſes, like unto the other ſoft and Aquatick Woods. 

This moſt excellent Tree delights in a rich garden mould or 74, yeſ 
other light mould not too dry, and is eafily propagated by Layers; Che/uur-ret- 
Its a quick growing Tree , moſt pleaſant to the eye at the ſpring, 1s Propagation 
when its clammy Turpentine buds break forth into curious divi- 4% 
ded hanging Leaves it bears a moſt glorious Flower, and proſ- 

ers well in our cold Country , and therefore worthy to be taken 
into our moſt pleaſant Gardens, Avenues, Parks, and other pla- 
ces of delight, and pleaſure. a i 

They delight in cold, high, and rocky Mountaines, where they [ob —_ 
naturally grow in great abundance, yet will they grow in better pjrc<.trce, 
and warmer, but not in over rich and pinguid ; it you plant them 
you mult be careful at firſt to preſerve them moiſt, therefore 
Land over hot, Sandy, or Gravelly, is not ſogood. _ 

They areall raiſed of the Kernels taken out of the Clogs , be. *rpegeiin. 
ing laid in Water ſome dayes , and then expoſed to ſome gen- 
tle warmth of the fire, will open that you get the Seeds out with 
much facility , which may be ſown in your Nurſery, or rather 
where you intend they ſhould grow,eſpecially the Pine which will 
New! wok a remove unleſs very young , the Firs will very eafily, 
and may alſo be propagated of flips, asI have been credibly in- 
formed. 

The Fir grows tall, ſtreight,and neatly tapering,therefore more v/{e 
uniform for Walks, &c. but the Pinaſter bears the proudeſt, and 
tratelyeſt branches, with a fairer and more beautitul Leaf, theſe 
two excel the reſt for any Ornamental uſe, and are ſooner moun- 
ted, growing in a few years toa very great height, Mr. Zvelin 9. 

ives you the relation of one that ſhot no leſs than ſixty foot in 

ightin little more than twenty years : I have ſeen preſidents of 
the like nature, for the firſt half dozen years they make noconſi- 
derable advance, but afterwards it comes away miraculouſly, _ 

The uſes of this Timber areſo well known to our Ship-wrights, ThLercb, Pl; 
Carpenters, and other Mechanicks inhabiting neer the Maritine -——_— 
coaſts, that nothing here need be ſaid, Y' 4 
* _ of theſe Trees are made Turpentine, Roſin, Tar, and 

itch. 

Theſe Trees are not much in uſe, . yet deſerve to be propagated 
for their rarity , excellent ſhade, and durable Timber. 

This curious Tree delights ina warm, and dry Land, not ſo Tie Gprus 
much deſiring a rich as a warm place. ; 

Is propagated from the Seed ſown in March, andeaſily abides A __ 
tranſplantation. : _ 

_ Itis one of the moſt Ornamental Plants nature affords. and may 
either ſtand ſingle, Pyramid-like, or ſet in Hedges and clipped to 
any form you pleaſe 3/ we have fo little of its Timber here, that 
= onely- refer you to the Joyner, and Cabinet-maker for its 
uſe, 

This Treegrows in all extreams, 1a the moiſt Barbados, the hot £4": 
Bermudas, the cold New-England ,. ini the Bogs of America, in the 5%. 
Mountains of 4fta. Q._- It 
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[t is propagated of the Seeds, 1s a beaurtitul 1I'ree; its Timber 
incomparable, and almoſt perpetual. 

The Alters, The Alaternus thrives very well in Exgland, as if it were na- 
tural, is raiſed from Seeds, is ſwift of growth, and, one of the 
| moſt beautiful and uſeful of Hedges and Verdure in the world, 

and yieldsanearly honey-breathing Bloilom. 

This Tree delights in a warm fertile S$oyl, and is propagated of 
the Berries or Seeds ſown in the ſpring, and alſo of the ſlips ſet 
like the ſlips of Box. 

It is a moſt beautiful Plant, and one of the quickeſt growth of 
any, for the raiſing of Eſpatier Hedges, and covering of Arbor;, 
being always of incomparable Verdure. 

The Bay-tree. This Tree greatly loves the ſhade, yet thrives beſt in our hoteſt 
Gravel. 

They are raiſed of their Suckers, and their Seeds gathered 
when they are through ripe, inthe midſt of Winter, and ſown in 
March. 

' The beauty, and uſe of this Tree is commonly known. 

This Tree preſerves its Verdure beſt in the ſhade,but grows any 
where, is propagated like the Bay, and is one of the molt proper, 
and Ornamental Trees for Walks and Avenues, of any growing, 
The Eugh-wee It grows generally in the barrenneſt grounds, and cvie(t of our 

Mountains, is eaſily produced of the ſeeds , waſhed and cleanſed 
from their Mucilage , and buried in the ground like Hawes, it 
will be the ſecond year are they peep, and ther, they riſe with 
their caps on their heads; at three years old you may tranſplant 
them 3 they arealfo propagated by Plants or Suckers, but they 
are difficult of growth, 

The Timber 1sa very hard wood, and very uſeful to moſt Me- 
chanicks that work in Wood; they are alſo a beautitul Ornament, 
and a ſure defence againſt impetuous Winds, and nipping Cold. 

Privu, Privet is a Plant that hath been in great requeſt foradorning 
Walks, and Arbors, till of late other new , and more accepta- 
ble Plants by degrees begin to extirpate it out of the moſt modiſh 
Plantations, nevertheleſs it may yet claim a corner in ours, 


Sect, 6. 


Of Shrubs, and other Trees leſs vſeful, yet planted for Ornament, 
and delight. 


The PM! yrea. 


The Laurel 


Mynit. This Tree requiresa Winter ſhelter , is raiſed uſually by lips, 
and layers, but may be raiſed of Seeds; its a very ſweet and plea- 
ſant Plant. 

8x, The Box is a Plant that hath been much more in uſe than now 
it is in the Garden, from whence moſt baniſh it by reaſon of its 
injurious ſcent, it deſerves to be planted in the more remote parts; 
it will grow in any indifferent Land, and is encreaſed by ſlips, the 
Tree is a very curious Ornament , and may be ded to diverſt- 
ty of ſhapesand formes, and yields a moſt excellent Wood, than 
which none is more deſired by our Mechanicks. an 

is 
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This Tree is highly commended by Mr. Eveliz in his Sylva, for a /*"p" 
Tree that may be formed into moſt beautiful , and uſeful Hedges, 
and that one onely Tree covered an Arbor capable for three to 
ſit in, ſever foot ſquare, and eleven in height, yet continually 
kept ſhorn, having been planted there hardly ten years. They 
are raiſed of thar Berries, which come up in two months. : 

This Tree groweth tall and great , is increaſed by Suckers, and 7% 
Layers, and 1s uſnally planted by thoſe who reſpe& variety and 
pleaſure 3 the Wood alſo is medicinal. 

Is uſually propagated for its pleaſant green leaf , though the Arby vite. 
cold Winter makesit dark, and brown ; it is uſualy planted by 
{lips and layers. 

There are ſeveral Trees that are planted on the edges of Walks, Sm f1v%- 
and in ſpare places in our Rural Gardens, and Orchards, onely ry 
for their Ornamental habits they uſually wear in the Spring, and 
Summer , as Arbor Jude , Laburnum , the Sema-tree, Spaxyiſh-broon, 
the Bladder-n#t, the Gelder-roſe, the Pipestree, Palinrns, Jeſumies, 
Wood-binds, Virgins-bower, the Strawberry-tree, Mezereon5 Lavrus-ti- 
mus, double-flowred Pomegranats, Apples, Pears, Cherries, Peaches, 8c. _ it 
Roſes of all ſorts, and ſeveral other Trees yielding great variety, © ef 
pleaſure , and content to the Laborious Husbandman : For the na- 
ture, ordering, and propagating, and uſes of them, and all other 

leaſant Plants, Flowers, and Hearbs, I muſt refer you to thoſe 
Treats that peculiarly handle that ſubje&t, our intentions be- 
mL to mm_ the __ , and encourage the In- 
duſtrious in their advancing of ſuch Trees, Plants, Grains, &c- 
that are neceſlary, and profitable to our Country-farmer, al- 
though we have alittle in this place digreſſed from our former 
- purpoſe : But we return and giveyou an account 


Sect. 7. 


Of ſuch Trees that are neceſſary and proper for Fencing, and En- 
cloſing of Lands, led Gardens, &C. And the beſt way 
of Raiſing ſuch Fences, 


Seeing that Fencing, and Encloſing of Land is moſt evident to 
be a piece of the higheſt Improvement of Lands, and that all 
our Plantations of Woods, Fruits, and other Tillage, are thereby 


ſecured from external Injuries, which otherwiſe would lie open 
tothe Cattel 3 


Texinde ſeper etiam , & peeus omne tenendiunt eſt, 
Precipne dun frons tenera, &&c, Virgil, 


And alſo ſubject to the luſts of vile perſons, as old Tyſer obſer- 
ved where Fences and Encloſures were deficient. 


Elhat Orchard unrobbed eſcapes e 
D; Wuller dare walk in their Jet - 
But Homeward 82 ourward ( like Apes ) 
thep gount it theix own then can get. 


For 
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For which reaſon we are obliged to maintain a good Fence, if we 
exped an anſwerable ſucceſs to our Labors, We ſhall therefore 
enquire out the moſt proper Trees for that purpoſe : And firſt, the 
hite-thorn is the belt for fencing , it is raiſed either of Seeds or 
Plants; by Plants is the ſpeedieſt way,but by Seeds where the place 
wil admit of delay, is leſs charge, & as ſucceſstul,though it require 
longer time, they being till the Spring come twelvemonth ere 
they ſpring out of the Earth, but when they have paſt ewo or 
three years they flouriſh to admiration. 

rhe Bolly. Next unto the White-thorn , is the Holly, which claims a pre. 
ferrence much before the White-thorn . were it not for its {low 
growth, inits puberty, which may the better be born withal , if 
we conſider the excellency thereof, either for ſight, ornament, 
or defence, for thickneſs, and cloſeneſs, it may compare to a 
Wall or Pale to defend your inclofure from Winds , or the eyes of 
ill neighbours, and for irs ſtrengrh againſt man or beaſt its im- 
pregnable, for height or thickneſs it will anſwer your defires. 

It is raiſed of the Berries or the Sets, as is the White-thorn 
but the Sets are more difficult of growth , unleſs they are planted 
late in the Spring, and well watered. 

trcctauthe, ThisPlanc deſerves a principal place amongſt our Trees for Fen- 
ces, it yielding a very ſtrong, and firm _ branch , and ever 
green-leaves, is quick of growth, and eafie of propagation , it is 
raiſed either of the bright Coralline berries, which hang moſt part 
of the Winter on the I rees , and lie as long in the ground ereth 
py , as the Hawthorn berries, or elle it is raiſed of Suckers, 
or \lips. 

The Black-thorn (and Crab alſo) yields a very good Fencin 

—_ branch, and is raiſed $ the rope Beg 70 S 

The Elder. A conſiderable Fence may be made of Elder , ſet of reaſona- 
ble luſty truncheons like the Willow, and may be laid with great 
curiolity 3 this makes a ſpeedy fhelter for a Garden from Winds, 
Beaſts ; or ſuch like injuries, rather than from rude Michers. 

Furzes, 6 Furzes, Brambles, &c. are very neceſlary for the planting of 
dry banks, where it is difficult to raiſe.a better Fence, and in 
thoſe places they will maintain the Bank againſt any Cattelz Furzes 
.are alſo ſown on barren Land, and eſteemed a conſiderable Im- 

_  provement, the green tops are good food for Horſes, the prick- 
| lines thereof non, ar wa away by chopping. 
Let your Plants be about the bigneſs of your thumb. if you can, 

The ſpeedieſ J | emmy? A” buy 

and teſt wa; of and ſet almoſt perpendicular, and cut within four or five inches of 

++ the ground , and planted in a double row at about half a foot dis 

det ſtance, they will proſper infinitely, and much outſtrip the cloſeſt 
ranges of our trifling Sets. 

Another wy The other way moſt followed for the planting of a quick 

more »ſ«! ad Hedge , is one the banck of a ditch thus : Place the firſt row of 

——— 'br ſets on the brink of the ditch in the upper mould, and cover them 

| with the better part of the mould taken ont of the ditch, and 
raiſe the banck about eight or ten inches above them, then place 
another row of Sets, each Set againſt the ſpaces of the firſt row 3 


Then 
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Then lay more of the beſt mould to the roots of the Sets, and 
raiſe the bank as before, and place another row of Sets oppolite 
tothe firſt, applying the beſt mould tothe Roots , and finith the 
Bank with the bottom of the Ditch, 

You may plant it as the White-thorn , but if you think that too 9fplcaringthe 
redious to wait its riſe , you may Plant it with the Whire-rhorn, By mow 
and let every fift or ſixt be an Hollz-ſet, they will grow intallibly 
with the Quick , and as they begin to ſpread, make way tor them 
by extirpating the Whzte-thorn, till they quite domineer. 

Alſo you may lay along well rooted Sets a vard or more in 
length , and (tripping of the Jeaves and branches, cover them 
with a competent depth of Earth , and they will ſend forth innu- 
merable Suckers, which will ſuddenly advance into an Hedge. 

All theſe Hedges being young ſhould be carefully Fenced with 4m, way 44 
adry Hedge from the biting of Cattel on both ſides, if need re- —— 20 

ire, untill the tops' are out of their reach, and where any 
ail, roſupply them in time with new, or to plaſh the next tofill 
ſuch vacant gaps. | 

Whileſt they are yet young, they are to be conſtantly weeded, _ of 
leaſt the Weeds prevent the thick ſpreading of the Hedge at the © 
bottom,as well as check the growth and proſperity of the Plant, Plſhing of 

If your Hedge ſtand remote, or that you do not Annually keep Hedges. 
it clipt whereby it ſhould thicken, then at about ſix years age you 
may plaſhit, about February or OFober; ſome workmen are far 
more expert and judicious at this, than others are, and can bet- 
ter do itthan any pen can direct, therefore I ſhall not trouble 
you therewith , but leave you tothe skill of the workman. 


Sed. 8. 


Of the Nurſery for the more convenient propagation of moſt 
of the fore-mentioned Trees. 


Several of the ſaid Trees are uſually produced of the Seed, Tizes produced 
Maſt, or Berries, and thoſe are the 0ake, Beech, Cheſnut, Service, of*cr4s,66. 
Maple, Sycomore, Horn-beam, Quick-beam, Haſel, Firs, Pines Pinaſter, 
Pitch-tree, Cypreſs, Cedar, Bayes, Laurel, Privet, and Juniper, which 
being ſown ſpring the firſt year 3 and the A, Phillyrea, Eugh-tree, 
White-thorn, Black-thorn, Holly, and Pyracantha, whoſe Seeds, or Ber- 
ries uſually liein the Earth another year after they are ſown, ere 
they ſpring. 

To produce Seeds jimediately ofthe Seed is the better way: firſt, 8ef raiſed of 
becauſe they take ſooneſt : ſecondly , becauſe they make the*** 
_—_— , and moſt uniform ſhoot , being very conſiderable in 
Timber-trees : thirdly, becauſe they will neither require ſtaking, 
nor watering, which are two very conſiderable Articles : and 
laſtly, for that all tranſplanting (though it much improve Fruit- 
trees) is a conſiderable impediment to the growth of Forreſt-trees, 
but if they are removed out of the Nurſery whilelt they are 
young, and carefully preſerved , this injury is not ſo great; alſo 


Plants raiſed of the Seed in the place where they arc to ſtand, 
ſhall 


Sylva. 


py 
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ſhall ſoon outſtrip a removed Plant of a greater age , eſpecially 
the Pine and Walnit , where the Nut ſet into the ground ſhall cer- 
tainly overtake a Tree of ten years growth, which was planted at 
the ſame inſtant. | 
Pufavia Becauſe of the coldneſs of the Winter, and the damage the 
-— on HS ſt, Seeds, or Berryes, may receive from Mice, and other Yermine, 
rien of tte jt is not good to ſow them till the ſpring , for che better preſery- 
_ ing of them from drying, rotting, or decaying 3 you may put 
them into Pots, Barrels, or other Veſlels, Cellars, Sheds, or ſuch 
like places, with a mixture of Earth, or Sand, not too dry, inter- 
mixed ſtratum ſinger Stun, with the Seeds, &c. Attke ſpring you 
will finde them ſprouted , and being cemmirted tothe Fark? as 
apt to take as if they had been ſown with the mc{t early. 
Some affirm that by this way ct preparing the Seed, gc. thoſe 
Seeds that otherwiſe would have Jain over another Winter in 
the ground before they had ſprung, being now cc mitted tothe 
ground before the full in arch ; will that feaſcn be chittirg, and 
ſpeedily take root. Sylva, 
#/:5im of te Chule not your Maſt, or Seeds, from the aged, decaying, or not 
yl thriving Trees, but from a thriving Tree, of a ſound ſtock, and 
firm Wood, and let the Seed be the moſt weighty, cleap, and 
bright. 
Pluefora - Make choice of ſome ſpare place cf ground well Fenced, and 
Nurſery. ſecured from Cattel , Conies, &c. reſp«Cting the $cuth Eaſt rather 
than the fu)l South, and well proteQted from the Northand Weſt, 
let the ground be rather dry than moiſt, for 'Trees will rarel 
thrive being removed cut of a wet into a dry place, but exceed- 
ing well out of a dry into a moiſt; break up the ground, and 
prepare it the Winter before you ſow it , the cleaner it is from 
Weeds, and the lighter and mellower the ground is, the better 
will the Seeds thrive , for in much weeding the young Plantsare 
indangered. 
The Nurſery for your Firs, Pines, Cypreſles, and all ſuch Win- 
ter-ereens, and tender Plants, had need be ſheltred from the Soxth« 
ern Aſpes either artificially, or elſe made where it is naturally fo 


defended. 
Momeref | You may make Furrows, or Trenches of four or five inches 
ſowing. deep, at about two foot breadth with a convenient Interval for 


the more commodious Weeding , and drefling the Plants : Into 
; theſe Furrows caſt your Seed, or Maſt, ſuch as uſually ſpring the 
firſtfyear, in beds by themſelves, and ſuch that ſtay the —_—_ by 
, themſelves, or (as it is beſt for the better ordering them at their 
_— ) ſow each Seed or Maſt apart, then cover them withs 
ake. 

TbeSeeds of Firs, Fines, &c. need not be ſown abovean inch 

_ , and covered finely with a Sieve, andduely watred. 
It the Seeds of Pines, or Firs, be rolled in a fine Compoſt made 

of Sheeps-dung and planted, they never fai]. 

But for the more convenient removal of the Pine (which leaſt 
bides it of any Trce I know) take ſmall eaxthen Pots any > 6 
ot- 


Ce 
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bottoms.or ſmall Baskets,Boxes,or ſuch like,8& ſet them to the brims 
in rows in the ground , and fill them with good mould, and plant 
in each of them two or three Seedsz when they grow, leave one- 
ly one, and by this means at two or three years growth may you 
ſecurely remove them , the Earth being kept faſt about the Roots, 
and wherever you piant them the Tree it felt in time will rid its 
ſtem of the Pot or Box. 

When the young Imps or Seedlings are ſprung up , you muſt 0rderingof 
be very careful in keeping them trom Weeds, which elſe will #* Nu» 
ſoon over-runthem, and after weeding the ground being un- 
ſetled, give them a little water if it be a dry _ hot ſeaſon. 

The Winter following you may lay a few Buſhes, Furze, or 
ſuch like over them , and ſcatter a little Straw onely to break the 
force of the Winds which in the Winter ſeaſon injure more than 
Snow or Froſt. 

But for the Cypreſs, Phillyrea, and ſuch other tender Winter- 
greens, you muſt detend them with more care, 

If you intend to raiſe a Coppice from 12ſt, or Seed, dig er plough $:'rg of « 
the parcel of ground you intend fora Coppice, as you would pre. ®?pi+- 
pare it for Corr, and with the Corn either in the Autumn or Spring, 
ſow alſo good ſtore of ſuch Maſf, Nuts, Seeds, Berries, &c. as you 
deſire; then take off your Crop of Corn, and lay it up for 
Wood); although that ſeveral ſorts of your Seeds come up the 
firſt, yet will they receive but little injury by treading at the 
Harveſt, but injure it as little as you can ; alſo the ſtubble be- 
ing left high, will be a ſhelter for the young Trees the firſt 


Winter. - 
Sect. 9. Em 
Of the Tranſplantation of Trees. 


The onely time for removing or tranſplanting of all Trees that rhe tine. 
ſhed their leaf, is in Oober, or the _—_— of November , im- 
mediately after, or atthe fall of their leaf z But that time being 
omitted you may tranſplant them till the Spring in open weather, 
and before they bud. | 

All Trees that hed not their leaf Annually , but are evergreen, 
areto be removed in the Spring when the cold is over , for they 
{ſpring not ſo ſooniin the year as the other : But ſome affirm the 
onely time to be in Anuguſ#, 

Such Trees that are pithy, as the Aſh, Sycomore, Lime-tree, Aſpen, ,,, .u the 
and ſuch like, cut not off their tops the Feſt year of their remove, tops of ſome 
becauſe the wet will be apt to periſh the Plant , neither diminiſh Te . 
the heads, nor many of the branches, nor Roots of the Firs, Pines, 
or other Reffnaceons Trees, for they are prone to ſpend their 
Gum, to the great Injury, ifnot ruine of the Plant. 

The ſame timeand Method is to be obſerved in the tranſplan- =D 
tation, removal, or propagation of the Suckers, Cions, Slips, or Slips, Suckers, 

b » 
Layers ' of the Elm , Birch, Lime-tree , Horſe-cheſant , and ſuch &6 
other Trees that are uſually produced of Suckers ,Layers, Slips, c 
R ag 
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as you do in the removal of the young Seedlings of the other 


Trees. 
Time ts [4p o Onely that for the ſlipping or laying of ſuch Branches of Trees 
tay. that had not before taken any Root, the moſt proper time is in 


the top of the Spring, about the time that the Sap is newly riſen, 
and the Tree ready to bud. 

The timefr All Trees that are raiſed of Pitchers, or Sets, as the Poplar, Aſ- 

Aquaticls. pen, Abel, Alder, Withy, Salley, Ofeer, Willow, Flder, and Privet, are 
to be planted in February or March before they are too forward, 

Manner «f Let your young Plants be removed rather intoa better mould 

tenſplanting (though there is but a little about the Roots) than a worſe, let as 
much Earth adhere to the Roots as you may , and leave as much 
of the Root on as you can, abating onely the top or down-right. 
Roots, and ſpread the other Roots every way in the pits or holes 
made for that purpoſe, which ought to be mide larger and deeper 
than the Plant at preſent requires, and filled up with looſe mould, 
that young Roots may the better ſpread to ſeek nouriſhment for 
the Tree. . 

Pl: ſhellow, Itis good to plant it as ſhallow as might be, and (not below the 
better part of the Earth) into the Gravel , Clay, Sand, nor Wa- 
ter, &c. but rather advance the Earth about the Tree than ſet the 
Tree too deep; Be ſure alſo not to ſet it deeper than it ſtood be- 


fore. 
Obſerye the In the removal of ſuch Trees that have arrived to any conſide- 
4 rable bigneſs, it is very expedient to obſerve the coaſt, and ſide 
of the ſock which way it ſtood before its removal, and not to 


be eſteemed ſuch a trifle as Lawſox , and many other trifling Au- 
thors pretend 3 For it is moſt evident that the Sap doth naturally 
flow moſt on that ſide of the Tree that's next the Sun, and on 
that ſide doth the Tree more encreaſe than on the other, as is evi- 
dent in obſerving the Pith to be neerer the North than Soxth (ide of 
the Tree: But in ſuch Trees that ſtand thick 1n a Nurſery , or 
have long ſtood in the ſhade , where the Sux hath wrought little 
or nothing upon them, you may be leſs critical. 

The diſtance. The Oake, Pine, and Walnut-trees, bear ſpreading large branch- 
es, and require greater diſtances than any other , therefore the 
neereſt ſhould ſtand forty foot. 

The Beech, Aſh, Eugh, Fir, Cheſnut, &c. may ſtand ſomewhat 
neerer than the other. 

The Elm, and the Horn-beam will grow the neereſt of any 
Trees; For the other you may plant them at what diſtance the 
magnitude of the Tree, your occaſions, or the nature of it re- 
quires. 

Waring of The Watring of your Trees immediately upon their tranſplan- 

Trees, tation, very mueh conduceth to their proſperity , and ſettling 
the Earth about the Roots, unleſs in weather extream cold, the 
Plant being of a tender kindez Alſo the young Plants for the 
firſt year will require your aid 1n watring of them. 

Alſo jf Trees have been carried far, s A ſetting of the Roots in 
Water ſome certain time before you intery them , <onduces much to 
their revival and proſperity. If 
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If the Trees be of avy contiderable height, they ought to be $:a4in; of 
carefully defended , as well from the 10jurious Winds, as the tri- **- 
cations of Beaſis, by ſtaking them, and with a wiſp of Hay or 
other ſoft Ligamert , to binde them to ſuch {take, not omitting 
to interpoſe a little Moſs, or Hay, &rc. between the Tree and 
ſtake, to preſerve it from galling 3 It your I rees be in danger of 
Cattels injuries, than you ought to binde or ſet buſkes abour them, 
to prevent their rubbing. 

Planters in moſt places do ſtrictly obſerve to cut the foot or ping of 4- 
ground end of _—_ Withy, or other Aquatick, Pitchers, or Sets quaicks. 
onely one way , like a Hindes foot , pretending that to be a prin- 
cipaloblervation. 

If either your impatient fancy, or your urgent occaſions oblige *mevizg 
you tothe removal, or tranſplantation of Trees in the Summer, 7*** inSum- 
you may tread inthe ſteps of a certain Prince EleFor that at Hidel- Sta. 
boxre in the midſt of Summer removed very great Lime-trees out 
of one of his Forreſt, to aſteep hill exceedingly expoſed tothe 
heat of the Sun , the Heads being cut off, and the Pits into which 
they were tranſplanted, filled with a Compoſition of earth , and 
Cow-dung, which was exceedingly beaten, and ſo diluted with Wa- 
ter, asit became almoſt a Liquid Pap, wherein he. plunged the 
Roots, covering the Surface with the Turts It is preſumed rhat 
if the Trees were ſmaller, be they of what Wood ſoever, there 
needeth notTo abſolute a decapitation. 

Several relations there are of Trees that have been planted, or 7:01/v/aning 
removed of eighty years growth, and fifty foot high tothe neer. 70 Te 
eſt bough , wafted upon Floats, ang Exgines four long miles, with 
admirable ſucceſs, and of Oaks planted as big as twelve Oxen 
could draw, to which effect theſe are preſcribed as the ways to 
accompliſh the like deſigns. 

Chuſe a Tree as big as your Thigh, remove the Earth from Sv. 
about him, cut through all the Collateral Roots, till with a com- 
petent ſtrength you can inforce him upon one ſide, ſo as to come 
with your Ax at the Top Rooxz cut that off, redreſs your Tree, and 
ſo let it {tand covered about with the mould you looſened from it, 
till the next year, or longer, if you think good, than take it up at a 
fit ſeaſon. 

Or a little before the hardeſt Froſt ſurpriſe you , make a ſquare 
Trench about your Tree, at ſuch diſtance from the ſtem as you 
judge ſufficient for the Root , dig this of competent depth ſo as 
almoſt quite to undermine it, by placing blocks , and quarters of ' 
Wood to ſuſtainthe Earth 3 this done, caſt on it as much Water 
as may ſufficiently wet it, unleſs the ground were moiſt before, 
thus let it ſtand, till ſome very hard Froſt do bind it firmly co 
the Roots, andthen convey it to the pit prepared for its new ſta- 
tion. 

But if it be over ponderous , you may raiſe it with a Pully be- 
tween a Tri.mgle, placing the Cords under the Roots of the Tree, 
ſet it on a Trundle or Sled to be conveyed , and replanted where 


you pleaſe; by theſe means you may tranſplant Trees of a large 
R 2 ſtature, 
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ftature, and many times without topping or diminution of the 


Helps wv Trees. 
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head, which is of great' importance to ſupply a defe@, or remove 
a Cnriofity. 

Aﬀter you have tranſplanted your Trees, if you lay about the 
Roots or Stems , Fern, Straw, $t#bble, Hawme, or any other Vege. 
table whatſoever, either green or half rotten is beſt, which 
will preſerve the Roots moiſt in the Summer, and yield a good 
Manure, or Soyl, which the Rain will carry to the Roots, 

Alſo ſtones laid about the Roots of Trees preſerves them moiſt 
in the Summer, and warm in the Winter, and keeps them fa{t 
againſt the ſhaking Winds. 

Coppices may alſo be planted about Autumn with the young 
Sets or Plants , the beſt way isin rows about ten or fifteen foor 
diſtance , for then may you reap the benefit of the 7»terva/; , by 
Ploughing, or Digging, and Sowing, till the Trees are well advan- 
ced; Carts alſo may the better paſs between at the time of fel- 
ling without injury to the Stems, or danger of the Cattel ; There 
will alſo be many pleaſant Walks, and yet an equal burthen of 
Wood at the full growth of the Coppice, as though they were 
thick, and confuſedly planted. 

There isa compendious way for thickning of Coppices that are 
too thin , by laying of ſome of the Branches of the Trees (that 
ſtand neereſt unto the bare places) on the ground, or a little in 
the ground, giving it a chop neer the foot the better to make it 
yield , this detained with a hook or too, and covered with ſome 
freſh mould at a competent depth , will produce a world of Suck- 
ers, and thicken, and furniſh a Coppice ſpeedily. 


Sect. 10. 


Of the Pruning, Shronding, Cutting, and Felling of Trees,) 
and Coppices. 


In the diſcreet performance of this work, the Improvement of 
our Timber and Woods, doth much conſiſt , and renders our Ave. 
nues, Walks, Parks, &c. mich more pleaſant , and commodious 
to have the Trees ſtand in order, their Branches at a convenient 
height, and kept clean from all ſuperfluities. 

Such Trees that are for Timber, its beſt to prune whileſt they are 
young, and the Branches not too big z of theſe and other Trees irs 
good to cut off the Branches that are ſuperfluous , about January, ' 
with a very ſharp bill or other tool , making the ſtroke upward 
by reaſon of the grain of the Wood, andto prevent the dirring 
of the Tree at the fall of the Branch , and cutit clean, ſmooth, 
and cloſe , for by cutting of the Branches at a diſtance from the 
Tree, the ſtumps rot , and leave hollow holes which decayet the 
Tree, and ſpoilef the Timber. 

Snch Frees that are not fit for Timber, or that you deſire ſhould 
yield you a preſent advantage, or ſerve for Fewel, you may 
throud or lop them , which will return you a confiderable advan- 
tage, and i* much to be preferred before a Coppice in theſe ſeve- 

ral 
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ral reſpets, 1. Theſe Pollard or Shrouded Trees need no Fence 
to be maintained about them, ſtanding in no danger of the brou- 
fings, or frications of Cattel, Conies, &c. 2. You have the be- 
nefit of Grazing under theſe Trees, whichis very conſiderable 
whileſt the tops are young, 3+» The ſtockes taken in time before 
they decay orgrow hollow, yield a good Timber fit for many 
uſes, or at leaſt good cleft for the Fire. 4. And laſtly , you 
may raiſe theſe Pollards in Hedge-rows, and ſpare places, and bor- 
ders of your grounds where they prove a good ſhelter as before 
we noted, and little injure the ground. 

Notwithſtanding the Coppice is quicker of growth , and raiſes 
amore conſiderable advantage for the preſent than this way , in 
ſome places therefore where you have conveniences for a Coppice 
I leave you to your election, 

Trees are not to be Shrouded till they have taken faſt Rooting, rim fer 
and ſo ſtood for three or four years, at what height you think ſareding 
convenient , ſo it be out of the reach of Cattel, either at the be- 

inning of the Spring, or the end of the Fall; for the harder 
orts of Woods it is very indifferent, obſerving that they be not 
lopped above once in tenor twelve years, and at any time in the 
Winter : The Elm, and the Aſh, and ſuch like pithy, and ſofter 
Woods, are fittelt to be Shrouded at the Spring, leſt the Winter 
injure the Tree. 

Always obſerving to cut the remaining ſtumps aſlope , and 95/e-vetions 
ſmooth, that they caſt the Water off, that it periſheth not the i#/4rding. 
Tree. 

Take not off the head of the Poplar, nor of any of the ſoft 
Woods (before unſhrouded) growing upright , and ſmooth after 
they have attained the bigneſs of ones leg, unleſs you leave ſome 
Collateral ſhoots to Attract the Sap; for it will endanger the 
Tree. 

All Perennial Greens, or Reſinous Plants are not to be pruned Pruning of 
or cut until the greater Froſts, and bitter Winds are paſt , and %ne-grem. 
then not in any wiſe decapitate the Fir, Pine, nor ſuch pithy 
Plants,and be very ſparing of their Collateral Branches, 

You may cut Aquatick-trees every third or fourth year , and ©tinz of 4- 
ſome more frequently according as the Tree is in proof, or the ———_ 
ſhrouds or tops tit for your occaſions ; cut them not too neer the 
main ſtock , becauſe of periſhing the Tree, and beſides it gives 
leave for the new ſprouts. 

The beſt time for cutting Aquaticks, either to dreſs or plant rh tine. 
them, is about the —— of March, or the firſt open weather 
at the Spring; bur if for the Fire, in the Winter before the Sap be. 
gins torile, or you may cut them at any time between leaf and 

eaf, 

Such Coppices or Coppice-trees that you have lately planted, at curing of 
one, two, or rather three years growth, maybe cut within two or ywme Or 
three inches of the ground , inthe Spring time (the leſs proſpe. *'*" 
rous eſpecially) which the new Cions will ſuddenly repair in 
cluſters, and tuft« of fair poles. 


Cop- 
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Feltmgof cpy- Coppices being of a competent growth, as of twelve or fifteen 
pices years, arc eſteemed fit for the. Ax : but thoſe of twenty years 
ſtanding are better, and far advance the price: ſeventeen years 
growth affords a tollerable Fell, you areto ſpare as many likely 
Trees for Timber, as with diſcretion you can. 
: Coppices may be felled or cut from mid September to mid March, 
= and to b avoided by mid May at the fartheſt, elſe much injury may 
be done by Teams in bruiſing the young Cions, and injuring them 
with their feet, alſvthe removing of the Kowgh or Bruſh, breaks off 
many a tender Sprig. | 
Menner. Cut not above half a foot from the ground ,. and that ſJope- 
wiſe, trimming up ſuch as you ſpare for itandards, as you gofrom 
their extravagant Branches, Water-boughs, gc. that binder the 
growth of others, 
Afterthe Felling , and removing of the Wood, ſhut up all the 
Gaps about the Coppice, having raiſed a ſufficient Hedge about 
the ſame before the Spring , and ſo keep it Fenced , and detended 
from Cattel, till it be above the reach of Cattel, then about July 
may you put in your Beaſts to ſpend the Herbage in ſuch well 
growh Coppices. 
reling of When your Timber Treesare Arrived to their perfe& age, full 
7imby Ties, growth , or beſt ſtate, or that you are neceſſitated rotake them 
away, then conſider which way, and what time is beſt for your 
advantage tofell them. 

The time of the year is to be conſidered of according to the 
occaſions, or uſes you have for your Timber; if it be fale, 
that your preſent advantage onely you ſeek , then the beſt time 
is from mid April to Mid-iummer the Sap being then proud , and 
the bark eaſie to be taken off, which will yield you a conſidera- 
ble price. 

But if you deſire your Timber for your own proper occaſions, 
fell it in December or January , when the Tree is cleereſt of Sap, 
by which means the Timber will not be ſo much ſubject ro the 
Worm , neither will it caſt, rift, or twine, as it will if cut in the 
Summer 3 It will alſo laſt longer in any Buildings , and not be ſo 
apt to yield under a Burden, for the great plenty of Sap molli- 
fies the Timber, and makes it rotand decay, therefore the cut- 
ting of Trees at Barking time, doth very much injure our Timber, 
debilitates our Edifices, and expedits their approaching decay. 

Fell notin the increaſe nor full of the Moon, nor in Windy 
weather, atleaſt in great Winds, leſt it throw the Tree before 
you _ willing : I have ſeen a good Tree much injured by falling 
too ſoon. 


Manver of jet- For the Felling of the greater ſort of Timber Trees, one of the 

lingereat firſt, and moſt principal things is, the skilful disbranching of the 

__ Boal of all ſuch Arms, and Limbs as may endanger itin the fall ; 
for many excellent Trees have been utterly ſpoiled for want only 
of this conſideration ; In the greater Arms chop a nick under it 
cloſe to the Boal , and meet it with the down-right (troak, it will 
be cut without ſplitting» 


It 
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If you reſerve the Roots in the Earth in expettation of a new 
encreaſe of Suckers , then Fell the Tree as neer the Earth as you 
can, for that is the beſt Timber 3 But it ycu intend a total extir- 
pation , then grub the Iree which is more for your advantage, 
ſome adviſe to Bark the Trees as they ſtand, and the next ſeaion 
to Fell them , which I take to be worthy of your prattiſe. 
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Sect. 1. 
Of the Profits and Pleaſures of Fruit-Trees, 


He planting of Fruit-trees 1s undoubtedly one of the great- 

eſt Improvements that can be made of the moſt parts of our 
Engliſh Land, as all who have written of Improvements do agree, 
= Worceſter-ſhire, Rereford-ſhire, Gloceſter-ſhire, Kent, and many 
other particular places in this Land can ſufficiently evidencethe 
truth thereof. 

I. Becauſe it is more univerſal than; many other ſorts of Im- 
provements, there being but little ground in England, but one ſort 
of Fruit or another will proſper upon it, if judicially proſecuted, 

2. The vſe of Fruits both for meat and drink is ſuch, that 
there cannot be too great aſtock, eſpecially of Cider Fruits, 

Mr. Hartlib in his Legacy tells you of the benefits of Orchard- 
fruits, that they afford curious Walks for pleaſure , food for 
Cattel in the Spring, Summer, and Winter (meaning under their 
ſhaddow) Fewel for the fire, ſhade from the heat, Phylick for the 
fick , refreſhment for the ſound, plenty of food for man, and 
that not of the worſt, and drink alſo of the beſt, and all this 
without much labor, care,or colt. 

The high Applauſes, Dignities, Advantages, and variety of 
Pleaſures and Contents, in the planting and enjoyment of Fruit- 
trees, M. Ralph Auſten hath very copiouſly, and particularly ſet 
forth in his Treatile of Fruit-trees, to which for brevity ſake. l re- 
feryou, and ſhall onely in this place give you a Catalogue of ſuch 
Fruit-trees as are for our advantage, with their ſeveral ways of 
propapating, and ordering of them. And firſt of Standard-trees. 

Amongſt which the Apple worthily deſerves the prehemi- * 9f Appict» 
nence, both for its univerſality of place, ſcarce a Country-pariſh 
in England, but in ſome part or other it will thrive; and allo for 

its 
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its uſe, being borh Meat and Drink, and generally eſteemed by 
the moſt curious, asa pleaſant Diſh. It alſo exceeds all other 
Engliſh Fruits for thetime we enjoy them , not a day jn the year 
but they may be had, and not of the worſt, There is a very great 
diverſity of the ſpecies of them 3 Mr.Hartlib ſpeaks of one who had 
about two hundred ſorts or ſpecies, & does verily believe there are 
neer five hundred in this Iſland : The French Gardiner reckons 
up eighty ſeven ſeveral ſorts of choice kinds of them in that 
Country , I preſume he computes not the common. 

They are of different natures, ſome are early ripe, ſome later, 
ſome are but for a time, others are long 90-10hn 3 I have heard 
of Pippins that have been kept two or three years ſound , onely 
by care in gathering of them, and atthe right ſeaſon kept in a 
Room free | cn the common Anoyances of heat, and cold, and 
huvg by the tayls 3 ſome are preſerved for the Table, others for 
Cider ; the beſt for the Table are the Jennitings, the Harvey Apple, 
the Golden Pippin, Summer and Winter Pearmains, and Pippins, 
the John Apple, with many others ; the beſt for Cider arc the 
Red ſtreak, the Jenner Moyl, Eleot,ſtocking Apple, &c. 

Apples planted diſperſedly about your ground either in the 
Hedges, or in Rows by the Hedges, raiſe a very conſiderable ad- 
vantage, at a very eaſie rate or charge, and that onely in nurſin 
them up till they are freed from common 1njuries; the mn 
vantages accrewing thereby are evident tothe Inhabitants of He- 
reford-ſhire, Gloceſter-ſhire, and ſeveral other places in Fxgland. 1 
heard it certainly related in Heyeford-ſbire of a Tenant that bought 
the Living he then rented, onely with the benefit he made of the 
Fruit growing thereon in one year, with this advantage that he 
utter'd his Cider by retail as they uſually do Beer.Orchards plant- 
ed with Apples ariſe toa veryconſiderable Improvement, I know 
(ſaith Mr. Hartlib) that ten or fifteen pound an Acre hath been 
given for Cherries, more for Pears and Apples, the Land it ſelf 
whileſt theſe Trees are ſmall, and yield you not your deſired 
gain, Is __ of bearing any ſort of Tillage till the Trees yield 
roo much ſhadow, and then if they are not too thick is better than 
before it was planted, ſometimes to a threefold Improvement, and 
and hath the preheminency above other Paſtures in being earlier, 
not ſubje&to ſcorching heats, and inthe Winter there is plenty 
of food for Sheep, Calves, &c. 

Next unto Apples, the Pear challengeth his placez They will 
roſper in ſome forts of Land where Apples will not, as in Stony, 
ungry, Gravelly Land, yea in a tough binding hungry Clay, 

the Root of a Pear-tree being it ſeems more able to pierce a Stony, 
and Stiff ground. | 

The Pear-tree bears almoſt its weight of ſprightful Winy Lis 
quor, ſometimes one Tree bears two, three, or four hogſheads per 
Anmm;, In Hereford:ſhire T was credibly informed that neer Ayſe 
groweth a Pear<tree of that magnitude, that the circumference of 
the body or ſtem of the Tree, was as much as three men from hand 
to hand could beclip or fathom, and that there was made in one 

year 
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ear of the Fruit thereof, ſeven Hogſheads of Perry. 

There are ſuppoſed to be four or five hundred ſeveral kinds of 
Pears, the French Gardiner reekons about three hundred of 
choice ſorts of Pears. 

Several are for the Table, as the Windſor-pear , Burgamets, 
Boon-chriſtiens, Greenfield-pear, &c. For Perry, the Horſe-pear 
both white and red, the bosbury-pear, Choak-pear, gc. Ir is 
worthy to be taken notice of, that the beſt Pears for Perry, and 
ſoof Apples for Cider, are not edible, crude as they are from 
the Trees, and may be planted in the Fields or Paſtures with leſs 
danger of loſs than the Table-fruit. 

Some of theſe alſo are for the Summer onely , and will not laft, 
others will keep over the Winter. 

The Advantage of the Pear are equal to thoſe of Apples; for 
though they aredeficient in ſome caſes, yetthey recompenſe it 
in other ; It is the Goodlier-tree in a Grove, to ſhelter a Houſe, 5, 
and Walk from Summers heat, and Winters cold Winds, and far 
more laſting , and for the quantity of ground it covers, bears 
much more than the Apple. 

Of Cherries there are of ſeveral ſorts, ſome of one colour, z. of cir 
ſome of another, ſome early, and ſome late, but for the Orchard" 
or Field, the Flanders Cherry excells, the great bearing Cherry 
elſo is a very good kinde; for that he ſeldome fails, thgugh in a 
cold, and ſharp Spring they are late ripe, and hang neer a fort- 
night after they are red before they be through ripe, they arethe 
fitteſt ſort for the coldeſt places, they are not ſo pleaſant as the 
othet , by reaſon of thetartneſs of the Juice, yet ſharp Cherries 
are more wholeſome than the ſweet. 5 

The Advantages of a Cherry-orchard are very great, Mr. Hart- regacy. 
lib gives the relation of a Cherry-orchard about Sitten-brrn in 
Kent of thirty Acres, that produced in one year abovea thouſand 
pound, that Prefident was but once, one Swallow makes not a 
Summer, yet they are uſually worth ten or fifteen pound per 
Acre. 

They are a Fruit that keep not long, therefore if your ſtore ex- 
ceed your Market, a' moſt excellent Wine is made of them , by 
thoſe that delight in ſuch Indagations of Nature. 

_ Walnuts not without deſert — a principal place in our 4: Of Nw 

Rural Plantation, the Tree groweth tall, isa great defence againſt ,,,. 
Winds, a moſt excellent Ornament, _— ina dry, ſound,and 
richLand, if jt incline toa feeding Chalk or Marle, alſo in ſto- 
ny grounds and on hills, eſpecially Chalky, likewiſe in Corn-fields, 
In ſeveral places in Germany no young Farmer is permitted to Mar- 
ry a wife , till he bring proof that he bath planted, and is a fa- 
ther of ſuch a ſtated number of Walnut-trees. The Fruit will 
yearly ſufficiently recompenſe the loſs of the ground it drops 
with a good advantage, the Timber bears a good price, and 
4 of excellent uſe inevery place, ſtrong and not ſubjett to the 

OrTmM. 
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Stately Avenues, and Jarge Plantations are ot them in Surry. 
to the very great advantage, and. recompence of the induſtry of 
the owners. 

That which is produced of the thick ſhell] of the Nut becomes 
the beſt Timber; that of the thinner, the better Fruit. 


Theſe are a Fruit growing ſo low that we generally look over 
them, they delight in a fine mellow light ground , bur will grow 
in almoſt any ground, eſpecially it they are defended from the vi- 
olent and cold Winds, the .Tree is eaſily propagated , generally 
bears well, and yields a moſt excellent Fruit, not much inferijour 
tothe beſt and ſweeteſt Almond. 


Being planted in rows neer the greater Trees, they will bear 
with the ſhaddow of them, and give yuu a good reward for your 
Induſtry. 

They are a Fruit that may be kept long in the hnsk. 

Quinces are a very good Fruit, the Trees delight in moiſt 
ground, and neer the waters ſide, and where they like their 
ground they yield a very great increaſe, it is good to apply hor, 
and rich Soyls, to the roots of them , which will be fully repaid 
in the Fruitz There are ſeveral kinds of them, ſome are a ſmall! 
Crab-quince, others a fair, large kinde Quince ,tis good to plant of 
the beſt ſort, and the beſt bearers, the Portingal Quince is judg- 
ed to beghe beſt both for bearing and uſe. 


Mr. Hartlib tells you of a Gentleman at Prichnel in Eſſex, 
who had a Tree from beyond-ſea, and had the beſt in Exgland, 
and had made above thirty pound of a ſmall piece of ground 
planted with them. . 

They are difficult to propagate, they will grow in any rea- 
ſonable good Land, the Fruit is om. uſe of ſeveral ways, 
ſome make a Drink or Wine of them , its very good to colour 
Wine or Cider; But the greateſt, and moſt principal benefit, 
and uſe of the Mnlberry-tree is the leaf, being the onely known 
food for rhe Silk-worm ; if the Trees were more encreaſed, 
it would be encouragement ſufficient ro keep theſe curious 
Creatures, although many have kept them, and made great 
quantities of the Silk , yet the difficulty of obtaining the leaves, 
and where they are, they grow in Gardens generally, few in 
quantity, and valued according to the ground they grow on, that 
itsa great diſcouragement to that noble Improvenient. 


If King James's Letter for the planting of Mulberry-trees were 
again revived, or ſome compullive Statute to that purpoſe, and 
diligently proſecuted, it would produce in time a very conlidera- 
ble advantage to this Kingdom. 


Or rather if his Majeſty, or ſome honorable Perſon would 
allot ſome large parcel of Land , out of ſome Forreſt or Chace 
to. be wholly Cultivated for the raiſing of a Mulberry-wood, 
it would become a moſt noble Preſident for others to 
imitates For the principal Advantage muſt be raiſcd oo po 

Lan 
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Land not yet improved, to the higheſt value by other Planta- 
tions, as uſually Gardens are, | 

There are many kindes of Plums, and very much differing _ 
from each other 3 The better forts, as the Muſtle-plum , the © 2 "> 
Damazene, Violet, and Premorden-plums, with many other are 
very pleaſant to be eaten, and require a very good rich warm 
Soyl and place: the common ordinary Plums will grow almoſt 
any where, theyare not worth the planting to be eaten , unleſs 
you can finde a way to make a good Wine out of them , doubtleſs 
they yield ſtore of Spirits, or 4qua Vite. 

The Damzins is one of the beſt , wholſomeſt, and moſt profita- 
bleof Plums, and deſerves a place in your Plantation : Mr. Hay. £449 
lib gives it as a deficiency that the great Damzin or Pruin-plum is 
negleted which groweth well, and beareth full in Exgland. 

Plum-trees, and Damzins may alſo be planted in Hedges, being 
ordinarily thorny Plants , they will thrive there better than Ap. 
ples or Pears. 

The Medlar 15a Fruit of very little uſe, the reaſon I ſuppoſe 9. of Med- 
they are no more multiplyed , yet have they been of long ſtand-* 
ing 3 they are plealing to the Palate : This Tree may ſerve to fill 
up a ſpare Corner 1n your Orchard. | 

If we could obtain the Medlars without ſtones, mentioned 
in the French Gardiner , they would be better worth the plant- 
ing. 

The Barberry is a common Plant in Orchards, and bears a Fruit 10. Of Bar- 
very uſeful in Houſewifry : There are ſeveral ſorts of them, al. *ts. 
though but one onely common, above which is to be prefered 

that which beareth its Fruit without ſtones : There is alſo another P:mone. 
ſort, and chiefly differs from the common kinde,in that the Berries 

are twice as big, and more excellent to preſerve. 

Mr. Hartlib condemns us much tor negleQing the propagation x1. of 41- 
of this Tree, which (faith he) groweth well, and beareth good mn. 
Fruit, as he hath ſeen divers buſhels on one Tree in his brothers £249. 
Orchard 3 They grew large and upright , and need not the help pm, 
ofa Wall, the Almond is in ſome ſweet, in orhers a little bitter. 

The Tree is chietly received for the beauty of its Flowers, which 
being many, early, and of a fair, pale, reddith Colour, make a 
tine ſhew in a Garden. 

The common Service-tree growes wild in many places : but '* ©” tbe 
there is a kinde . thereof more: rare, which by long ſtanding 
growstoa fair Tree with many branches ſet with winged leaves 
likethoſe of the Aſh; but ſmaller and indented about the edges: pomone. 
the Flowers grow in Cluſters, ſucceeded by Fruits, in ſome 
round, in others Pear-taſhion, much bigger and better taſted than 
thoſe of the common kind. 

There are many forts, and colours of Gooſeberries, the VWhite- 13- 0/ © 
holland , or Dutch-gooſeberry is the faireſt, and beſt bearer of all *""*" 
others the berries arc large, round, ſmooth, white, tranſparent, 


and well taſted, 
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Its not a ſmall advantage that's yearly reaped by this Fruit , the 
Tree propagated with ſo much facility, and = a wonderful en. 


creaſe, and from the beginning of ay to the middle of Fuly con. 
taines a uſeful Berry. 
14 Of Cur- There are alſo ſeveral ſorts, and colours of this Fruit , the beſt 
_ are the White being very pleaſant, and the great Red which ex- 


ceeds all the reſt,isa'plentitul bearer,and yields the largeſt Fruit, : 
There's no queſtion but theſe Currans will yield a very plea- 
ſant, and ſharp Liquor, which may exceed Vinegar, and com- 
are with the Juice of Lemons, or Oranges, and ſo may become 
uſeful in the Kitchen. 
is Aarherviee, Rasberries are not to be omitted out of the number of the moſt 
pleaſant, and uſeful Fruits, 


Sea. 2. 
Of Wall-Trees. 


Having given you ataſte of the moſt uſual Fruits growing in the 
Fields, Orchards, or Gardens, on ſtandards thar neceſlarily de. 
pend not on any other prop or ſtay , I will now giveyou a liſt of 
ſuch that are uſually plante@& againſt Houſes, Walls, Pales, or 
other Supports, not onely topreſerve them from the violent per. 
cuſſions of the weather, but to Augment the heat of the Sun, for 
the ſooner , and better maturating their Fruit 53 amongſt which 
Of the Vine, the Vine claims the Precedency , being eſtcemed by Ancient 
Philoſophers the King of this Vegetable Kingdome, as man 
is of the Animal, and Gold of the Mineral, moſt Countrys of the 
Helis Les World enjoying the delicious Fruits of this moſt excellent Plant: 
£69: Ie is eſteemed a great deficiency, that they are no more propaga- 
ted in this iNand than they are; many are of opinion they will 
prove well, being planted 1n Vine-yards as they do in Fraxce, and 
Tuariſe of BIVE Many inſtances of Vine-yards that have formerly been in Ewe- 
Freit-treer, land ; divers places yet retaining the name of Vine-yards, as in 
Bromvel Abby int Norfolk , and at Ely in Cambridg-ſhire, which affor- 

ded Wine, astheſe Rimes ſeems to teſtifie. 

uatuor fart Elie , Lanterna Capella Marie , 


Atg; Molendinum , nec non dans vinea Vinum. 
Hontlibs Les here are many places in Kent called by the namesof Vine- 
$7 yards. The lame likewiſe in Gloceſter-ſbire, between Gloceſter and 


Roſſe , 18 a place containing the name of a Vine-yard , as I was 
credibly informed travelling that way. 

There are at this day ſeveral Preſidents of making Wine in 
England ,' M. Hartlib gives an inſtance of one at great Chart in the 
Wilde of Kent, that yearly made fix or eight Hogſheads, which was 
much commended by divers that taſted of it , and had kept of it 
two years; and alſo of a Gentlewoman that preſſed her Grapes, 
and expecting Verjuice, drew Wine. 

Without queſtion our Grapes will afford good Wine, if we can 
ftinde places enough to bring them to ſuch maturity , as ſome years 
they do on the Houſe ſides, and Walls, which hath been often at- 
tempted :; 
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tempted : but I cannot underſtand that they Annually ſucceed 
according to expectation, neither indeed do they onthe Houſes. 
or Walls : the ike inconveniences, though its probable not in {« 
great a meaſure, are the Vineyards in other the Northern parts 
of France, and Germany, ſubjedt unto ; which me thinks ſhould 
not prove ſo great a diſcouragement, ſeeing that Hops, Apples, 
Cherries, 6c. are alſo ſubject unto the ſame diſappointments. 
But if they can be cultivated and raiſed to that ſtateas to bear 
well, and ripen well in ſeaſonable Summers, we may the better 
diſpence with ſuch caſualties, as well in this, as other meanet 
produttions, 

The places moſt commodious for this uſe and purpoſe, and 
molt free from thoſe anaual Caſualties or Inconveniencies , muſt 
be ſo ſcituated , and defended either Naturally or Artificially, as 
ro be free from the continual Afſſaults of the Windsz for any vie. 
Wind in the Summer refrigerates , and impedes the Maturity of 
the Grape, and ovght alſo to decline towards the South , if it 
doth not naturally decline enough, it oughtto be ſo laid by Art, 
that its Elevation may be as neer as you can equal to the Elevation 
of the Pole, or ſomewhat leſs, that it may ly ſquare to the Sun- 
beams, for the moſt part of the time the Sun paſleth — 
the fix Northernly Signs. The Banks or Borders ſo laid , ought 
alſo to be made circular (not ſtreight) as though they contained 
aboutthe eighth part of a Circle, the Center being in the South, 
like the Concave of the Burning-glaſs which burns by refletion,. 
for by this means it doth as it were embrace, and detain the heat 
received from the Sun-beams , and breaks the Winds; ForlT have 
known the faireſt, beſt, and moſt early ripe Grape to grow on the 
ſide of a Houſe after the aforeſaid manner cited , whert on the 
ſame Tree, and on another part of the Houſe, although it re- 
ceived as much of the Sun , they were not fo good, nor early, by 
reaſon they lay more in the Wind,and the Sun-beams leſs direct. 

There are ſeveral other things alſo to be conſidered of to acce- 
lerate the Maturity of this moſt excellent Fruit, as the Warmth, 
Richnelſs, and Lightneſs of the Soy], which may be much advanced 
by Art in applying offſeveral Ingredients ſuitable to that purpoſe 3 
alſo by covering the ſurface of the Ground with Tiles, Sand, or 
ſuch like,that may keep down the Weeds, and afford ſome aſliſtant 
heat. | 
It hath alſo been the uſual praftiſe to deprive the Vine of its 
leaves in the Summer , under pretence of laying the Grape more 
open to the Sun, but that hath proved rather thana kelp, an 
Impediment to the Maturity of them, by depriving them of 
their ſhelter from the cool Airs , which in moſt Summers are more ' 
than the ſcorching heats; as I have often abſerved the beſt Grapes, 
and earlieſt ripe to be under the ſhaddow , and proteQtion of 
ſome Leat ; For what I have here ſaid, and for what elſe is necef- 
ſary towards the propagating of this Noble Plant , I muſt ſubmit 
tothe judgement, and experience of ſuch perſons worthy of ho- 


nour, that have made far deeper alays than I have done , = are 
eter 
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better capacitated by Reaſon , Judgment and Experience, to fur- 
ther and advance their Deſign. 

The Choice of Grapes alſo 1s very neceilary , Mr. Hartlib com- 
mends the Parſly-grape, the Reniſh-grape, the Paris-grape, and 
the ſmall Muskadel, as moſt ſutable to our Climate, 

But if our Country-man be not minded , or have not conveni- 
encies for the railing of a Vineyard, yet may it prove a very con- 
fiderable advantage to plant Vines on the ſouth eaſt and weſt ſides 
of his Houſes, Barns, and Walls, and by good Culture, and Pru- 
ning they will yield a very conſiderable increaſe; I have known 
ſeveral buſhels of Grapes grow on one Vine being well Pruned, 
when the ſame Vine neglected hath yielded very tew , and thoſe 
not ſo good as when there were many. 

2 0f Apecks, They are very well known almoſt every where, there are ſeve- 
ral kinds of them, ſome earljer , and ſome larger than the vthker, 
although the Tree will grbw very well asa ſtandard, yerit ſel- 
dom brings its Frait to Maturity unleſs it hath the benefit of ſome 
Wall or Pale. 

There is lately a new mode of plantiog theſe , and other ſorts 
of Fruit, as Apples, Pears, Peaches, Grapes, &c. in Dwarf-trees, 
tht is, they are kept under hid, that they attain not to full three 

ect in height , by which means being under the Wind , aud have+ 
ing the benefit of the reflecting heat of the Earth they produce 
their Fruit mature, and early, | 

2 Of Peaches, Peaches, NeCtorines, and Melacotones, are alſo to be planted 

Or. againſt Walls, Houſes, &'c. and are of ſeveral forts very much 

differing the one from the other, the beſt are beſt cheap. 

4 0 Figs. Theſe are alſo to be planted againſt Walls , but being of ſo lit- 
tle uſe itour Rural habitation, I ſhall leave them. 

Other Fraic, There are ſome other Fuit-trees, as the Lote-tree , the Virgi- 
nia Plum, the Corneb-tree, and ſuch like, that are of ſmall uſe, 
advantage or pleaſure, which I leave to the Freedom of every 
man to plant or uſe as he pleaſeth, 


Seda. 3» 
Of the Propigation of Fruit-Trees. 


There are ſeveral ways of increaſing or multiplying the fore- 
mentioned Fruit-trees, ſome by Grafting , ſome by Innoculation 
or budding, 'fome from the Seed, Nut, or Kernel, others by Lay- 
ers, Slips, and Suckers, whereot we will diſcourſe more particu- 
larly, and firſt of Grafting. Vireil 49. 

- This Art hath been tor many ages, the moſt proper ſpeedy, 
and beneficial way to propagate ſeveral ſorts of Fruits, although 
the ſame Fruits may be raiſed by Kernels, yet do they moſt uſual- 
ly prove wild, and in tafte auſtere and ſharp, tending rather to 
the wildeneſs of the ſtock on which the Tree (whereon the Fruit 
grew) was Grafted , and although they ſeem fair, yet they want 
that vivacity of ſpirit ; and are more woody than the Grafted 
Fruit; {ey arealſoof a much longer continuance ere they bear, 

and 
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and are then not ſo fruitful. Sometimes Apples have proved 
well from the Kernell , and have proved much larger Trees, and 
have born great burthens {but when they have been many years 
o1d) ard rather by accident, and at beſt not worth ones labor. 
Of other Fruits. as Plume, Cherries, Aprecocks, Peaches, &c. 
unleſs Grafted or Innoculated , are not of any valuez Therefore 
this Art and Cuſtome of Grafting or Innoculaton , doth preſerve 
the Species of our moſt dainty Fruits, and meliorate their Gufts, 
and affords us the moſt expeditious, pleaſant, and advantagious 
way of gratifying our Senſes, and fulfilling our defires in this moſt 
innocent of natural practiſes. | 
The Fruits that are to be Grafted are the Apple, Pear, Cherry, t. By Graſ-- 
Plum, and the Medlar ; Filberds, Services, and Quinces, may al{o*** 
be Grafted. 
The firſt thing to be conſidered in Grafting , isthe Stock, ac+ 5uck to Graft 
cording to the nature of the Tree you intend to raiſe muſt your®. 
Stock bez For Apples the ſowrer the Stock is , the better 1s the For Apples. 
Fruit, therefore the Crab Stock is uſually preferred ; they will be 
more free from the Canker , will become large Trees , and laſt 
longer, the Fruits alſo will be better and harder on Crab, or 
ſowr Apple-ſtocks, than on ſweet. 
The beſt Stockes to Graft Pears or: , are thoſe raiſed from the F* Pew: 
Kernel or the wild Pear Tree; the White-thorn is not good. 79 
Cherries prove beſt Grafted on the Black-cherry Stock , which * mes. 
may be raiſed in great quantities from the ſtone, | 
Plums are to be Grafted on Plumeſtockes, and no other. — F” Plans. * 
They may be Crafted on the White-thorn, but prove beſt on *” Mediwr. 
Pear-ſtockes. : 
Filberds may be Grafted on the common Nut , and Services on fs Filberds 
their own kinde. and Services, 
They alſo may be Grafted on their own kinde. For Quinces, 
The Fruits that beſt ſucceed by Innoculation, are Aprecocks, 2+ 5 tanoca- 
Peaches, and NeCtorines 3 Gooſeberries, and Currans, Plums, Ap. 
ples, Pears, and Chervies, may alſo be Innoculated with good ſuc- 
ceſs, and ſeveral other ſorts of Fruits, and Trees. _— 
Aprecocke, Peaches, and NeQorines, are uſually Innoculated 4rewck;, &e 
in Plunr-(tocks, raiſed either from Suckers, or from Stones; thoſe 
of the white Pear-plum are eſteemed the beſt, and thoſe of any 
other great white or red Plum that hath large leaves and ſhoots, Femme. 
are very good eirher to Graft or Innoculate other choice Plums 
upon , or tor the budding of Aprecocks, and Peaches. 
The ſtones of ay and Peaches are not worth the ſetting 
for Stocks to Innoculate with other good kindes, in reſpet their 
Roots are Spongy , and will neither laſt nor endure to betranſ(- 
planted ; Theretore the Stones of Plums, and Cherries are chief- 
ly for that purpoſe to be regarded. 
Gooſeberrics and Currans are [lpnoculated on their own kinde, G0{e5ries. 
and fo are Plums, Apples, Pears, and Cherries. Ge. & 
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Set. 4. 
Of the Nurſery for Stocker. 


For the obtaining of a ſufficient number of Stockes to Graft, 
and innoculate the ſeveral ſorts of Fruits you intend to propa- 
gateand adyance, and alſo to pleaſure your ſelf with ſuch that 
may be ſuitable for your intended purpoſe, and not to be enfor* 
ced torely on ſuch that the Country ſpontaneoully affords , ej- 
ther for quantity or quality , prepare a Bed of Earth well dreſſed 
from Weeds, poporetons le'to the Seeds or Stones you intend to 
ſow, and therein ſow your Kernels of Crabs,or ſuch like Apples as 
you intend to raiſe your Stocks from, & cover them with earth lif- 
ted or raked over them two or three _— thick. This may be 
done about OFober, and ſo let ly till the Winter, For the ſtones of 
Fruits , you may prick them down in rows, two or three fingers 
deep, with the = end downwards; You may alſo cover them 
with long dung or bedw to keep them from the violence.of Froſts 
which in April you may take off, and in May they will come up, 
and being kept from Weeds in, two years will be ready to remove 
into other Beds prepared for that urpolſe, whereot they are to 
be planted at a more convenient diſtance and better row fag for 
the benefit of the Plant, and conveniency of the Grafter, 

In Autzmn is the moſt convenient time for this purpoſe, though 
it may be done any time inthe Winter, or Spring , before they 
bud forth or ſpring : Let them be ſet in Rows about two feet di- 
ſtance, or as beſt pleaſes your ſelf, and the Plants in each Row 
about ſix or eight inches apart, for the better conveniency of 
tranſplanting them 3 make the holes with an ordinary Setcing- 
ſtick, and cut off the downeright Roots, and the tops and Side- 
branches of the Plants, and faſten the Earth about them : Let 
not the Roots be too long , nor ſet deep, becauſe they are after- 
wards removed with more difficulty. 

It is neceſſary to remove Secd-plants, for by that means they get 
good Roots , which otherwiſe they generally thruſt down one 
fingle Root onely. 

The Nurſery thus ſet, may be ready after one year to Innacu- 
late, and after two or three years to Graft. 

Crab-ſtockes or Apple-ſtockes thus raiſed are better than thoſe 
that come from the Woods, or any other ways. 

Let the Kernels you raife your Nurſery from , conſiſt moſt , or 
altogether of Crabs or Wildings, for the Apple-Grafts. 

Trees Grafted on a Gennet Moyl, or Cider-ſtocke preſerve 
beſt the Guſt of any delicate Apple 3 But ona Crab-ſtock the Tree 
laſts longer, and imparts a more juicy and tart reliſh and ſo areto 
be preferred before moſt ſorts of Apples, the Wilde ſtock does 
enliven the dull and phlegmatique Apple, and the ſtock of a 
Gennet Moyl, ſweeten and improve the Pepin, &c. or may ra 
ther ſec to abate ſome Apple over tart and ſevere : The ſame 
Rules inay be obſerved in the choice of Stockes, for Pears, Plums, 

(Cher: 
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Cherries, Aprecocks , 6c: the more acid the Stock , the more 
life it gives to the Fruit of the Graft, as the black Cherry, or the 
Cherry Tree is the onely Stock for the Cherry, gc. 

Although the Fruit doth generally rake after the Graft, yet is 
it ſomewhat altered by the Stocke , either for the better or the 
worſe, as Apples or other Fruit Grafted on Stockes (ele. as be- 
fore , advance or meliorate themz fo if they are Grafted on 
Stockes of another contrary nature, much debaſeth the Guſt of 
the Fruit. | 

The Pear Grafted ona Quince-ſtocke produceth its Fruit bet- 

ter than the ſame kinde _ a wild Pear-ſtocke, and fairer, 
much better coloured, and the Trees to bear ſooner and more 
ſtore of Fruitsz for the Fruit not onely receives ſomething of the 
nature of the Stocke, as well as the Graff , but alſo of the Soyl 
wherein they are planted , and of the Compoſt applyed unto 
them. 
Therefore chuſe a plat of Ground for your Seminary and Nur- 
ſery that may be of an indifferent nature, nottoo much enriched 
with dung, nor tooſterile, lying warm, the mould light , that the 
Stockes may the better thrive : Alſo let your Stockes be of Fruit ſe- 
left, as before, for that pun 

If you defire to raiſe Dwart-trees, Let the Stockes whereon 

ou graff them, be ofthe Paradiſe-apple for Apples; of the Quince, 

or Pears; of the Morello, or common Engliſh Cherry, for Cher- 
ries, and ſo will they be the more fit for the Wall, or for ſtand- 
ards, being kept low according to the new mode, though lI ſee but 
little pleaſure or profit in that way. 

The beſt way to, and moſt expeditious to raiſe a great quantity pewen«s 
of Quince-ſtockes for your Nurſery, is to cut down an old 
Quince-tree in Afarch within two inches of the ground, which will 
cauſe a multitude of Suckers to riſe from the Root z when the 
are grown halfa yard high cover them at the bottom a foot thic 
with good earth, which in dry times muſt be watered , and as 
ſoon as they have put forth Roots, in Winter remove them into 
your Nurſery , where ina year ortwothey will be ready to graft 
with Pears. 

Plum-ſtockes and Cherry-ſtockes may be raiſed from Suckers 
as well as from Stones , having regard to the kindes whence they 


proceed, 


Sect. 5. 
Of the Time and manner of Grafting. 


Having thus prepared your Nurſery , and raiſed a ſufficient 
uantity of Stockes to graft, or innoculate on , you mult conſider 
the ſeveral ways, the ſeveral kinds of Fruits are to be propaga- 
ted, and which are moſt ſuitable z and alſo the ſeveral times and 
ſeaſons wherein to graff, and wherein to innoculate. 
The rimes tograff in, are moſt uſually in Febr#ary and Arch, ,, The tine 


but [ have grafted even unto mid-April ſome backward Fruits,and fo &4F*s- 
T that 
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that with good ſucceſs 3 You may begin alſo in Jaxrary, eipecially 
with the more forward Fruits, as Plums, Cherries, &c. ſuch 
that have many todo or much employment other way, may begin 
more early leſt they want time. 

You may either Graff or Innoculate at any time of the year ex. 
cept OFober and November, faith Stephens the Author of the Caun- 
try Farmer, but whether that may be practiſed with ſuccels 1n theſe 
colder Countries I much queſtion , but doubtleſs the temperature 
of the ſeaſon doth very much conduce to the growthor proof of 
the Graff, as mild Weather in December or January may be better 
for this work than Froſty weather in Febr#ary ; Froſty weather at 
no time is fit to Graft in, 

Euilins Pane When the Zephyres of the Spring are ſtirring , chooſe that ſeaſon 

IMs before all others for this work. | | 

2, Chejce of Make choice of your Graffs from aconſtant and well-bearing 

graffs. branch. Fvelins Pomona. | 

Pements The Graffes of ſuch Trees asare ill bearers, or not come to 
bear Fruit, are to be rejected , the Graffs always partaking of the 
quality of the Tree from whence they are taken. 

Auſineſ Fruit Chooſe not thoſe that are very ſmall and ſlender , they com- 

Trees, monly fail; but take the faireſt upon the Tree , and eſpecially 
thoſe that are fulleſt of Buds. 

In Hereford-ſhire they do frequently chooſe a Graff of ſeveral 

ears growth , and for the Graffing of ſuch large Stocks as are ta- 
—_ out of the Woods or Nurſeries, and fitted into rows; for 
Orchards they chooſe not the Graffs ſo ſinall as in other Countries 
they require them. 

Oncefor all, The ſtumpy Graff will be found much ſuperiour 
to the (lender one,and make a much nobler and larger Shoot; this 
upon experience. Evelins Pomona. 

;. Nelvp. GrafiSof any kinde being cut before they begin to ſpring , may 

nz of Gr-ff, be kept many daies or weeks, and carried many miles, being 
bound up in Moſs, the ends ſtuck in Clay or Farth, or being 
wrapped in oiled or waxen leather,or the ends ſtuck in a Turnep. 

Many excellent Graffers aſſure us that the Graff which ſeemed 
withered and fit to be caſt away, have proved the beſt when tryed; 
T hat the Graff a little withered and thirſty , is better received of 
the Stock. Evelins Pomona. 

4. I»firuments Having your Stocks and Grafts ready at the time convenient, 

jo Grefing, together with your Tools and other Materials, as the Pruning- 
knit , Pen-knite, or other ſmall ſharp knife to fit the Grafts 
withal, fine Saw, Mallet and Wedge, and alſo Ruſtes, or ſtrong 
ſoft Flags, or wollen Yarne to binde the Graft and Stock toge- 
ther, and clay well tempered with Horſe-dung to keep the ſame 
from chopping in dry weather, or ſoft Wax for the ſmaller Trees, 
and a ſmall basket tocarry the Graffs in , with ſuch other Inſtru- 
ments and Materials as you ſhall judge neceſlary for your work, 
and ſuitable tothe method you intend to proceed in , or as your 
own Ingenuity ſhall dire&t, then may you proceed in ſome or one 
of theſe ſeveral ways or manners of Grafting, viz. 


Either 
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E:cher firſt by Grafting in the Clefr, whith is the moſt known 
and Ancient way , and moſt uſual for the greater Stocks, the _ ... 
manner thus 3 Firſt, ſaw off the head of the Stock in a fmooth ro 
place . for Wall-trees or Dwarf-trees within four fingers of the 
ground , for tall ſtandards ligher , as you ſhall think convenient, 
or your Stock will give way 3 then pare away the roughneſsthe 
Saw hath left on the head of the Stock , then cleave the head 
(ſome adviſe a little beſides the pith)and put therein the Wedge to 


_ keep the cleft open,which cut ſmooth with the point of yeur (mal 


ſharp knife, that the fides may be even, then cut the Graff on botk 
ſides from ſome Knot or Bud informe of a Wedge, ſuitable to 
the cleft with ſhouldringsz which Graft ſocut, place exaGtly in the 
Cleft that the inward Bark of the Cion may joyn to the inward 
part of the Bark or Rind of the Stock cloſely , wherein lies the 
moſt principal skill and care of the Grafter , if he expedts the 
ſucceſs anſwerable to his labours or expectation, then x nas out 
the _— , butif the Stock pinchhard , leſt it ſhould endanger 
the dividing of the Rind of the Graff from the Wood to the ut- 
ter ſpoyling of the Graff, let the inner ſide of the Graff that is 
within the Wood of the Stock be left the thicker , that ſo the 
woody part of the Graff may bear the ſtreſs, or rather you 
might leave a ſmall Wedge inthe Stock to keep it from pinching 
the Graff too hard, and then may you leave the outſide of the 
Graff a little the thicker , which I have uſually done, as in ſmall- 
er Stocks which pinch but weakly ; herein alſo is required care 
and judgment, then cover the head of the Stock with the temper- 
edClay, or with ſoft Wax to preſerve it, not onely from the ex- 
tremity of cold and drying winds, bur moſt principally from 
wet. 

The ſecond way of Grafting , and much like unto the former, g,afring in 
is Grafting in the Bark or Rind, anddiffers onely in this , that the Bok. 
where you cleave the Stocks and faſten the Graffs within the cleft, 
in the other way , here, you with a ſmall Wedge cut tapering 
downwards tva point thin like unto a half round F ile, and inde 
of Ivory or Box , or other hard Wood onely force in the fame 
Wedge between the Rind and Stock, after the head thereof is 
ſawn off, and the ronghneſs pared away, then you areto take 
the Graff, and at the ſhoulder or groſleſt part of it, cut it round 
with your ſmall Grafting-knife, and take off the Rind wholly 
downwards, preſerving as much of the inner Rind as you can, ' 
then cut the Wood of the Graft about an inch in length, and 
take away half thereof to the pith, and the other half taper it 
away , and {ct in the place you made with your Wedge between 
the Bark of the Stock and the Wood , that the ſhouldring of the 
Graff may joyn cloſely to the Bark or Rind of theStock , and 
then with Clay and Horſe-dung cover it as you do the other. 

This way is with moſt conveniency to be uſed when the Stock is 
too big to be cleft, and where the Bark is thick : here you may al- 
loſer 1a many Graffs in the ſame Stock, and with good ſucceſs 
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Alſo eſpecial care is to be taken to keep the tops of your Stocks 
covered from time to time till the Bark it ſelf hath coveredit , to 
prevent the Rains from rotting theStock , yet (as Ar. Evelin ſaith 
in hit Pomona) it has been noted , that many-old Trees quite de- 
cayed with an inward hollownelſs, have born as tull burdens and 
conſtantly , as the very ſoundeſt , and the Fruit found to be more 
delicate than uſually the ſame kinde, from a perfect and more en+ 
tire Stock, 

Leave not your Graff above four, five, or at moſt fix inches a« 

* bove the Stock, for being too wy they draw more feebly , and 
are more expoſed to the injuries of weather , 'and hurt by birds, 
and proſper not ſo well; but herein regard isto be had to the 
greatneſs of the Stock, and its ability to furniſh the Graff with 


Sap ſufficient, 
Eveliw Poe- Graff your Cions on that ſide of the Stock where it may receive 
_ the leaſt hurt from the South-welt wind, it being the moſt com- 


man, and moſt violent that blows in Summer , ſo asthe wind 
may blow it to the Stock and not fromit 3 Regard is here alſo to 
be had to the ſcituation of the Nurſery or place you Graff in, 
Shoulderry — The third way of Grafting that is made uſe of , and to be per- 
whip-graffs: formed ſomewhat later than the other, and ſeems to be of later 
invention, becauſe it is not ſo generally taught and uſed as the 
former, is Shoulder or Whip-gratting , and may be done two 
Firſt way, Ways. Firſt, by cutting of the head of the Stock, and ſmooth it 
as in Cleft-graffing , then cut the Graff from a Knot or Bud on | 
one ſide, ſloping about an inch and a half long with a ſhouldring 
but notdeep, that it may reſt on the top of the Stock, the Graff 
muſt be cut from the ſhouldring ſmooth and even, floping by de- 
grees, that the lower end be thin : place the ſhoulder on the 
head of the Stock , and marke the length of the cut part of the 
Graft, and with your knife cut away ſo much of the Stock as the 
Graft did cover, (but not any of the wood of the Stock) place 
both together that the cut parts of both may joyn, and the Saps 
unite the one in the other , and binde them clole together , and 
defend them from the Rain with tempered Clay or Wax, as be- 


fore. 
The {icond The other way of this Whip-graffting 1s where the Graffs and 
way, Stocks are of an equal ſize, the Stock mult be cut ſloping upwards 


from the one fide to the other , and the Graft after the ſame man- 
ner from the ſhoulder downwards, that the Graft may exactly 
joyn with the Stock in every part, and fo binde, and Clay, or 
Wax them,as before. 
Theſe (eſpecially the firſt way) of Whip-grafting are accoun- 
ed the beſt. 1. Becauſe you need not wait the growing of your 
Stocks; for Cleft-Graffing requires greater Stocks than thoſe ways. 
2. This way injureth leſs the Stock and Graff than the other. 
3- The wound is ſooner healed and thereby better detended from 
the injury of the weather, which the Cleft-{tock is incident unto. 
4. "This way is more facile, both to be learned and performed. 
Graffes 35 7 he fourth way of Grafting is by Approach or Ablactation, ar 
Afpr 26.9. this 
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this is performed later than the former ways, to wit, about the * 


moneth oft April , according to the ſtate of the Spring It isto 
be done where the Stock you intend to Graff on, and the Tree 
from which you take your Graff ſtand fo neer together , that they 
may be conjoyned, then take the Sprig or Branch you intend to 
Graff, and pare away about three inchesin length of the Rind 
and Wood neer unto the very pith 3 cut alſo the Stock or Branch 
on which you intend to Graff the ſame, after the ſame manner 
that they may evenly. joyn each to other, and that the Saps may 
meet, and ſo bind them and cover them with Clay or Wax, as 
before. 

As ſoon as you perceive the Graff and Stock to unite and be in- 
corporated together, cut of the head of the Stocks (hitherto, left 
on) four inches above the binding , and in March following the 
remaining ſtub alſo, and the Cion or Graff underneath, and cloſe 
to the Grafted place, that it may ſubſiſt by the Stock onely. 

Some uſe to cut off the head of the Stock at firſt, and then joyn 
the Cion thereunto, after the manner of Shoulder-grafting, differ- 
ing onely in not ſevering the Cion from its own Stock 3 both ways 
are good, but the firſt more ſuccesful. 

This manner of Grafting is principally uſed in ſuch Plants that 
are not apt to take any other way, as Oranges, Lemons, Pomgra« 
nats, Vines, Geſſamis, Althea-frutex, and ſuch like; by this wav al- 
ſo may attempts be made to Graff Trees of different kinds, one 
on the other , as Fruit bearing Trees, on thoſe that bear not, and 
Flower-trees on Fruit-trees, and ſuch like. I have alſo by this 
inverted the top of a Cion downwards into the Stock which hath 
taken, and afterwards cut of the Graff three or four buds above 
the Stock which grew , although but ſlowly, by means of the Sap 
being forced againſt its uſual Current, 

Theſe are the moſt uſual ways of Grafting , ſome other there 
are, but they differ ſo little from the former, and where they dif- 
fer its rather for the worſe , and therefore not worthy the men- 
tioning, 

Thoſe Graffs that are bound, you muſt obſerve to unbinde 
them towards Mid-ſummer, leſt the band injures them. 

Where their heads are ſo great that they are ſubjet to the vio- 
lence of the Winds, its good to preſerve them by tying a ſtick to 
the Stock , which may extend to the top {of the Graff, to which 
you may binde the Graff. The firſt year the beſt thriving Grafts 
are moſt in danger, afterwards they rarely [ſuffer by the winds. 

Graffs are alſo ſubject to be injured by birds, which may be pre- 
vented by building ſome ſmall Buſhes about the tops of the Stocks. 


Set. 6. 


Of the time and manner of Innoculation. 


Next unto Graffing , Innoculation takesplace, by ſome prefers 
red before any of the ways of Graffing before treated of ; lt dit- 
ters {rom the other ways in this , that its performed when the Sap 
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is at the fulleſt in the Summer , and the other ſorts of Grafting 
are before the Sap aſcends, or at leaſt in any great quantity z Alſo 
by this way of Innocalation may ſeveral forts of delicate Fruits 
and Trees be propagated , and meliorated, which by Crafting 
cannot be done, as the Aprecock, Peach, or NeCtorine rarely 
thrives any other way than this, becauſe few Stocks can feed the 
Graff with Sap ſo early in the Spring as the Graft requires it, which 
makes it fruſtrate your expettation, but being rightly Innoculated 
inthe fulneſs of the Sap rarely fails. 
The Stocks on which you are to Innoculate are to be of the 
ſame kinde, as before we direCted to Graff on. 
term _ Thetimefor this work is uſually from Mid-ſummer to the mid- 
fer inoculation Ale of July when the Sap is moſt in the Stock 3 ſome Trees, and 
in ſome places, and in ſome years you may Innoculate from Atid- 
May to Mid-Auguſt. As to thetime of the day, it is beſt in the E- 
vening of a fair day, ina dry ſeaſon, for Rain falling on the Buds 
before they have taken, will deſtroy moſt of them. 
2: Theehoie The Buds you intend to Innoculate muſt not be too young nor 
1/Buls, tender, but ſufficiently grown, the Aprecock Buds arc ready ſoon- 
eſt, they muſt betaken from ſtrong and well grown ſhoots, of 
the ſame year, and from the ſtrongeſt and biggeſt end of the 
ſame ſhoots. 
If Buds be not at hand, the Stalks containing them may be car- 
ried many miles, and kept two or three days, being wrapt in 
freſh and moiſt Leaves and Graſs, to keep them cool 3 If you 
think they are a little withered, lay the Stalks in cold water two 
or three hours, and that, if any thing, will revive them, and make 
them come clean off the Stocks. 
3; kts Having your Buds and Inſtruments ready for your work, viz. 
ments fr ts» a ſharp poynted knife or Pen-knife , a Quill cut half away and 
mou” made ſharp and ſinooth ar the end to divide the Bud and Rind 

from the Stalk, and woollen yarn or dry Ruſhes, Flags, or ſuch 

like to binde them withal. Then, 
4. Thermomes: On ſome ſmooth part of the Stock, either neer or farther from 
of Iaxcute- the ground, according as you intend it, either for a Dwart tree or 
, Gn, for the Wall, ora tall ſtandard, cut the Rind of the Stock over- 
thwart, and from the middle thereof, gently {lit the Bark or Rind 
about an inch long in form of a T not wounding the Stock , then 
nimbly prepare the Bud, by cutting of the leat, and leave onely 
the tail about half an inch from the Bud, then {lit the Bark on 
each (ide the Bud, alittle diſtance from the Bud , and take away 
the Bark above and below, leaving the Bark half an inch above 
and below the Bud , and fharpen that end of the Bark below the 
Bud , like a Sheild or Eſcutcheon that it may the more caſily go 
down , and unite between the Bark and the Stock 3 Then with 
your Quill take off the Bark and Bud dexterouſly , that you leave 
not the Root behind ; for if you ſee a hole under the Bud on the 
inſide, the Root isgone, caſt it away and prepare another 3 when 
your Bud is ready, raiſe the Bark of the Stock on cach fide in the 


{it , (preſerving as carefully as you can tbe inner thin _—_ 
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the Stock) put in with care the Shield or Bud between the Bark 
and Stock , thruſtiog it down untill the top joyn to the crofs 

cut , then binde it cloſe with your yarn, &c. but not on the Bud 

it ſelf. , 

There is another way of Innoculation more ready than this quoher wy 
and more ſucceſsful, and differs from the former, onely that the i 4unculare. 
Bark is {lit upwards trom the Croſs cut , and the (heildor Bud put 
upwards, leaving the lower end longer than may ſerve, and when 
it is in its place, cut off that which is ſuperfluous, and joyn the 
Bark of the Bud to the Bark of the Stock , and binde it as before, 
which ſooner and more ſucceſsfully takes than the other, as I my 
ſelf have experienced. 

I have alſo cut the edges of the Bark aboutthe Bud ſquare, and Anether wa. 
have cut the Bark of the Stock fit to receive the ſame, and bound it 
faſt, which ſucceeded very well, and is the readier way, and more 
facile. 

About three weeks or a months time after your Innoculation 
you may unbinde the Buds, leſt the binding injure the Bud and 
Stock. 

When you unbinde them you may diſcern which are good, and 
have taken,and which not; the good appear Verdant and well co- 

Joured, the other appear dead and withered. 

In March following cut of the Stock three fingers above the 
Bud , and the next year cut it cloſe that the Bud may cover the 
Stock as Graffs uſually do, 


Sect. 7. 
of Raiſing Fruit-Trees by the Seeds, Stones, Nuts, or Kernels. 


We havegiven you a ſhort ſurvey of ſuch Fruits as are propaga»- 
ted by Graftingand Innoculation, and the way or Method of pro- 
moting the ſame. Now we are to touch upon ſome few Trees or 
Fruits that are raiſed from their own Seed or Kernel, as Almonds, 
Services, Wallnuts, and Filberts, ſome others there are, as Oran- 

ges, Lemons, and ſuch like, not neceſſary for our Rural Theatre, 
therefore ſhall ſay little to them. 

But the onely known and beneficial way to propagate the Wall #*imt, 
nut-tree, is from the Nut, which from the time of gathering of 
them you may keep, and preſerve in Beds of Sand or Earth ill 
March , and then plant them if you can in the places where they 
are to abide; for ſo will they proſper exceedingly and much more | 
than atiy removed, but if you remove any, be cautious of cutting 
the Branches or Roots, leſt you endanger the Tree. 

Be careful to preſerve the Nuts from Mice; for it they can 
comeat them you will have but few left; Although I planted 
ſome hundreds in their Husks, and a great number of them wrap- 
ped in Clay, yet wereall to a very few tranſplanted by the Mice. 

Filberds alſo may be raiſed from the Nut, and are eafter obtain- 
ed, andcarried farther than the Suckers or Plants of the ſame 
Tree, and are raiſed and ordered as Plum-ſtones or Wallnutsare. 

Its 
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Almonds, Its the beſt and moſt uſual way alſo to raiſe Almond-trees from 
the Stone, which muſt be ſet in the place they are to abide, not eaſt- 
ly growing after a remove. ; 

cheſnuts and = Cheſnuts and Services, are alſo raiſed from the Fruit of them by 

Server. being ſown in your Seminary, and thence removed, 


Seft. 8. 
Of Raifing and Propagating Fruit-Trees, by Layers, Slips, 
and Suckers, 


There are alſo ſeveral ſorts of Fruits that are to be raiſed with 
more advantage, and facility from Layers, Slips, or Suckers, than 
from Graffing, Innoculation, or trom the Seed, and ſuch are Quin- 
ces, Filberds, Vines, Figs, Mulberries, Gooſeberries, Currans, and 
Barberries. 

Dninces; The manner of railing the Quince we have already diſcovered, 
where we treated of railing Stocks to Graff on. 

Filberds. Filberds are generally drawn as Suckers from the old Trees, 
and will proſper very well, and ſooner come to be Trees, than 
from the Nur. 

The Vine. Any ſhoot of the laſt year , more eſpecially if a ſhort piece of 

the former years growth be cut with it, will grow being laid a- 

bout a foot, or eighteen inches within the ground long-ways, and 

not above two or three Buds at moſt out of the ground, about 
the moneth of February, and watred well in the drought of Sum- 
mer. 

Fig. ply _—_ yieldeth Suckers , which is the uſual way to mul- 

Mulberries., The Mulberry is a very difficult Tree to raiſe, and is beſt done 
thus : Cut a Bow off as big as a mans Arme, and cut it in pieces a 
.yard long, orleſs, lay all theſe in the ground a foot deep, onely 

* one End out of the ground about a hands breadth ; let it be in fat 
and moiſt ground, or uſually watred, and after a year or two dis 
vers young Springs may be drawn with Roots, and planted at a 

— diſtance; and the old Roots will yet ſend out more. 

_ "2 Theſe three kinds of Fruits yield ſuchiplenty of Suckers, that 

Barb&rrier, YOU never need doubt of a ſupply. 

To lay the But if you deſire Plants from the ſame, or any other ſorts of 

—__ sf precious Fruits or Plants, and where you cannot obtain Suckers 

: hom the Roots, and where the branches will not eaſily take Root 
being ſeperated from the Tree, you may obtain your deſire b 
bending down ſome branch of the Tree to the ground , and wit 
a hooked ſtick thruſt into the ground , ſtay the ſame in its place,' 
and cover the ſame branch with good Earth, as thick as you ſhall 
think fit , and keep the ſame well watred; or if you cannot bring 
the branch tothe Earth, you may have ſome Earthen-por, Basket, 
or ſuch like, with a holein the bottom, and faſten the ſameto 
the Wall (it againſt a Wall) or on ſome polt or {take : put the 
Sprig or Branch you intend to Plant through at the hole, and fall 
the ſan.e with good Earth, and waterit often as bcfcre ; _ 

pric 
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rick the Rind that is in the Earth full of holes, that it may the 
etter iſſue thereout ſmall Roots, others adviſe to cut away the 
Bark; This may be done1n the Spring from Arch to Aray, and 
the Plant will be fit to be cut off below the Earth the Winter fol- 
lowing; by this means you may obtain the Plants of Vines, Mul- 
bercies, or any manner of choice Fruits or Plants. 
The Gemnet-Moy!, and Kentiſþ-Codling , may alſo be very expe- 
ditiouſly , and ſucceſsfully propagated by Slips ſet in the Earth, as 


if found by experience. 


Sect. 9. 
Of the Tranſplanting of Trees. 


' The beſt and moſt ſucceſsful time for the tranſplanting or remo- * Th time 

ving of Trees ( ſuch that ſhed their leaves in the Winter) whether * I 
they are the young Stocks, or new Graffed Trees, or of longer 
ſtanding , is in the Autumnal quarter when the Trees have done 
$rowing, about the end of September you may begin, the prime 
time is about the middle of OFober, you may continue till the 
Tree begins to bud, if the weather be open, 
' Be careful in taking up the Plants, that requiring great care of :. The mane? 
the Remover, ſee the Roots be left on as much as may, eſpecially 9 "*{*% 
the ſpreading Roots, and let the Roots be larger than the head, * 
the more ways they ſpread the better, but you may take away 
ſuch Roots as run downwards, alſo take off the leaves if any, 
leaſt they weakea the Branches by extracting the Sap. 

The younger and lefler the Tree. is, the more likely he isto 
thrive and proſper , becauſe he ſuffers leſs —_ by the removal 
than an older or greater Treez And an Orchard of young Trees 
will ſoon overtake another: planted with larger Trees at the ſame 
time. LE 

Plant not too deep, for the over-turf is always richer than the 
next mould, and in fuch placeswhere the Land is Clayiſh, over- 
moiſt, or Spewy, plant as neer theſurface as you can, or above it, 
and raiſe the Earth about the Tree rather than ſet the Tree inthe 
wetor Clay. The ſame rule obſerve in Gravelly-or Chalky Land, 
for the Roots will ſeek their way downwards, but rarely up- 
wards; that | have known Trees planted too deep pine away, and 
come to nothing. This rule obſerved, many: places may be made 
fraitful Orchards thannow are, judged impoſlible, or not worth 
ones while. 

In the Tranſplanting of your young Trees, you may prune as 
well the Branches as the Roots, takeing away the tops of the 
Branchesjn Apples and Pears, but not in Plums and Cherries. 

The Coalt allo is neceſſary to be obſerved,eſpecially if the Tree 
be of any conliderable bigneſs, that the ſame fide may ſtand fouth 
that was ſonth before , the Tree will thrive the better ; Although 
in ſmall Trees it be not much obſerved , yet it might prove none 
of the leaſt helps to its growth and thriving.  Themott facile way 


co prelerver:the memory of its ſcituation, is to mark the ſouth 
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3. The di- 
ſhane of Trees 


or north ſide of the Plant with Oker, Chalk, or ſuch like before 
you remove It. 

[t is not a ſmall Check to a Plant to be removed out of a warm 
Nurſery , into the open Field , where the Northern and Eaſtern 
Winds predominate; or its ſhelter to be removed, as by the cur- 
ting down of Hedges, and other Trees that formerly defended 
them, 

It is alſo very neceſſary to be obſerved, that the ground into 
which you plant your Tree beof a higher agd richer mouldthan 
from whence you removed it, if you expe& your Tree to thrive, 
the Change of Soyls or Paſtures from the worſer to the better be- 
ing of very high concernment for the improvement and advance 
of all Vegetables and Animals. | 

Theſe and ſeveral other the like Obſervations if they can be ob- 
ſerved, will much advantage the growth of your Tree for the firſt 
yearortwo; but if placeand time, and other accidentswill not 
admie thereof, in a ſhorttime the Plant may by the care and di- 
ligence of the Planter , overcome thoſe inconveniencies or ob« 
{tructions. 

Let notthe Ground wherein you plant Apples be too much 
enriched with dung , they requiring rather a Vulgar and ordinary 
light mould. 

According to the nature or quantity of your ground or Trees 
may the diſtance be, but the ufual diſtance and moſt convenient 
for Apple-trees or Pear-trees for an Orchard , may be from twen- 
ty to thirty feet if you expe@the benefit of the Land , under and 
between them either for Graſsor Tillage , orthat you plant them 
in your Fields or Paſtures , then from thirty ro ſixty feet may your 
diſtance be : The farther diſtance they are, the more benefit and 
refreſhment do they receive from the Sun and Ayre , the Fruit are 
much the better , and the Trees proſper the better alſo; And if 
they aretoo neer together , the ground is for the moſt part of no 
advantage under them , neither do the Trees thrive ſo well, nor 
are ſo fertile. | = Y 

Cherry-trees, Plumetrees, .Quince-trees, and ſuch like, may be 
planted about fifteen or twenty feet diſtance, which is ſufficient. 

Wal-trees may be planted at ſuch diſtance,as the height or bredeh 
of the Wall, the nature of the Tree, and the nature of the ground 
requiresz' the higher the Wall, the neerer together the Treesz 
and the Jower the Wall , the farther diſtance that they may have 
the room to ſpread in breadth which they want in height; Vines 
require a more ſpacious and ample Wall or place to ſpread againſt 
than any other Fruit , next to that the Paur, then the Aprecock, 
the Peach, the NedGorine, and then the Cherry, the May-cherry, 


C 

For the diſtance of other ſmall Trees, as Filberds , Cooſe-ber- 
ries, Currans, &c. you may plant them at ſuch convenient di- 
{tance that the branches may not entangle the one in the other, 
according to your own diſcretion. 


Codling+, Cherries, Plums, &c. may be planted to make hedg- 
es 
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es withall , and then are to be planted neer together, the neerer 
the ſooner it will be a hedge, the farther diſtance the more Fruit 
will they bear, but not ſo ſoon a hedge, 

If you defigne to fill your Plat of Ground with all ſorts of 
Fruits for your greateſt advantage, then plant ſeveral Rows of 
Apples and Pear-trees at a convenient diſtance, in each Row, but 
the Rowes of a farther diſtance each from the other, and then 
about ten or fifteen feet on each ſide the Rowes of the greater 
Trees, plant a row of Cherries, Plums, or ſuch like Trees of a 
leſſer ſtature or growth, and neerer together than the Apple or 
Pear-trees; next unto them alſoata convenient diſtancea Row of 
Filberds, and next unto them Gooſeberries, Currans, Rasberries, 
or ſuch like ſmall Fruit , leaving onely a Walk between the leſ- 
ſer Treesz For by this means will the whole ground be ſupplyed 
and by that time that the greater Trees are grown to any compe- 
tent (tature, the leſſer will be decayed, that the greater Trees 
may have the ſole predominacy. 

But the moſt compleat order in the planting of an Orchard of 
the larger Fruit-trees, is that which they terme the Quizcunx, by 
planting them at an equal diſtance every way, onely with this 
obſervation that every Tree of the ſecond Row may ſtand againſt 
the middle of the ſpace of the firſt , in the third againſt the ſpace 
of the ſecond,and ſo throughout, which makes it appear pleaſing 
to the eye in what part of the Orchard ſaever you ftand. 

In planting of Trees obſerve this Rule, That if thecrookedneſs 
of the Tree will enforce you to plant it leaning, ortending any 
way, letitbe tothe weſt from whence the ſtrongeſt winds blow, 
or to ſuch coaſt your Orchard is moſt obvious. 


Sect 10. 
Of the Pruning of Trees. 
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It conduceth very much to the proof and growth of a Tree to 
be pruned, or the unneceſſary and injurious Gr to be taken 
off by the skillful hand of the Husbandman. 

When your Graffs are grown half a yard high , thoſe you finde t- 7h pre 
to ſhoot up in one lance, pinch off their tender tops, which will 7,35 2%”s 
prevent their mounting, and cauſe them to put forth ſide-branch. 
es: Its found to be the beſt way to guide a Tree, either to grow 
or extend it ſelf in height, or to cauſe it to ſpread in breadt h, it 
gives not that wound to Trees that inciſions or lances uſually do, 
and beſides this may be done at that ſeaſon, when the taking away 
of a Bud prevents the expence of Sap, in waſte, and diverts its 
courſe to others neceſſary to remain. 

In March is the beſt time to take away the ſmall and ſuperfluous 
Branches, giving the lance cloſe behinda Bud, a thing to be ſpe- 
clally obſerved in Pruning. | 

Wall-trees are to be pruned in the Summer and in the Winter z »- Of Val 
In the Summer about June or July, you may take of ſuch ſuper-" 
fiuou; ſprigs or ſhoots of the ſame years growth, off trom Vines, 
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Aprecocks, or other Trees that put forth many large ſhoots , that 
impede the Fruit from its due maturation , and contratt much of 
the Sap of the Tree to themſelves, and thereby rob the other. 

In the Winter as ſoon as the leaves are off the Trees, you may 
prune and cut away the reſidue of the Branches, and place thoſe 
that are fit to be left in order « this work may be continued 
throughout the Winter to the rifing of the Sap, execepr mm great 
Froſts when it is not good to wound the Vine, or any other ten- 
der Plant; ſome hold February to be the beſt time to plaſh, prune, 
and nail Trees after the great Froſts are paſt, except Peaches and 
Ne@orines , which being cut before the riſing of the Sap, are apt 
todie after the Knife, and ſo ſtamp and deform the Tree 5 There- 
fore ſuch muſt be leftrill they begin to put forth Buds and Bloſ- 
ſomes. 

3. The Pra- The greater Trees in your Gardens, Orchards, Fields, &c. 

nizgef old may be pruned in OJober , November , or thence forward to the ri- 

Tretho ſing of the Sap 3 Obſerve to cut away ſuperfluous Branches, ſuch 
asoroſs onethe other, as grow too thick , or that offend any o- 
ther Tree or place, or that are broken, bruiſed, or decaying 5 The 
Tree will be the better preſerved, and the remaining Branches 
will yield the greater increaſe. 


Set. 11. 
Other neceſſary Obſervations about Fruit-Trecs. 
uW 


1; Cf the ai Where the ground is ſhallow, or lieth neer Gravel, Clay,Stone, 

frgof band. gx Chalk , or neer the Water, take the trop of one half of the 
ſame Land, and lay it on the other, in Ridges, abating the inter- 
vals like unto Walks, and plant the Trees on the midl(t of the 
Ridges, by which means they will have double the quantity of 
earth torootin, that they had before, and the Walks or Inter- 
vals preſerve the Ridges from ſuperfluous moiſture : It hath been 
found an _—_ emedy in dry, ſhallow Land, as well asin 
low, wet Land. 

Pear trees, It hath been obſerved that Pear-trees will thrive and proſper in 
Cold, Moiſt, Hungry, Stony, and Gravelly Land, where Apples 
will not bear ſo well, 

2. Of theer- The Rootsof ſuch Trees that thrive not , nor bear well may 

_ , be laid open about November, and if the gronnd be poor and 

Trees, Hungry, then towards the Spring apply good fat mould thereto 
but if the ground be overfat and rich, that the Tree ſpends it ſelf 
in Branches and Leaves with little Fruit, then apply to the Roots 
Aſhes or Lime, or any of the Compoſts that are ſalt, hot, and dry, 
mixed with the Earth, which contain more of fertility than the 
ordinary dung. 

Alſo laying ſtoxe of any manner of Vegetables all the Summer 
about the Roots of Fruit-trees, to kill the Graſs and Weeds grow: 
ing about the Tree, it keeps the ground moiſt and cool, and adds 
much ro the flouriſhing and fertility of the Tree, and is the beſt 
natural remedy againſt the Moſs, 


Dig- 
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Digging or Ploughing about the Roots of Fruit-trees, ads much 
to their fertillity, and prevents the Moſs in molt Trees. 

Stones laid in heaps about the Roots, preſerves them cool and 
moiſt in the Summer, and warm in Winter, and is of great uſe, 
and concernment to the fertility , and advance of the growth ot 
Fruit-Trees. 

The ground wherein you plant your Fruit-Trees if you finde it ,, 4yeraic 
not ſuitable to the Nature of the Tree , may be ſeveral ways al- ogroand, 
tered as before : and by the applying of Earth, Clay, or Sand of a 
divers nature from the ground where the Tree grows. 

It your Orchard or Garden be not naturally well ſcituate, and ,, p,/ading 
defended from the injurious Winds, by Hills, or Woods ; or that Trees from 
Buildings, Barns, Walls, or ſuch like, are not conveniently ſcituate 
neer to preſerve it, it is of great advantage, to raiſe a perpetual, 
laſting , and pleaſant ſhelter, by planting a compleat Thorne- yz;te. hm, 
hedge about the ſame at the time, or In that year you ficſt plant 
your Orchard or Garden, which will grow ina fewyears to a 
conſiderable height, and very mach break the cold Winds, and 

reſerve the ſmaller, atd lower part of the greater Trees intheir 
Lodonming and kerning time, from the nipping Winds; but for 
that , that the principalleſt parts of the greater Trees exceed the 
Summity of the White-thorn , the Wallnut-tree raifed in time on Wallant-rree; 
- the borders or naked fides of the Orchard or Garden, andif vou 
can on the outſides of the Fences , will prove a noble and protita- 
ble defence from the furious Winds. 

If you regard not the Fruit of Profit fo much as the pleaſure, 
and ſudden rife of ſuch a defence, that which is moſt facile and 
expeditious to beraiſed is the Poplar , which may be planted neer p,1y, 
together, and ten or fifteen feet in height the firſt year , which 
will prove and thrive wonderfully , eſpecially if the ground be 
any whit inlinable to moiſture. 

Or the Lime-tree, if you can conveniently obtain them , make ;;w rec. 
| acloſe and ſecure defence from the Winds, and of all other is the 
moſt odoriferous, regular, and delicious verdant Pale to a Gar- 
wt —_—_ The Sycamore, and the Elm alſo are not to be 
rejected, 

At the removal of Trees, the trimmings of the Roots planted, ;. xifag 
or rather buried in the gromee within a quarter of an inch, or lit- 
tle more of the level of the Bed , will ſprout and grow to be very 
good Stocks, Evelins Pomona. 

Pigeons dung , or the dung of Poultry, or any Fowl, being of 6. Sy fo 
a har, dry, and falt nature , hath been experimentally found to F'##rr 
be the Soy] moſt conducing to fertility for Fruit-Trees, eſpecially 
in cold grounds. 

It is uſuall to ſelect aſpiring Trees, and to expect the fairer y. Height «5 
Trees (becauſe taller) and better and more Fruit , than thoſe Tet, 
thatare low; 'tis truethe more remote the B/anches are from the 
Earth , theleſs are they ſubje& to the injuries of Catte], or the 
Fruit to light fingers. 

But the lower the Tree brancheth it ſelf and ſpreads, the _— 
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and ſooner will it attainto be a Tree, andthe greater burthen 
will it bear of Fruit, and thoſe better , and larger: The Tree 
and Fruit will alſo be leſs obvious to the furious Winds, which 
make havock moſt years of a great part of our Stock z And in the 
Spring the new kerned Fruit will be more within the ſhelter of the 
Natural or Artificial Securities from the nipping cold morning 
Breeſe, and the Fruit when ripe and apt to fall , will not receive 
ſo great injury, from the humble, as from-the aſpiring Tree. Sed 
medio Virtus, ASthetall Tree is not for your advantage, ſo the Tree 
that's too low is not for your conveniency. , I aime not at ex. 


treams., 


+. Dieſes of 12 many places Fruit-Trees are much injured by Moſs, it rare- 
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ly grows on Trees where the ground is yearly digged , ploughed, 
or otherwiſe preſerved from Graſs or Weeds, as we noted before, 
If the cold , moiſt, or barren nature of the ground be the cauſe, 
then re@ifie the ſame, as before; after Rain you may ſcrape off 
the Moſs with a knife, or rub it off with a hair-cloath. 

If the Tree be bark-bound, and thrive not well, with a knife 
you may {lit the bark down the body of the Tree in April or May, 
and it will cure it. 

If the cleft where the Tree was grafted, or any other wounded 
place be negleCted , the Rain is apt to engender the Canker; the 
cure is difficult , if too far gone; there are many perſcriptions 
for the Cure of it, but if the cutting off of the Canker or cankered 
Branches will not cure it , and the Tree be much infefted with it, 
the beſt way is to place a better in the room. 

Some Trees are hurt with ſmall worms that breed between the 
Bark and Wood, which makes the Bark ſwell,cut away part of the 
Bark and waſh with Urine and Cow-dung. 


Set. 12. 
Of the Uſe and Benefit of Fruits- 


Not any of the aforementioned Fruits , but are very pleaſant, 
neceſlary, and profitable, ro many of our Engliſh Palates ; the 
molt of them being a familiar food, to the nouble and ignoble. 
Theſe extend their vertue alſo to the Cure of many Infirmities or 
Diſeaſes, being judiciouſly applyed. 

But over and above their uſe for food, for pleaſure, and for 
Phyſick , to be converted into ſo many ſeveral ſorts of curious, 
pleaſant , palatable, and laſting Liquors, is not the leaſt of the 
benefits accrewing unto the Husbandman , from the diverſity of 
Fruits by him propagated. Next unto Wine (whereof we treat 
not in this place) Cider is eſteemed the moſt pleaſant, natural Li- 
quor our Engliſh Fruits afford, 

Several are the ways uſed in making this excellent Liquor, and 
that according to the skll of the Operator, and divers kindes 
of the Fruit whereof it is made, 

Cider-fruits may be reduced intotwo ſorts or kinds, Either the 
wild, harſh, and common Apple, growing in great plenty in Here- 

ford, 
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ford, Worceſter , and Gloceſter-ſbires and in ſeveral other adjacent 
places in the F ields and Hedge-rows, and planted in ſeveral other 
places of England for Cider onely , not at all tempting the Palate 
of the Thief, nor requiring the charge and trouble of the more 
reſerved incloſures, 

Or the more curious Table-fruits, as the Pippin, Pearmain., ©. 
which are by many preferred to make the beſt Cider as having in 
them a more Cordial and pleaſant guice than other. Apples. 

For theformer, the beſt ſorts for Cider are found to be the cider. {ruirs. 
Red-ſtreak,, the White-Muft, and the Geen-Muſt, the Gennet-Moyl, 
Eliots, Stocken-Apple, Summer-Fillet, Winter»Fillet, &c, 

The greater part of them being meerly ſavage. and ſo harfh that 
hardly Swine wil eat them,yet yielding a moſt plentiful,ſmart,and 
winy Liquor, comparable, or rather exceeding the beſt F'rench 
Winesz And for the advantage of planting them , they claym a 
preferrence before Pepins, or any other our pleaſant Garden- 
Fruits , eſpecially the Ked-ftireak which Mr. Evelin ſo highly com- 
mends , as atthree years grafting to give you fair hopes, and laſt 
almoſt an hundred years, and will bear as much fruit at ten years, 
as Pepins or Pearmains at thirty. 

The beſt ſorts of Cider-frait are far more ſucculent and the 
Liquor more eaſily divides from the Pulp of the Apple, than in 
the beſt Table-fruit. 

'Some obſerve the more of red any Apple hath in his rind, the 
better for Cider z the paler, the worſe. No ſweet Apple that hath 
a tough rind, is bad for Cidex. 

Cider Apples require full Maturity , ere they be taken from the Making of 
Trees : And after they are gathered (which isto be done with as &4"- 
much caution as may be , to preferve them from bruiſes) it ver 
much conduces tothe goodneſs and laſting of the Cider to let 
them lye a week or two on heaps out of the Rain and Dew; the 
harſher and more ſolid the Fruitis, the longer may they lye; the 
more mellow and pulpy , the-leſstime z this makes them ſweat 
forth their aqueous humidity , injurious to the Cider, and matu- 
reth the Juice remaining, and digeſtethit more than if on the 
Tree, or inthe Veſlel; But its probable they will yield more 
from the Tree than fo kept, but not ſo good. 

Such that are Wind-falls , bruifed , or any ways injured, or un- 
ripe fruit, divide from the ſound, and mature ; Its better to make 
two ſortsof Cider, the one good, the other bad , than onely badz 
Take away all ſtalks, leaves, and rotten Apples, the ſtalks and 
_-_ givean' ill taſte to the Cider, the rotten Apples makes it 

iſh, | 
' Let ſuch that are through caſualty or otherwiſe fallen from the 
Trees before their full time of maturity , be kept to the full time, 
ee will not the Cider be worth the drinking, 

About twenty or twenty two buthels of good Cider Apples from 
the Tree will make a hogfhead of Cider, after they have lain a 
= in heaps tomellow, about twenty five buſhels will make a 

plbead. 


Then 
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Then either grind them in a Horfe-mill, like as Tanners grind 

their Bark, or —_ them with beaters ina Trough of Wood , but 
rather of ſtone, the more they are ——_ or beaten the better. 
- Soon after the grinding it ſhould be preſt , either being Artifici- 
ally made up with Strawin form of a Cheeſe , as the experienced 
Country-man may dire& you; Or in a Hair-bag (the more ordi- 
nary way for ſmall quantities) and ſo committed to the Preſs3 of 
which there are ſeveral ſorts, but the Screw-preſs is to be pre- 
ferred. 

Immediately after its preſt,ſtrain it and turn it up into the Veſſel, 
and place it wherein it may itand to ferzrext , allowing but a ſmall 
Vent-hole; leſt the ſpirits waſte 3 fill not the Veſlel quite till it hath 
done working , then fill the Veſſel of the ſame kept for that pur- 
poſe, and ſtop it well onely with caution at the firlt , leſt it break 
the Veſlel. | 

The beſt Veſſels for the tunning up of Cider, and topreſerve 
it, are thoſe whereof che barrel boards are ſtreight , the Veſlel 
broader at the one endthan the other, and ſtanding on the leſſer 
end, the Bung-hole on the top, the conveniency 1s , that in the 
drawing the Cider, though but ſlowly, the Skin or Cream contraGt- 
ed by its Fermentation deſcends, and wholly covers the Liquor by 
the tapering of the Veſſel, and thereby preſerves the ſpirits of the 
_ ro the laſt, which otherwiſe would waſte, andexpend them- 

elves. 

If you intend a mixture of Water with your Cider, letit be 
done 1n the grinding, and it will better incorporate with the Gi 
der in the grinding and preſſing, than afterwards. 

- Some Cider will bear a mrxture with water, without injury to 
its preſervation , others will not, therefore be not- over haſty 
=_ too much at once, till you underſtand the nature of your 

ruit, | 

Some adviſe that before it be preſt , the Liquor and Muſt ſhould 

for four and twenty hours ferment together in a Vat-for that pur- 
pole, cloſe covered, which is ſaid to enrich the Liquor. : 

other Cider The other ſort of Fruits for the making of Cider, are the Pe- 

Fruits, pin, Pearmain, Gilliflower, &c. by many preferred 3 with whom 

we may rankall ſorts of Summer Apples, as the Kentiſh Codling, Ma+ 

rigolds, all other ſorts of Pepies and Pear niains,&c. 

- . Which after they are through:ripe, and. laid on heaps to ſweat 
(as before is direfted) and grownd or beaten , and preft as the 
other; 'then is not this Cidey or 14xft to be tunned up immediately, 
but (ſuffered to ſtand 1n the Yaz. four and 'twenty hours or more, 
according as the Apples were more and leſs pulpy , and cloſe cos 
vered with . Hair-cloaths or Sacks, thattoo much of the ſpirits 
.may nat evaporate, nor be kept ſo cloſely in as ro cauſe fermepta- 
tion, in which time the more groſs part of the feces will preci- 
pitate or fall tothe bottom , which otherwiſe would have preju- 
_ the Cider. by an over fermentation, and have made it tat 
and fowre. 


Then at a Tap three or four inches from the bottom of mug 
raw 
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draw forth the Cider and tun it up, wherein is yet a ſufficient 
quantity of that Grofs Lee or feces to cauſe fermentation; the want 
of the right underſtanding whereof, is one of the main cauſes of 


ſo much bad Cider throughout Exgland. 


2. Of the Making of Perry. 


Nor ommnir fert omnia tellus, In ſome places Pears will thrive Sms of 
where Apples will not , the Trees are larger and bear greater ****- 
uantities than Apple-trees : in Worcefter-ſhire they have great 
lenty of Pears for Perry, and alſo in the adjacent Counties; The 
ſt for Perry are ſuch that are not fitto be eaten , ſo harſh chat 
Swine will not eat, nay hardly ſmell to them , the fitter to be 
planted in Hedge-rows, &c. the Bosbury-Pear, the Horſe-Pear, the 
Bareland-Pear, and the Cheake-Pear, are ſuch that bear the name of 
the beſt Pears for Perry , the redder they are, the more to be pre- 
ferred. 
Pears are to be fully mature erethey beground , and let ly on Ming of 
heaps as the Apples. Perrys 
Crabs and Pears ground together , make an excellent Liquor, 
the Crabs helping to preſerve the Perry. 
The method of mckla g Perry differeth not from that of Cidey. 


3. Some Obſervations concerning Cider. 


Thick Cider may by a ſecond fermentation be made good and 
cleer, but acid Cider is rarely recovered, 

Wheat ungrouad about a gallon to a hogſhead or Levex, or 2u- 

rd ground with Cider, or much better with Sack, a pint toa 
hogſhead , is uſed either to preſerve or recover Cider that's in dan- 
ger of ſpoyling. 

Ginger accelerateth the Maturation of the Cider, giveth ita 
more brisky ſpirit, helpeth fermentation , and promoteth its du» 
ration. 

New veſlels afte&t the Cider with an il! favour, therefore if 
you cannot obtain wine Cask , which are the beſt, nor yet can 
ſeaſon your own with beer or other drinks, then ſcald it with 
water, whereina good quantity of Apple-Pounce hath been boyled. 

If the veſſel be tainted, then boyl an ounce of Pepper in water, 
enough to fill the Veſlel, and let it ſtand therein two or threedays. 

Or take fome quick Lime and put in the Vellel, which flacken 
with water cloſeſtop it, and tumble it up and down, till the com- 
motion ceaſe, 

Two. or three Egs put into a Hog ſhead of Cider that is ſharp ſome- 
times lenifies it; two or three rotten Apples will clarifie thick Cider. 

The mildneſs and temperature of the weather is of mach con- 
cernment in the fermentation of Cider. 

Boyl Cider immediately after the Preſs, before Fermentation. 

IWheaten bran caſt in after fermentation , thigkens the Coat or 
Cream, and much conduceth to its preſervation, 

The 
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The Cider that runs from the ground, or beaten Apples, before 
they are in the Preſs, is much to be preferred. 

Let the Veſſel not be quite full that there may be room for the 
Cider to gather a head or Cream, 

Pearmains make but ſmall Cider of themſelves. 

Botling is the onely way to preſerve Cider long ; It may be 
bottled two or three days after it is well ſettled, and before it 
hath throughly fermezted; Or you may bottle it in Aarchtfollow.- 
ing, which is the beſt time. 

Bottles may be kept all the Summer in cold Fountains,or in Cel- 
Jars in Sand; Ifthey are well corked and bound, they may be 
kept many _ in cold placesz the longer the better , if the Ci- 
der be good. 

After Cider hath been bottled a week , (if new Cider , elſe at 
the time of bottling) you may put into each bottle a piece of white 
Sugar as big as a Nutmeg, this will make it brisk. 

If your bottles be in danger of the froſt, cover them with ſtraw z 
about Aprilſet them in Sand, or in a Fountain. 


4+ Of the Wines, or Jnices of other Fruits, 


If Cherries were in ſo great plenty that the Markets would not 
take them off at a good rate , they would become very beneficial 
to be converted into Wine, which they would yield in great quan- 
tity, very pleaſant and refreſhing , and a finer, cooler, and more 
natural Summer drink , than Wine; It may alſo be made to keep 
long : ſome hath been kept a whole year and very good. Auſten 

Fruit-Trees. 

Although it may not prove ſo brisk, clear, and curious a drink, 
as Cherry-wine, yet where Plams are in great plenty, (they bein 
Trees eaſily propagated ) a very good Wine may be made of 
them, ccocriting to the great diverfity of this fort ot Fruit, you 
mult expect divers Liquors to proceed from them. The black 
tawny Plum is eſteemed the belt. 

This Fruit yields a good Wine being prepared by a skilful hand, 
the natural juice ſerves, andis of excellent uſe to add a tincture 
to other paler Wines, or Liquors. 

England yields not a Fruit , whereof can be made a more plea- 
ſant drink, or rather Wine, than of this humble Fruit z if com- 
pounded with other wines or drinks it aminates then with ſo high 
a fragrant favour and guſt, that it tempts the r«oſt curious Palats. 

The ſmall quantity of this Fruit prevents us from an experi- 
mental relarion of the quantity of its juice, but its acid (though 

_ pleaſant) taſte gives us reaſon to judge it rather to yield a Ver- 
juice thana Wine, but doubtleſs worthy our Cognizance. 

As forany other Liquors, Preſervations, or Conſervations of 


theſe or any other. Fruits, Ileaveyou tothe many Tracts publiſh- 
al ready on that ſubjeR, 


CHAP. 
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C H A P. VIIL 


Of ſuch Tillage, Herbs, Roots, and Fruits, that are 
uſually Aland and propagated in Gardens and 
Garden-grounds , etther for neceſſary Food, Uſe, 
or Advantage. 


WE of theſe ſeveral ſorts of Tillage whereof weare now to The Adunep 


treat in this Chapter, will raiſe unto the InduſtriousHuſ- -Looyn | 
andman ar extraordinary Advantage, and are not to beeſteemed uf 
amongſt the leaſt of In!provements;z For each ſort being proper. 
ly planted in ſuch ground they moſt naturally delight in, and be- 
| ing well Husbandried, and judiciouſly ordered, produce an incre- 
dible Advantage. 

But think not this ſtrangethat comnion and well known Plants, 
that are ſo natural to our Engliſh Soy], ſhould proveſo benefici- 
al, it isfor no other cauſethan that ſome men are more Induſtri- 
ous and Ingeniousthan others 3. For theſe Garden-Plants proſper 
not-without great labor, care, and skill, and beſidesare ſubje& 
more than others to the injuries of unſeaſonable weather. Nei- 
ther of which the floathful or ignorant Husbandman can awa 
with, affeQting onely ſuch things that will grow with leaſt toy], 
hazard, or expence, though they feed on Bread and Water, when 
the diligent and induſtrious Adventurer, lives like a Petty-prince 
on the fruit of his Labours and expeCation , which ſufficiently 
repays his expence and hazard; Itis hardto finde any Trade, Oc- 
cupation, or Employment, that a man may preſume on a large and 
noble requitall of his time, coſt, or induſtry , but it is hazard- 
ous, eſpecially to ſuch that attempt the ſame without a ſpecial af- 
feRtation thereunto, or skilt therein. 

Nil tam difficile eſt quod non Solertia vincet. 

So this Art and Employment of Planting, Propagating and En- 
creaſing of Hops, Saffron, —_— Cabbage, Onions, and other 
Garden Commodities, being Gaſual, and more ſubje& to the in- 
juries of the weather than commonly Corn or Graſsis, makes it 
ſo much neglected ; for one bad Crop or bad year for any of them, 
ſhall morediſcourage a Country man from a Plantation thereof, 
than five good Crops though never ſo profitable and advantagious 
ſhall incourage 3 Ignorant and ſelf-willed men are naturally ſo 
prone to raiſe Objections on purpoſe to deter themſelves and 0- 
therstrom any thing whatſoever , that's either pleaſant or profi- 
table. 7 X 2 Bu 
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But we hope better of the Ingenious , that they will ſet to their 
helping hand, to promote this uſeful and necetlary Art, and 
. thereby become a provoking Preſident to their ignorant Neigh- 
bours, that our Land may be a Land cf Plenty, that it may ſuper- 
abound with neceſſaries, and rather afford a Supply to their 
Neighbours , than expect it from them, as wee are enforced to 
do, in ſeveral ſorts of thoſe things wee treat of in this Book z 
thoſe of our own growth alſofar exceeding that we have abroad; 
which Inconvenienciesand diſadvantages nothing can better pre- 
vent than our own Induſtry and Ingenuity. 


SeQR. 1. 
Of Hops. 


We mention this Plant in the firſt place, not for his Worth or 
Dignity above the reſt , it being eſteemed an unwholeſome Herb 
or Flower for the uſe it is uſually put unto, which may alſo be 
ſupplyed with ſeveral other wholeſomer and better Herbs , but 

\ for that of all other Plants ie advanceth Land to the higheſt Im- 
provement uſually to forty pound , or fifty pound, ſometimes to 
an hundred pound per Acre. 

And yet have we not enough planted to ſerve the Kingdom, 
but yearly make uſe of Flemiſh Hops, nothing neer ſo good as our 
own. The principal cauſe I preſume is,that few beſtow that Labor 
and Induſtry about them they require, and ſufficiently retalliate z 
for being managed carelefly , they ſcarce yield a quarter part of 
the incteate, that thoſe yield. that are dexterouſly handled, 
though with very little more coft. Another cauſeis why they are 
no more propagated here, that they are the moſt of any Plant 
thatgrows ſubj<Qed to the various mutations of the Ayr, from 
thetime cf their firſt ſpripging, till they are ready to be gathered; 
over-much Drought., ior Wet, ſpoyles them, Mill-dews alſo 
ſometimes totally deſtroys them 3 which caſualties happening un- 
ro them, makes their'price and valuation ſouncertain, and proves 
fo greata Uiſcouragemerit tothe Country man , elſe why may not 
'we have as 'great a plenty of them, as in Flanders, Holland, &c. 
Our Land is as cheap ,' and:affords as great a Crop (if as well huſ- 
bandryed) and we pay not for carriage fo tar , butrthat they are 
more Induſtrious than us; Therefore ſecingthat isſo gainful a 
Commodity to the Husbandman., and that there is a ſufficient 
vendforthem at home, we ſhalt be:the more prolix in the: ſubſe- 

ot diſcourſe. WOT - 
zeſt Lendand The Hop delights in the richeſt Land, a deep mould, and light, 
ſetuatien jor 5f "mixed with Sand itsthe better', a black Garden mould i5 excel» 
« 84420 lent for the Hop. | 
— itly neer the Water , and maybe laid dry, itisby much the 
trer. 

Moſt!ſorts of Land will ſerve, unleſs ſtony, rocky, or fiiff clay 
Ground, which arenot to be commended for the Hop. 

It 'you can'obtain it, apiece of Landa little inclining to = 

South, 
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South, and that lies low, the ground mellow and deep, and ; 
where Water may beat comm inthe Summer time, 1s to be 
preferred for a Hop-garden. : 

Alſoit ought toly warm and free from impetuous Winds , ef. 

ecially from the North and Eaſt, either defended by Hills or Trees, 
bur by Hills the beſt, 
; Every one cannot have what Land he pleaſeth , but muſt make Defending the 
uſe of what he hath, therefore if your gonny ly obvious to the #7 .carden ty 
Winds, it is good to raiſe a natural defence therefrom by plant- a 
ing on' the edges of the Hopegarden a border or row of Trees 
that may grow tall, and break the force of the Winds at ſuch time 
the Poles are laden with Hopsz the Elm 1s eſteemed not fitto be 
planted rieer the Hop , becauſe it contrattecth Alldews, ſay our 
Countrey Hop-planters, the 4fb on a dry ground, and the Poplar 
or Aſpen On a moiſt , are to be preferred for their ſpeedy growth z 4jen. 
Alſo a tall and thick hedge of Fhite-thorn keeps the ground warm, 
and ſecures it in the Spring from the ſharp nipping Winds that 
ſpoy! the young Shoots. 

If your Land be cold, ſtiff, ſowr, or barren, you defign for a Preperiag the 
Hop-garden , the beſt way is about the latter end of the | fac 6nd _ 
to bura it, (u before we direfted)) which will be very available {;;.. ad 
to the amendment of the Landz Some alſo preſcribe to ſow Tyr _ 
wips, Hemp, or Bzanstherein to make the ground light, and mel- 
low, and —_ the Weeds, Ree bl OE 

But'in whatſoever ſtate ox candition your ground be, Tillit 
in the beginning of the Winter, with either Plough or Spade. 

And when you have ſet out the bounds of your ground you in- 
tendto plant, and laid the ſame even, then muſt you mark out 
the ſeveral places where each Hill isto be; the beſt way is.by a line 
ſtreightned overthwart the ground, with knots or thredstyed 
atſuch diſtance you.intend your Hillsz Some plant them in plain 
Squares Checquer-wiſe , which is the beſt way if you. integd to 
plough with Horſes between the Hills. Others plant them in 

rm-of a Quincunx, which is the more beautiful tothe Eye , and 
better for the Hop, and will do very well where your ground is 
but ſinall, that you may overcome it with either the Breaſt-plough 
or Spade, which way ſo ere it be, pitch a ſmall ſtick at every place 
where there is to be a Hill, and when. it 1s all ſo. done,in. caſe your 
groung be poor or ſtiff, bring into it of the beſt mould you can 
get, ora parcel of Dung and Earth mixed, and at every ſtick dig 
a hole of abour a foot ſquare, and fill it with this mould. or Com- 
poſt , wherein your Plants are to be ſet , they will thrive the bet- 
ter, ;and the ſooner come to bear, and ſufficiently repay your 
Charge and Trouble. EO 

Great rarity there is both in the judgement and the praftiſe of pigauce of 
moſt men about the diſtance of the Hills, by reaſon of the differ- the Hills. 
ent Sealonsz; Sometimes it falls out to be a moiſt year, andrthen 
the Hop growes large, and the wider the Hills are the better they 
prove.z Sme yearsalſo prove hot and dry , the Hops then grow 
thin, aud the nearer they are the more Hops they have ; But ler 

me 
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me adviſe to keep a convenient diſtance that you may have room 
ſufficient to come between, and ground ſufficient to raife the 
Hills with the pearingsor ſurface of it, and that the Sun may 
come between, and that the Poles way not be driven the one a. 
gainſt the other with the Winds, when they are laden, »® 
If your ground be dry and burning, about ſix foot may be a con- 
venient diſtance, but if it be a moiſt, deep, and rich mould ſub. 
zett to bear large Hops , then eight or nine foot diſtance is moſt 
convenient , and ſo according to the goodneſs of the ground, 
place the diſtance of the Hills, 
Bizeeſs of the But if your Hills are too far aſunder, the beſt way to remedy 
Kills, that Inconvenience is by encreaſing the number of Hops in the 
Root, in each Hill by which means you may apply more Poles, 
and ſupply the former defett ; Hills may be made of that bigneſs 
that they may require ſix, ten, or twenty Poles ; The common 
objettion is , they cannot ſo conveniently be dreſſed , but 1 onely 
propoſe it as amendment to make them ſomewhat bigger than or- 
dinary 3 Or if your Hills be too neer together, you may alſo abate 
the Hops and apply the fewer Poles, for over-poling of a ground 
as well in number as height, injures it more under-poling. 
Time of pln. Authowrr and moſt PraFiſers uſually adviſe to plant Hops in the 
veg Beps, © End of March, or in April, but ſome of our beſt experienced Plan- 
ters affirm it to be beſt in OFobey before the cold Winter, and that 
then the Hops will ſettle againſt the Spring. 
Chiice of Sets, Chooſe the largeſt Sers that you can ger, which are to be had 
axd weneer of beft out of a Garden well kept, and where the Hills have been 
raiſed very high the precedent year, which increaſeth the Planty 
both in number and bigneſs, let them be as long as you can get 
them , about eight or ten inches may be of a very good length, 
and in each plantthree or four Joynts or Buds, 

Before you have your Sets out of the ground , make the Holes 
ready to put them in, if you can, elſe you muſt be forced to lay 
them in cold and moiſt Earth, and take them out as you have oc- 
calion to uſe them; dig your Holes according to the depth of 
your Plant eight, ten, ortwelve inches deep, and about a foot 
OVECr. 

Some take two or three of the Plants and joyn the topstoge- 
ther, and ſerthem bolt upright diretly in the middle of the 
hole, holding them hard together with the one hand , while you 
fill the hole with the other, with fine mould prepared and made 
ready before-hand for that purpoſe; obſerving that you ſet the 
tops even with the ſurface of the ground, and the ſame end up- 
 womuggy that grew ſo before, then faſten well the Earth about the 

oots. 

Others place at each corner of the hole a Plant , which way is 
to be preferred before the other. 

It 15 convenient to raiſe the Earth two or three inches above the 
Set, unlefs you plant fo late that the green Sprigs are ſhot forth, 
then you are not to Cover them wholly, leſt you deſtroy them. 

Beware of wilde Hops , which are onely diſcerned by the Stalk 
and Fruit. if 
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If your Hops be old and ill husbandried, or worn out of heart, 
then about the beginning of Winter dig them, and take away as 
much of the old barren Earth as you can, and apply good fat 
Mould or Compoſt, to their Rootsz Or if you cannot conveni- 
ently , or think it not fit to doit before Mid-winter, yet negle& 
not t& doit in January or February at the furtheſt, the weather be- 
ing open; For ſuch Winter drefſing and renewing their Mould is 
a principal renovation to a decaying Hop : Or if your Hop- 

round be full of Weeds or Coxch-graſs, fuch Winter digging of it 
ſtroys them. 

But if your Hops be in good heart, and ſtrong, then late dreſ- 
fing is moſt pa » which reſtraines them from too early ſpring- 
ing, which is the cauſe of many injuries to the Hop , the onely 
time for ſuch ſtrong Hops, to be dreſled in is March, ſome dreſs 
in the beginning of Apr:/. 

In the dreſſing of Hops theſe rules are neceſſary to be obſerved; 
Firſt, to pull down your Hills, and undermine them round about 
till you come neer to the principal Roots, and then take the v 
per or younger Roots in your hand, and ſhake off the Earth, 
which Earth being removed away, with your ſaid too! you ſhall 
diſcern where the new Roots grow out of the old Sets; In the 
doing whereof be carefulthat you ſpoil not the old Sets, asfor 
the other Roots that are to be cutaway , you ſhall not need to 
m them to the delay of your Work, except ſuch as you mean 
toler. 

Take heed that you uncover not any more than the tops of the 
old Sets in the firſt year of cutting, at what time ſoever you pull 
down your Hills cut not your Roots before March. 

At the firſt dreſſing of young Hops, cut away all ſuch Roots 
or Sprigs as grew the year before out of your Sets within one inch 
of the ſame; every year after you muſt cut them as cloſe as you 
canto the old Roots, even as you ſee an Offers head cut, ſay our 
Authors; But it is found experimentally to be advantagious to a 
weak Hop, to leave ſome principal new ſhoots at the dreſling, 
and that the clean cutting off of them, hath very much decayed a 
Hop-garden. 

The Roots that grow downward are not to be cut , but ſuch 
that grow eee | at the ſides of the Plants may , elſe they will 
incumber the ground. 

The old Roots arered, theſe of the laſt year white, if there 
beany wild Hops, you muſt take up the whole hill, and new 
plant it, marking the Hill with a ſtick at the Hop-harveſt, to pre- 
vent miſtakes, 

When you have dreſſed the Roots, then apply of your rich 
Mould or Compolt prepared for that purpoſe, and make the Hill 
not too high at firſt , leſt you hinder the young Shoots, although 
the Hops be ſprung out of the Hills, yet fear not the cutting of 
them off when you dreſs them. 

B- ture to keep Poultry , and eſpecially Geeſe, out of the Hop- 
garden, eſpecially during the Spring. — 

CCOTAar 
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Of Poling the 
Haps. 


grofle and hawmy. : ; 
Alſo if your Hops be ſtrong, and Ground rich, provide large 


Poles either in bigneſs or in _— , orelſe you looſe the beſt of 
our profit for want of Poles; but if they are poor, provide but 
{ſmall Poles, leſt you impoveriſhthe Root; for the Hop will ſoon 
run it ſelf out of heart, if over-poled , more eſpecially be ſure 
not to over-pole Hops the firſt year of their Plantation, although 
they require as many Poles, (or rather Rods) the firlt as any other 
car. 
£ Yau muſt be content with ſuch Poles the Country you live ia 
affords , Alder-poles are eſteemed the beſt , becauſt the Hop moſt 
willingly climbeth them, by reaſon of their ſtreight and tapering 
form, andalſotheir rough Rinde, which ſuffers not ' the Hop fo 
eaſily to {lip down, | 

But the Aþ is eſteemed the beſt for laſting , eſpecially ſuch that 
grow on = , and barren Lands of many years growth , which 
are known by the many Circles in the bottom 3 I have known ſuch 
to have Jaſt ten or twelve years, the wood being much harder and 
more durable than the ſpeedy grown Poles. | 

Some altogether reje&t forked Poles , and uſually cut off the 
forked branches , if any , becauſe they cannot (as they pretend) 
ſo eafily ſtrip off the Hops at gathering time, but I have known the 

reateſt burthen of Hopson a forked Pole, and to have ſuffered 

eſs injury by the Winds when they have been fully blown, and 
that inconveniency of not ſtriping them, is cafily remedied by our 
directions, as you will hereafter finde. a 

Diſperſe the Poles among the Hills before you begin to pole, 
laying of them between the Hills. 

Begin not to Pole until your Hops appear abovethe ground, 
that you diſcern where the biggeſt Poles are required, and ſo 
may you continue poling till they are a yard in height or more 
but ſtay not too long leſt you hinder the growth of the Hop, which 
will grow large unleſs it hath a Poleor ſuch like to chmb unto. 

Set the Pole neer to the Hill, and in depth according to the 
height of the Pole , nature of the gronnd, and obviouſnelſs to 
Winds, that the Pole may rather break than riſe out of the 
ground by any fierce Winds, 

Let the Poles lean outward the one from the other , that they 
may ſeem to ſtand equi-diſtant at the top, to prevent houſling as 
they term it, which they are ſubje& unto if they grow too neer the 
one from the other , thatis, they will grow one amongſt another, 
and*can'e ſo great a fhade that you will have more Hawm than 


Hopsz \l{oit is eſteeemed an excellent piece of husbandry to ” 
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all rhe Poles inclining towards the South , that the Sun may the 
better compaſs them 3 this is moſt evident, that a leaning or 
bending Pole bears more Hops than an upright, 

Be ſure to reſerve a parcel of the worſt Poles, that you may 
have for your need, incaſe, when the Poles are laden , a Pole 
may break, or be over burthened, to ſupport it, for if they ly 


on the ground, they ſoon periſh, 
With a rammer you may ram theEarth at the outſide of the 


Pole, for its further ſecurity againſt Winds. 

If after ſome time of growing, you finde a Hop under or over 

led you may unwinde the Hop, and place another Pole in its 
place, having a Cqmpanion with you to hold the Hop , whileſt 

pu pitch in the Polez Or elſe you may place another Pole neer 
it, and bring the Hop from one Pole to the other. 
' Thenext work is after the Hops are gotten two or three foot Of ting of 
out of the Ground, to conduQt them to ſuch Poles as you think — = 
fit, that arecither neareſt or have feweſt Hops, and winde them - 
or place them tothe Pole, that they may winde with the courſe 
of the Sun, and binde them gently thereto with ſome withered 
Ruſh, or woollen Yarn, two or three ſtrings are enough to a 
Pole, I have known more Hops on a Pole from one ſtring , than 
from four or five, though there hath been more of Hawm. 

Be cautious of breaking the tender Shoots, which in the morn- 
ing is moſt dangerous, but when the warmth of the day hath 
toaghned them, may it much better be done, 

ou muſt be daily amongſt the Hops during April and May eſpe« 
cially , guiding and directing them , elſe will they be apt to break 
their own necks by going amiſs, it will ſufficiently requite your 
labor and care , at harveſt, | 

It is convenient with a forked Wand to dire@ the Hops to the 
Poles that are otherwiſe out of reach, or to have a ſtool to ſtand 
on, or a ſmall ladder made with a ſtay on the back of it, that you 
may reach them with your hands. 

bout Midſummer, or alittle after the Hop begins to leave run- 
ing at length, and then begins to branch that ſuch Hops that are 
not yet at the tops of the Poles, 'twere not amiſs to nipoff the 
top, or divert it from the Pole, that it may branch the better, 
which is much more for the encreaſe of the Hop , thanto extend 
it ſelf only in length, 

Sometimes in May after a Rain, pare off the ſurface of the of the me- 
ground with a Spade, how it off with a How , or run it over with &*: «p tb? 
a Plough with one Horſe if you have room enough, or with a 
Breaſt-plough , and with thele parings raiſe your Hills in heighe 
and breadth, burying and ſuppreſling all ſuperfluous Shoots of 
of Hops and Weeds, 

By this means you will deſtroy the Weeds that otherwiſe would 
beggar your Land, and you ſuppreſs ſych Suckers arid Weeds 
that would impoveriſh your Hops andSyou alſo preſerve the 
Hills moiſt by covering them, that the drought of the Summer 
lajureth them not, alſothe Hop ſo far as it is covered with Earth; 
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ſome Rivulet or Stream running through, or neer your Hop-gap- 
den , or from ſome Well digged there, or out of ſome Pond made 


After every watring (which need not be above twice or thrice 
in the dryeſt Summers, ſo that they be throughly wet) be ſare to 
make up the Hills with the Parings, and with the Weeds and 
cooleſt , and moiſteſt materials you can get; for the morethe Hop 
is ſhaded at the Root from the Sun, the better it thrives, as is evi- 
dent by ſuch that grow under ſhelter that are never dreft, yet may 
compare with thoſe you beſtow moſt pains and skill on. 

The dreſling of your Hops, and poling them, the direQing, 
and binding them to the Poles, the watring avd making up the 
Hills throughout the Summer, ſeems to be a tedious task , requir- 
ing daily attendance; But without theſe Labours little is to be 
gotten , which makes this Plantation ſo little made uſe of in ſome 
places, yet he that is dMigent and underſtands his bufineſs is ſo 
highly requited for his care,coſt,and induſtry, that an Acre or two 
ot ground ſo managed by one or two preſons , ſha!! redound one 

year 
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year with another to more advantage than fifty Acres of Arable- 
Land, where there is much more time, coſt, and expence beſtow- 
ed on it. 

Towards the end of July Hops blow, and about the beginning of »hm eps 
Auguſt they bell, and are ſometimes ripe in forward years at the qa ard 
end of Azguſt, but commonly at the beginning of September. 

At ſuch time as the Hop begins to change his colour and look a wtenrogaher 
little browniſh, or that they are eaſily pulled to pieces, orthat H#ip5, ard the 
the Seeds begin to change their colour towards a brown, and *" w_ 
they ſmell fragrantly , you may conclude them to be ripe, and 
procure what help is neceſſary for a quick diſpatch , to gather 
them before they ſhatter , one windy day or night may otherwiſe 
do you much injury. P 

The manner uſually preſcribed for the gathering of Hops, is 
to take down four Hills _ together in the midſt of your 
Garden, cutthe Roots even with the ground, lay itlevel, and 
throw water on it, tread it and (weep it, fo ſhall it be a fair Floor, 
whereon the Hops mult lie to be picked, 

Oa the outſide of this Floor are the Pickers to fit and pick them 
into baskets, the Hops being ſtript off the Poles and broughtinto 


the Floor. ; | 
Some there are that ſit diſperſedly , and pick them into baskets, 


after they are ſtript off the Poles. 

Remember always tocleer your Floor twice or thrice every 
day, and ſweep it clean every ſuch time, before you go to work 
again. 

y theſe ways of pany it is neceſſary that the Poles be ſtreight 
without forks, ſcrags, or knobs. 

But the beſt and moſt expeditious way is to make a Frame with 
four ſhort Poles or Sticks laid on four forks driven into the 
ground, of that breadth to contain eirher the hair of your Ooſt, 
or Kilin , ora Blanket tacked round the ſame about the edges, of 
which Frame you may lay your Poles with the Hops on them , ei- 
ther ſupported with forks, or with the edges of the Frame, the 
Pickers may ſtand round and pick intoitz when the Blanket or 
hair is full untack it , carry it away and place another, or the 
ſame emptied in the ſame Frame again; every day you may re- 
move your Frame with little trouble to ſome new place of your 
Garden neer your work. _ 

This way is found to be moſt convenient, expeditious, and ad- 
vantagious, for it ſaves the labour of ſtripping the Hops of the 
Poles, alſo any forked or ſcraggy Polcs which are belt for the 
Hop, prove no impediment to this way of picking It preſerves 
the Hops from briting or ſhedding, which by ſhaving of the poles, 
and wrapping them up in bundles to carry up and down, they are 
apttodo; alſo this way they may pick them clean off the Poles as 
they hang, without tumbling and tearing, which cauſes much 
flth to mix with the Hops, beſides the ſpoyling and loſs of many 
Hops, and being thus picked over your Frame, if the Hops be 
never {o ripe and ſubject to ſhatter, all is preſerved. The Pickers 
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may this way alſo make more expedition than the other, the 
Hops hanging in view as they grew on the Poles. 

Before you draw your Poles, with a my hook fixed at the end 
of along Stale or Pole, divide the Hops above where they grow 
together with other Poles , then ought you to cut the Hops not as 
is uſually preſcribed and practiſed cloſe at the Hills, but abont 
two or three foot above the Hills, elſe will the Hop bleed much of 
his ſtrength away 3 this hath been found to be a great ſtrengthner 
of weak Hops, the other a weakner to all. 

Then draw your Poles, which in caſe they are ſo faror faſt in 
the ground, that you cannot raiſe them without breaking of 
them, you muſt get a pair of Tongs made like unto a Blackſmithg 
Tongs , onely ſtronger, and toothed at the end, with which 
Tongs you may Beclip the Poie at the bottom , and reſting the 
joynt thereof on a block of wood, you may weigh up the Pole 
without trouble or danger of breaking the Vole : Or for cheap- 
neſs ſake, you may have a wooden Leaver forked at theend, in 
which fork fix two ſides of ſharp and toothed Iron , which put to 
the Pole and on a block of wood, as before, you may heave u 
the Pole, by the ſtrength of your right hand , whileſt you pull 
the Poleto you with your left. 

Cut no more Stalks, nor draw no more than you can conveni- 
ently diſpatch in an hour or two, incaſe the weather be very hor, 
or it be likely to rain, 

If your Hop-garden be Jarge, it were worth your coſt and 

ains to raiſe in the midſt thereof a Shed, or ſuch like houſe, on 
_ or {ix main Forks or Poſts, and thatched over, under which 
Shelter you may pick your Hops, which will both defend your 
Pickers from the Sun, and your 7” from the Sun and Storms; 
herein alſo may you lay a parcel of Hops unpicked over nighr, 
that your Pickers may to work im the next morning , before the 
dew be off the other that are abroad; Or in caſe a Storm comes 
you may lay in here enough to ſerve till the other are dry again 
Under this ſhelter alſo may your Poles lie dry all the Winter.{ 

Let not your Hops be wet when you gather rhem , bur if the 
Dew be on them, or a Shower hath taken them, ſhake the Pole, 
and they will be dry the ſooner. 

If your Hops be over ripe they will be apr to ſhed their Seed, 
wherein conliſteth the chiefeſt ſtrength of the Hop; Alſo they 
will not look ſo green , but ſomewhat brown, which much dimi- 
niſheth the value of them 3 yet ſome let them ſtang as long as they 
can, becauſe they waſte leſs in the drying; four pounds of undried 
Hops throngh ripe, will make one of dry , and five poundsof 
Hops ſcarcely ripe, yetin their prime , makes bur one 3 So they 
judge they get more in the through-ripe Hop by the weight , than 
they looſe in the colour. 

There are alſo two ſorts of Hops, the green and the brown, 
the one yielding a better colour by much when they are dry , the 


other bears larger and a greater quantity of Hops. which is rather 
to be preferred, 
In 
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In the picking , keepthem as clean as you can trom Leaves and 
Stalks, which will damage you more in the Sale, than they will 
advantage you in the weight, 

As fall a you pick them, dry them, for their lying undiied 
heats them , and changes their colour, very much to the damage 
of the Hop 3 but if your Kiln be full and that you muſt keep 
your Hops a while, then ſpread them on ſome Floor, that they 
may not lie too thick, and thus will they keep a day or two without 
much damage. 

Well drying of a Hop, is the moſt neceſſary thing to be taken 
care off, for if that be not rightly done, they are not fit for the 
Market, nor for uſe ; for a handfull of {lack dryed Hops will 
marr, and ſpoyl many pounds, taking away their pleaſant ſcent 
and colour ; Therefore let your Hops be throughly and evenly 
dryed, which to accompliſh there are ſeveral ways made uſe of 3 
Some whereof that are molt uſefal , and neceſſary I ſhall here diſ. 
cover, 

This following Deſcription we finde to be uſed by the Flew 
ings, or Hollanders, and alſo at Poppering. 

Firſt make the ſquare Room or Kiln, above eight or ten foot 
wide, according as you defire it to be in bigneſs, built up with 
Brick or Stone, with a door-place at one ſide thereof, 

In the midſt of this Room on the Floor , muſt the fire-place be 
made, about thirteen inches wide within, and about thirty inches 
high in length from the mouth thereof , almoſt to the back part 
of Kiln or Ooſt, leaving onely a way for a man to go round the 
end of it, it is uſually called a Horſe, and is commonly made in 
Malt-kilns, the fire paſſing out at holes on each ſide, and at the 
end thereof, and needs no farther deſcription , every Maſon or 
Bricklayer almoſt is acquainted with it. 

About five foot high is placed the Bed or Floor whereon the 
Hops lie to be dryed , which muſt have a wall about it four foot 
high, to keep the Hops up from falling,at the one ſide of the upper 
Bed muſt be made a Window ; to ſhove off the dried Hops down 
into the Room prepared for them. 

The Bed muſt be made of Laths or Rails ſawn very even, an 
inch ſquare, and laid a quarter of an inch aſunder, witha croſs 
Beam toſupport them in the middle, into which Beam the Laths 
areto be let in even with the top of it, which keeps the Laths e- 
ven in their places. 

On this Bed without any Oſt-cloath lay your Hops by basket-fulls, 
beginning at the one end,& ſo proceeding till all be cover'd about 
half a yard thick , without treading on them, then lay them even, 
wich a Rake or Stick,that they may not lie thicker in ene place than 
in another. 

Then make your fire below, of broken Poles or other wood, 
ſay our Authors : but Charcoal is the onely Fewel for Hops, not 
mow wiſe diminiſhing the colour, which ſmoaky wood or brands 
Wit do, 

You muſt keep your fire at a conſtant heat , onely at the m_—_ 
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of the Furnace, the Air will diſperſe it ſufficient!y, 

The Hops this way are not to be {tirred until they are through- 
ly dried, which is not untill the top are dry as well as the bottom ; 
but if any place be not ſo dry asthereſt, (which you may per- 
ceive by reaching over them with a ſtick or wand, and touching 
themin ſeveral places, obſerving where they rattle, and where 
not) then abate them there, and diſpoſe of them where the pla- 
ces were firſt dry. FI 

When they are all through dry , which is known by the brittle- 
neſs of the inner ſtalk , if rubbed and it break ſhort, then are they 
enough; then take out the fire, and ſhove our the Hops at the 
Window for that purpoſe, with a Coal rake made of a Board at 
the end of a Pole, into the room made to receive them, then go 
in at the door below , and ſweep together the Seeds and Hops 
that fell through, and lay them with the other. 

Then proceed to lay another Bed of green Hops, as before, and 
renew the fire. 

In ſeveral places they dry their Hops on the ordinary Malt-kilng, 
on a Hair-cloath , laying them about ſix inches thick , and when 
they are almoſt dry , with a Scoop made for that purpoſe, they 
turn them up-ſide down, and let them lie again ll every Hop as 


neer as they can, be throughly dried, and then with the Hair- 
cloath remove them to the heap where they are to lie till they are 


icked. 

"oth theſe ways are ſubjet to ſeveral inconveniencies;in the firſt 
way the Hops lying ſo thick and never turned, the under part of 
them muſt needs be dry long before the upper, and the fire paſſing 
through the whole Bed to dry the uppermoſt Hop, muſt needs 0- 
verdry, and much injure, and waſte the greater part of the 
Hops, both in ſtrength and in weight, beſides the waſte of firing, 
which muſt be long continued to through dry fo many together. 

Inthe ſecond way, the turning of the Hops breaks them very 
much by forcing the Scoop againſt the rough Hair-cloath, frets 
and ſpoyls many Hops , and ſhatters their Seeds, elſe this way is 
rather to be preferred above the other. 

Which ſeveral inconveniencies may be removed and prevent- 
ed , by making the lower part of the Kiln as before is deſcribed, 
and the Bed thereof made after the following manner : fiiſt, make 
a Bed of flat ledges about an inch thick, and two or three inches 
broad , ſawn, and laid acroſs on the other , Checquer-wiſe, the 
flat way the diſtances between about three or four inches, the 
ledges fo entred the oneinto the other, that the Floor may be 
even and ſmoothzthis Bed may reſt on two or three joyces ſet edge- 
wiſe to ſupport it from ſinking. 

Then cover this Bed with Jarge double Tinn ſoudred together 
at each joynt, and ſo order the Ledges before you lay them , that 
the Joynts of the Tinn may always lie over the middle of a 
Ledge 3 and when the Bed is wholly covered with Tinn, fit 
Boards about the edges of the Kiln to keep up the Hops, onely 
let the cne fide be to remove, that the Hops may be ſhoved off (as 
betore.) On 
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On this Tinn Floor or Bed may the Hops be turned without 
ſuch hazard or loſs, as before on the hair, and with leſs expence 
of Fewel; Alſo any manner of Fewet will ſerve for this purpoſe 
as well as Charcoal, the ſmoak not paſſing through the Hops as 
in either of th'other ways : but you muſt remember to make 
conveyances for it at the ſeveral eorners and ſides of your Kilnor 
Ooſt, 

Onely the ſaving of Fewel befides, the — your Hops re- 
ceive, will of it ſelf in a little time recompence the Charge extra- 
ordinary in making the Tinn Floor. 

The turning of Hops after the moſt facile , and ſecure way , is To &y Hes 
yet found to be not onely a waſte and injury of the Hop , but alſo ſ»ddenv with- 
an expence of Fewel and time, becauſe they require as much j,,. ** 
Fewel, and as long time to dry a ſmall part when they are turned 
as if they were almoſt all to be dried, which may be prevented 
in caſe the upper-bed whereon the Hops lie , have a Cover made 
that may be let down and raiſed at pleaſure, which'cbver may be 
Tinned over, onely by nailing fingle Tinn over the face of it, that 
when che Hops begin to bedry , and ready to turn, that is, that 
' the greateſt part of the moiſture be evaporated away'then we 
you let down this Cover within a foot or leſs of the Hops, whic 
(Reverberatory like) will reflect the heat upon them; that the 
uppermoſt Hop will ſoon be as dry as the lower , and every Hop 
equally dried. 

This is the moſt expeditious , moſt ſure, and leaſt expenſive 
way that can be imagined todry Hops, which isone of the coſt- 

-lieſt , troubleſome, and moſt hazardous piece of work that be- 
longs. tothe Hop, as it is vulgarly uſed. 

As ſoon as your Hops are off the Kiln, bag them not immedi- *4g of 
ately , but lay them 1n ſome room , or place, that they may lie ___ 
three or four weeks or more, that they may cool, and agive, and 
and toughen3 for it they are immediately bagged, they will break 
toa pouder, but if they lic a while (the longer the betrer ſo they 
be cloſe covered from the Aire with blankets) you may pack or 
bag them with more ſecurity. 

he manner whereof is uſually thus; Make a hole round or 
ſquare in an upper Floor , big enough that a man may with eaſe 
go up and down,and turn and wind in it,then tack on a Hop about 
the mouth of the Bag, faſt with packthread that it may bear the 
weight of the Hops when full, and of the man that treads them, 
then let the Bag down through the hole, and the Hop will reſt 
above, and keep the Bag from (liding wholly through, fato 
which Bag caſt in a tew Hops, and before yon go in to tread, tie at 
each lower corner a handfull of Hops, with a peice of pack-« 
thread to make as it were a taſlel , by which:you may convenients 
ly life or remove the Bag, when he is full; then go into the Bag 
and tread the Hops on every (ide, another caſting ſtill in as faſt as 
ry require them till it be fall; When it is well trodden , and fil- 
ed, let down the Bag by unripping the hoop, and cloſe the 
mouth of the Bag , filling the two upper corners as you did the 
two lower, Which 
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Which Bag if well dried, and well packed, may be preſerved in 
adry place ſeveral years , but beware leſt the Mice deſtroy and 
ſpoyl them. . ; 

Lajing »p the After you have driedand Jaid by your Hops , you may return | 
Poles. again to the Hop-garden, and take care to preſerve the Poles for 
another year. 

Strip off the Hawm clean from them , and ſet upthree Poles 
(like unto a Triangle , wherewith they uſually weigh heavy 
ware) ſpreading at the bottom, and bound together: neer the 
top, about which you may ſet your Poles as many as you pleaſe, 
binde them about with a little Hawm twiſted , to keep them to- 
gether : By this means the outward Poles one)y are ſubje@ to the 
injuries of the weather , which keep all the inner Poles dry , ex- 
cept onely the tops, which for the moſt part are expoſed to the 
Ayr and wet. ; 

Therefore the moſt part pile them up at length in Piles in ſeve- 
ral places of the Hop-garden, by pitching in ſeveral Poles on each 
ſidethe Pile, and laying two or three old Poles athwart at the 
bottom to keep them from the moiſt ground, and ſo lay the Poles 
that the ſmaller ends may be inwards, and the bigger ends out- 
wardsz for which purpoſe the Pile muſt be made ſomewhat lon- 
ger than the Poles; and when you have raiſed them high enough, 
with ropes of Hawm binde the Poles that ſtand on the one fide | 
overthwart tothe Poles on the other, to preſerve them upright, 
and cover them with Hawm, to defend them againſt the Rain, 

But the better way isto lay them in ſuch Shed or Houſe ereQted 
in your Hop-garden, which may ſerve for picking of Hops there- 
in the Summer , and preſervation of the Poles in the Winter, it 
will ſoon requite your coſt. 

Dunging s  Tathe Winter when little elſe can be done to the Hop-garden, 

Seliag of the then may you provide Soyl and Manure againſt the Spring z if the 

Hopgnd®. ung youcarty in be rotten, then mix it with two or three parts 
of the common earth , and ſo letit lie well mixed till the Spring, 
which will ſerve to make up the Hills withal. 

But if the Dung or Soyl be new, then let it lie mixed till ano- 
ther year, for new Dung is very injurious to Hops. 

 Horſe-dung, Cow-dung, or Ox-dung are very good, but no 
dung is to compare with Pigeons-dung, a little thereof onely to 
a Hill, and mixed that it may not be too hot in a place; Sheeps- 
dung alſo 1s very good. 

In the Spring or Summer time,if you ſteep Sheeps-dung, Pigeons- 
dung, or Hen-dung in water till it be quite diflolved, and when 
you water your Hops on the top of every Hill in the hollow place 
made to.contain the Water , you may put a diſhful of this difſolv- 
ed dung”, and the water wherewith you water your 'Hops, will 
carry with it the vertue thereof to the Roots of the Hop , which 
may prove the moſt expeditious , advantagious, and leaſt expen- 
live way of enriching the Hop-hills of any other. 

Allo by this means you may convey to the Roots of Hops, or 
any other Plant , the fixed Sat, or vertue of Lime, Aſhes, or any 

other 
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other fertilizing or enriching ſubject whatſoever , whereof we Te 


have already diſcourſed. 


| Sect. 2» 
Of Liquorice, Saffron, Madder, and Dyars Weed. 


The Land this Plant principally delights in ; being not every of ;;awrize: 
where to be had, is one of the cauſes it 1s fo much negle&ted, and 
the method of planting and ordering of it fo little underſtood, 
although our Engliſh £iqnorice exceeds any forreign whatſoever, 

et have not we enough planted, but yearly buy of other Nations. 

It much delights in a dry and warm Land , light and mellow, ?*# Land for 
and very deep, for in the length of the Root conſiſts thegreateſt gem ny 
advantage, for if it be not light, dry, and deep, the Roots cannot of it, 
enlarge Keely ; ſuch Land/that Carrots, Parſnips, &c. delight 
in, Liq#orice will proſper in it 3 It the ground be not very rich of 
it ſelf, 'you muſt mix good ſtore of the beft and lighteſt Soyl in 
the digging, it muſt be trenched very deep, it the leaſt three 
Spades deep, in caſe the mould will bearit, and lay it as light as 

bly you can : The beſt way isto dig it with the dung at the 
inning of the Winter , and then dig it again at planting-time, 
which will lay it much the lighter, and mix the dung the better. 

Procure your Sets from the beſt and largeſt Liquorice, the beſt chaice of Se. 
Sets are the Crown ſets or heads got from the very top of the 
Root; Next, and neer as good are the Runners, which ſpread 
from the Maſter Roots, and have little Sprouts and Roots, which - 
will make'excellent Sets, being cut about four or five inches long. 

The branches alſo may be ſlipped and planted, if it prove moilt 
weather, they will many of them grow , theſe may ſerve to 
thicken where they are too thin, 

The uſual and beſt time for the planting of Liquorice, is in Time antt 
February and March, about a foot diſtance is uſual to plant your ume of {+ 
Sers, in rows by a Line, in holes made with a Serting-ſtick , deep 4: 
enough to contain the Plant, which as ſoon as it 15 in the hole, 
earth it ups and if they provedry, water them as ſoon as they 
are ſer, and ſo for ſeveral days, until they have recovered their 
witheredneſs; the firſt year you may ſow the ground with Oni- 
ons, Lettice, or ſuch like Herbs. 

Then afterwards they mult be kept howed every year, till they 
are taken up. ; 

The Sets are impatient of being planted afrer they are once out 
of the ground, therefore uſe what expedition you can, and Earth 
them up if you carry them far, and be ſure to have the ground 
ready before the Sets. 

_ Atterit hath [food three Summers in the Cround , you may dig Thing uy of 

it up, about the month of November or December, for then it Liquerice, af 

weighs moſt, and will keep beſt without lofs for ſome time ; It js #* erefes, 

belt to diſpoſe of it whilclt it is new and green , becauſe it will 

much decay 1n its weight. 

« SOME that have very good Liquoriſh have gained much by it, 
Fg the 
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the better the Land is, the more is the advantage; there hath 
been made from fifty pound to an hundred pound of an Acre, as 
ſome affirm. ; 
Imprever im» Pontefra@ in Tork:ſhire is the moſt noted place for this Plant thar 
I have heard of ; next unto that Godalzring in Sarry deſerves to be 
remembred alſo; for the Induſtry of the Inhabitants in propaga- 
ting this neceſlary.Plant 3 The long continuance of the planting, 
whereof in thoſe.placesto the ſo great advantage of the Inhabi- 
tants, is an Argument ſufficient of the. Improvement it makes, 
there being in many other places as good Land for this purpoſe, 
ascither of thoſe places afford. 
of Sofrnw. Engliſh Saffron 1selteemed the beſt in the world , its a Plant ve- 
wher Lard is ry ſuitable to our Climate and Soyl, therefore it 1s our negligence 
bef{o-$+f1®. that it is no more propagated, it delights in a good, dry, found 
Land. brought into perfe(t Tillage by Manure and good Husban- 
dry ;z the better your Land is, the better may you m_ your 
Time nd mane Crops About Midſummer it is to be planted, ſome fay about 
mer of planing 1{rcb it isencreaſed by the Roots which yearly multiply is the 
" ground , like unto other bulbous Roots,or rather more ; they are 
to be taken up and new planted uſually once in three years, and 
then may many of the Roots be obtained, they are ſet in Ranges 
two or three inches deep, and about two or three inches aſunder, 
but the Ranges about four or five inches apart,for the more conve- 
nient weeding or howing of them. 
Time of th About September the Flower appears like a blew Crocxs , andin 
foverieg «1d the middle of it comes up two or three Chives which grow up- 
© fron. 7 right together , aod the reſt of the Flower ſpreads broad , which 
Chives being the very Saffron and no more , you may gather be- 
twixt your fingers and reſerve itz this muſt bedone early in the 
morning,elfſe it returns into the body of the Flower again; and ſo 
for about a months ſpace may you gather Saffron, You muſt pro- 
cure many hands according to the quantity of your ground, you 
may gather two or three Crops and then remove it. After it hath 
done flowering it remains green all the Winter. 


-y v Care muſt be alſo taken in the drying of it , which may be done 
in a ſmall Kil/z made of Clay , and with a very little fire, and that 
with careful attendance, three pound thereof moiſt uſually making 
one of dry. 

_ of Se | Acre may bearfrom ſeventc fifteen pound, and hath been 


ſold from twenty ſhillings a pound to five pound a pound, and 
may colt about four pound per Acre the management therof,which 
gives a very conſiderable Improvement and Advantage. 
of Madier. '\ This is eſteemed by ſome to be a very rich Commodity, and 
, worthy our care and coſt to propagate it , being ſo much uſed by 
; Dyers in the dying of their red colours, and in ſo great requeſt of 
the Apothecaries he medicinal uſes, and a Plant alſo that delights in 
our Climate. ; 
-_ for \ Itisto be planted in a very rich, deep, warm, and well manu- 
** red Landdiggedatleaſt,two or three Spade graft deep. 
Then about March or April as ſoon as it ſprings out of the 
ground, 


Time and Man- 
mer of plin'ing * 
it, [ 
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. ground, is ir to de planted , the Sets are to be gattiered two or 
three inches long , with Roots to them, and immediarly planted 
or put into mould, if carried far, and then fet abour a foot apart 
the one from the other, and kept watred til] they ſpring , and 
continually weeded till they have got the Maſtery of the Weeds. 
At three years end you may takeit up, reſerve the Plants for The uf and 
our own uſe, and el che Roots to the Apothrearys , or dry them #19 of Mad- 
Þe the Dyers uſe z Burtthe Deſcription and Marner of dryingand = 
Milling thereof for that purpoſe, I leave to thoſe that are better 
experienced therein, or untilI have obtained ſome light there- 
unto; the great advantage that it brings to the Planter , accord- 
ing as it is by ſome related, is encouragement ſufficient to any In- 
genious manto makea farther enquiry, and progreſs into its na- 
ture and method of ordering it. 

This isa rich Diers Commodity , it groweth in many places 9f eld, « 
wilde, andis ſown alſoin many places in Kent toa very great ,J. . 
advantage , it will grow on any ordinary or barren Land , fo that requires. 
it bedry and warm. | 

It may be ſown on Barly or Oats after they are {own and har- Meme of 
rowed, this requiring onely a buſhto be drawn over it, a gallon (** ® 
of Seed will ſow an Acre, it being very ſmall, and is beſt to be 
mixed with ſome other material, as before we adviſed concernin 
Clever-graſs Seed, it groweth not much the firſt Summer , but af 
ter the Corn is gathered, it is to be preſerved, and the next Sum- 
mer you ſhall receive your Crop. 

You muſt be very cautious in the gathering of it, that the Seed 6atrring nd 
be not over ripe, for then will it fall out, it not enough, neither «rv of ic: 
Seed nor Stalk will be good ; It is to be pulled as they do Flax, by 
the Roots, and bound up in little handfulls and ſet to dry,and then 
houſed; then may you beat or laſh out the Seed which is of good 
value, and diſpoſe of the Stalk and Root to the Dyar, which is 
of ſingular uſe for the dying of the bright Tellow and Lemon Colour, 


Set 3. 
Of Beans, Peaſe, Melons, Chcumbers, Aſparagus, Cabbage, and 
ſeveral other ſorts of Garder-Tillage, 
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Of Beans in general we have already diſcourſed in this Trea- g,d, tee. 
tiſe, onely here as it falls in our way , we ſhall fay a little con- 
cerning the greater ſort of Garden-beans, which you plant onely 
for the Table; They delight in a rich, {tiff Land , or any Land 
new broken up, they are uſually ſer between St. Andrews-day 
and Chriſtz:4s, atthe wane of the Moon; Bur if it happen to 
freeze hard after your Bean are ſpired, it will go neer to kill 
them a!l , therefore it is the ſureſt way to ſtay ill the greateſt 
Froſts are over, until after Candlemas: It is a general Errour 
to ſet them promiſcouſly and too neer together , when it is molt 
evident that being ſet or otherwiſe planted in Rows by a Line, 
they bear much more, the Sun and Air having a more free paſſage 
between them 3 alſo you may the better go between them to 

L 2 weed, 
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weed, top, or gather them alſo you may ſow Carrots in the in-' 
tervals, which after the Stalks are drawn up will prove a good | 
ſecond Crop, let the Ranges run from Serth to North, for the | 
greater advantage of the Sux, | 
It you ſow or plant them in the $prize, ſteep them two or ' 
three days in fat water , as before 15 preſcribed for the ſteeping 
of Corn, it is better to bow them in , than to ſet them with Sticks 
the uſual way 3 in the gathering of green Beans for the Tz ble, the | 
beſt way isto cut them off witha knife, and not as is uſual to 
ſtrip them down; for that wound prevents the proſperity of the 
younger Cods, not yet ripe, when you have gathered your early - 
Beans, then cut of the ſtalks necr the ground, and you ma 
robably havea ſecond Crop erethe Winter approachz Theſe ; 
—_ ſort of Beans yield a far greater encreaſe than the ordinary 
ſort, therefore it is great pity they are no more propagated in 
the Fields, than they are, —y where the ground is rich, 
Of Perf, There are ſeveral ſorts of Garden-peaſe ſown or planted in this | 
Kingdom, ſome approved of for their being early ripe, and ſome 
for their pleaſant taſte, others for their being Jace ripe ſucceeding 
the other 3 the Hot-ſpurs are ripe the ſooneſt trom their time of 
ſowing of any other, then ſucceeds the Jarge white Peaſe, and ſe- 
veral other ſorts of green, gray, and white Peaſe, then the large 
white Haſting , and great gray rouncival Peaſe; There is altfo 
another ſort of Peaſe in ſome place, uſually called the Sugar- 
peaſe, for their ſweetneſs, they are to be eaten in their Cods, 
which grow crooked and uneven, their extraordinary ſweetneſs 
makes them lyable to be devoured by the Birds unleſs you take 
pon care to prevent them, theſe are ſown later than the other 
y reaſon of their tenderneſs. | 
A fat rich Garden-mould yields the largeſt Peaſe, but a light, 
warm,and ordinary Soyl, yields the tendereſt and ſweeteſt. 
If you would have the earlyeſt Peaſe, ſow them in September or 
OFober, that they may get ſome head before the Froſts take them, 
.. and then with due care may they be preſerved over the winter,and 
will bear very early, alſo to have them very late, ſow them a little 
before Midſummer , and ſo may you have Peaſe in September. 

As for the manner of ſowing it is divers, ſome ſow at randome, 
as they ſow Corn, which is altogether to diſapproved of, becauſe 
they cannot be ſo evenly diſperſed, nor at ſo equal a depth , asin 
th'other waysz Others ſer them in Ranges with a Dibble or Set- 
ting-ſtick , which is a very excellent way both to ſave Peaſe, and 
to giveliberty to paſs between for the howing, gathering, Fc. But 

that which is moſt uſed , and beſt approved of, is the howing of 
them in, which makes a quick riddance of the work,and covers all 
at a certain depth, and doth not ſadden or harden the ground, 
as ſerting doth, | 

It is good to make the Ranges at ſome reaſonable diſtance , that 
you may the more conveniently paſs between them, to how the 
Weeds, andearth up theRoots in the Sprize, for the nakedneſs 
and barreneſs of the ground, adds much to the maturation of the 

Peaſe, 
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Peale, bythe reflection of the Sun, and the laying up the Earth 
at the Roots preſerves them much from Drought. 

Where your ground is ſmall , or that you canealily furniſh your 
ſelf with ſt:cks,they will yield a greater encreaſle if they have ſticks 
ro climb on : But this and ſeveral other ways of ordering them, 
we leave to the pleaſure and skill of every one, whoſe curioſity 
and delight is exerciſed in ſuch affairs. 

Of all the forts of Codware there is none ſo fruitful, nor mul- 9 French- 
tiplys ſo much as doth the French or Kidny-bean, being alſoa very ***** 
pleaſant, curious and wholſome food, and deſerves a greater 
place and proportion of Land in our Farm, than is uſually given 
it, it isa Plant lately brought into uſe among us, and not yet ſuf- 
ficiently known , the greateſt impediment to its farther propaga- 
tion is the tenderneſs of it at its firſt ſpringing, and the ſweetneſs 
init, which makes it more lyable to be devoured by Snayls, 
Worms, &c. But alittle care and induſtry beſtowed about them, 
will be plentifully recompenſed in the fruitful Crop, the ſeveral 
uſes whereof as well for the Kitchen, as for the feeding of Beaſts 
and Fowl, are not yet commonly known or praQtiſed. 

Theſe being meerly Fruits raiſed for our pleaſure in the Summer ®f Mein 
time, and not of any general uſe nor advantage to the Husband. jy, 
man , we ſhall therefore paſs them by, onely as to the ordering of 
theground, for the ſetting and raiſing them early, ſee more at 
the end of this Chapter. 

The beſt way for the raiſing of Pompions is to plant the Seeds Of Pempions. 
firſt in agood mould, ina warm place, and then to tranſplant 


"them into a rich dungy Bed made for that purpoſe, watring them 


_ 
. 


now and then with water wherein Pigeons-dung hath been infu- 


ſed, then take away about bloſſoming time all the by-ſhoots, legv- 
ing onely one or two main runners at the moſt, and ſoſhall you 
have them grow toan huge bigneſs. Take heed you hurt not the 
heads of the main runners. 

The Artichoak is one of the moſt excellent Fruits of the Kitch- 0, Artichoats. 
en-garden, and recommended not onely for its goodneſs, and the 
divers manners of cooking of it, but alſo for that the Fruit conti- 
nues in ſeaſon a long time. | 

The ground is to be very well prepared, and mixed ſeveral 
times with good dung and that very deep , the Slips that grow by 
the (ides of the old $t»bs, ſerve for plants, which areto be taken 


and planted about April , when the ”= Frofts are over, and kept 


watred till they are firmly rooted, and if they be ſtrong they 

will bear heads the Autumn following z they are to be planted four 

or five foot diſtance the one from the other if the Soy! be rich, bur 

if it benot, then neerer 3 After the planting they need no other 

culture before Winter, ſave onely weeding, and dreſſing ſome- 

times. | 
Againſt the Winter , before the great Froſtr , they are to be pre- _ 
ſerved againſt them ; Some cut: the leaves within a foor of the gy Ree 
ground, and raiſe the Earth about them, in manner of a Mole- 


hill within two or three inches of the top, and then cover it with 
Long- 
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Long-dune, Which both preſerves them from Frofts , and keeps the 
Rain from rotting them. ; 

Others put Loze-dung about the Plants, leaving the Plant a 
little breath-room in the middle, which will alſo do very well. 

Others preſcribe them to be covered with an Earthex-pot , with 
a hole at the top , but a Bee-hve is to be preferred before it. 

| ' lr isnot good to earth too ſoon left it rot them. 

Drefſig A? The inter ſpent,you ſhall uncover your Artichoaks by lictle and 

—_ little, at three ſeveral times, which about a four days interval 
each time, leſt the cold 4yr ſpoyl them , being yet tender, you 
ſhall then dreſs , dig about, anderim them very well, diſcharging 
them from moſt of their ſmall ſips, not leaving above three of the 
ſtrongeſt to each foot for bearers, and give a ſupply to the Roots 
asdeep as convenienclyyou can, of good fat mould. | 

It will be good to renew your whole Plantation of Artichoaks 
every fifth year , becauſe the Plant impoveriſhesthe Earth, and 

roduces but ſmall Fruit. 

If you deſire to have Fruit in Autumn, you need onely cut the 
Stem of ſuch as have born Frxit in the Spring, to hinder them 
froma ſecond Shoot, and in A#tumn theſe Julty Stocks will not 
fail of bearing very fair Heads , provided that you dreſs and dig 
about them well, and water themin their neceſlity , taking away 
the Slips which grow to their Sides, and which draw all the ſub- 

of hes {ſtance from the Plants. | 

————_ This Plant ſeems to contend for preheminence, with any of 
the Garden Plants for the Kitchen , being ſo delicate , and whol- 
ſomea food , coming ſo early, and continuing ſo long, as to uſh- 
er in many other of the beſt rarities. 

Planting of - They are raiſed of Seeds in a good fat Soy], and at two years 

them, . 
growth may be tranſplanted into Beds, 

Which muſt be well prepared with dung , firſt digged about 
two foot deep, and four foot wide, made Jevel at the bottom, 
and ſo mix very good rotten dung with ſome of the mould and 
fill them up , conſidering thatit will fink; Then plant your 4ſpa- 
ragus Plants at about two foot diſtance, you may plant three or 
four Rows in this bed of four foot wide, they will in time extend 
themſelves throughout all the Bed. 

Some curious perſons put Rams-horns at the bottom of the 
Trench , and hold for certain, that they have a kinde of Sympe- 
thy with Aſparagus , which makes them proſper the better, bur its 

| referred to the experienced. 
> 09s ou Three years you muſt forbear to cut, that the Plant may be 
ſtrong, not ſtubbed, for otherwiſe they will prove but ſmall; 
But if you ſparethem four or five years, you will have them as big 
as Leeks. | 

The ſmall ones you may leave that the Roots may grow' bigger, 
permitting thoſe that ſpring up about the end of the Seaſon, in 
every Bed to run to Seed, and this will exceedingly repair the 

_ » which you may have done to your Plants in reaping their 
ruit, 
At 
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At the beginning of the Winter, after you have cut away the 
$talks, cover the Bed four or five fingers thick with new Horlſe- 
dung ; ſome preſcribe with Earth four fingers thick , and over 
that two fingers of old dung , which will preſervethem from the 


F roſt, 
Art the Spring about the middle of March uncover the Beds, 
and take of fat Mould, and ſpread over them about two or 


three fingers thick , and lay your dung in the A!l-ys or elſewhere, 
which will rot , and be fit to renew the A/0»/d the next Spring. 

If you take up the old Roots of Aſparagus about the beginning = 4ſpere- 
of Janrary, and plant them on a hot Bed, and well defend them &* 
from Froſts, you may have Aſparag®: at Candlemar, which is yearly 
experimented by ſome. 

When you cut Aſparagus, remove a little of the Farth from 
about them , leſt you wound the others whichare ready to peep, 
cut them as low as you can conveniencly , but take heed of hurt- 

thoſe that lie hid. 
here are divers ſorts of this moſt pleaſant and delicious Fruit, $nowteries. 
ard notany of them but are worthy of our care, and that little 
pains they require in nurſing them up. 

The greater ſort delight in a new broken Bed, or at leaſt in 
ſuch places where they have not grown before , they muſt be kept 
firinged, and removed every twoor three years, and then will 

ield a very great encreaſe, they delight moſt jn warm ſandy 
|, the beſt Plants are ſaid to beſuch as come of the Strings. 
he white Strawbery, and the ordinary red, may be either 
planted ii Beds, or on the ſides of the Banks, at your pleaſure, 

The ordinary red grows plentifully in the new fallen Copſer, 
from whence it you take your Plants about Azguft, you will have 
a very fair encreale. 

There isa ſort of green Strawbery (though not uſual) that lies 
on the gronnd under thetall, and [lender leaves, exceeding ſweet 
in taſte, and of a very green colour. 

Alſo there is another ſort of S:rawbery of a very excellent ſcar- 
let Colour, and moſt pleaſant taſte that grows plentifully in New- 
England, and will proſper very well with us, as is experienced 
by a Merchant ar Clapham, neer London , who hath many of them 
growing in his Gardez. 

To preſerve them over theWimter (though they ſeldom die) 
you ſtrow a little Straw, Litter, Fern, or ſuch like over them. 

To have Strawberries in Autn1mn , you may onely cut away the 1. gry; 
firſt bloſſomes , which they put forth, and hinder their bearing #:r:ies. 
in the Sprizg , and they will afterwards blow a new, and bear in 
their latter Seaſon; I have gathered many on Michaelmas-day. 

As ſoon as your Strawberries have done bearing , cut them down |, ,,, ces. 
tothe ground, and as often as they ſpire, crop them, till towards bernes. 
the Spring, when you would have them proceed towards bear- 

Ing , now and then as you cutthem , ſtrew the fine powder of 
dried Cow-:nng- (or Pigeons-dung, or Sheeps-dung, &*.) upon 
them, and water them when there 1s cauſe, 

F he 
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:The Cole-flower is an excellent Plant and deſcrves a place inthe 
Xitchen-garden, their ſeeds are brought out of 1taly ,' and the Hie- 
lians recieve it from Candia , and other of. the Levantine parts, 
which is the beſt , and produces the; largeſt Heads. | 

You may either ſow the Seeds in Auguſt, and Carefully pre> 
ſerve themover. the Wirter, or you may raiſe them 4n your hot 
Beds at the Spring , and remove them when they have.indifferent 
large Leaves,into good Land prepared for that purpoſe 3 but the 
belt way is todig ſmall pits y,and fill them with good , rich, light 
mould , and therein plant.your Cole-flower which mult be carefully 


— —— 
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Cabbeges an 
Colrworts. 
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'Fhere are divers ſorts of Cabbager,, and of ſeveral colours and 
formes, but we ſhall here take notice of no more thaathe ordi- 
nary Cabbageand Colewort, being ſufficient for our Country Kitchen, 

The Seed.;is to; be flown, between! idſummy and uyhaelma 
that it may gain/{trength $0.defend it ſelt againſt tht rielence of 
the inter , which nevertheleſs 1t can hardly do jn ſxyne;years,.or 
you may raiſe them on a hot;Bed in the Spring. ., , 1 

In April, or about that time, they are to be tranhplanted into a 
very rich and well ſtirred mould, if you expect the Jargeſt Cabbs- 
ges.; they delight moſt ina warm and light Soyl , and,require dat. 
ly watring till they have taken Root. he 

In any ordinary Ground being well digged and wrought , may 
you raiſe great quantities of ordinary Cabbages and Coleworts, _ 

If you intend to reſerve the Seed , let it be of your beſt Cabba- 
ges placed low-in the ground during the Winter ; to preſerve them 
trom the great froſts and cold Winds, cover them with Earthes 
pots, and warm ſoy] over the pots, and at Spring plant them forth. 

This is common a Sallet-herb either raw or boyled, and the 
way of propagating thereof ſo caſte, that I may the better paſs 
it by, 

Onely if you have adeſireto have them white , or bleaxchthem, 
(as the French term it) then when they are headed or loavedin a 
tair day , when the dew 1s vaniſhed , binde them about with loxg 
Straw,or raw Hemp Or more fpeedily you may cover every Plant 
with a ſmall Earthen-pot , and lay ſome bot Soy/ upon them, and 
thus they will quickly become white. 4 

This ordinary Plant is by ſeveral made uſe of; it loves a fat 
and rich Soyl , its uſually ſown in the Spring , and will come up 
ſcveral years in the ſame ground, and may be planted forth as 
Cabbages are. 

Anniſceds may allo be propagated in Ereland, as ſome have al- 
ready experienced, by ſowing them in February between the Fall 
and Change of the Moon, then ſtrow new Horſe-dung upon them 
ro defend them from the Froſts ; Theſe will ripen about 8 artbols- 
#1ew 13s, thenalſo may you ſow again for the next year. 'Þy 

Let your ground be well ſtirred about Michazlaras, for that 
which you tow in February, the black rich mellow ground 1s 
the 5-it, 
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| Set. 4+ 
Of Carrots, Turncps, and other Roots, uſefull in the Kitchen. 


This is one of the.moſt univerſal and neceſſary Root this Coun 9 carrots. 
try affords, onely they will not proſper in every ground, they 
principally delighting in a warm, light, or ſandy Soylz or if 0+ 
thers, it muſt be well ſtirred apd manured, but if the ground 
be naturally warm and light, thoagh but indifferently fertile, 

et will they thrive therein; it 1s uſual to ſow them in the Intervals 
tween the Beans, in digged, not in ploughed ' Land, becauſe 
of extending their Roots downwards, after the Beans are gone, 
they become a ſecond Crop, the belt for the Table, the other 
for the feeding or fatting of Swine, Geeſe, &c. ſome of the fair- 
eſt laid up in reaſonable dry Sand , wilt keep throughout the V;n- 
ter; the faireſt of them may you reſerve. till the Spring; and plant 
them for Seed, Fer; " 

Astothe general way of propagating /them, we have already 7% 

iven youa hint, therefore have we little more to ſay , but that 
or your Kitchewuſe you may ſow them at ſeveral times, and if 
the weather, the Birds, or the Worm deſtroy them , you may re- 
new your labor and coſt for a ſmall matter; After they are in 
their prime, you muſt houſe them from the Froſt , by laying them 
in your Celler, or ſuch like place, on heaps. 

his is an excellent ſweet Kooz, and very pleaſing to ſome peo- Pans, 
le, it is tobe ſown inthe Spring in a rich, mellow, and well 
irred Soyl 3 when they are grown to any bigneſs, tread down 
the tops, which will make the Roots grow the larger, the like 
may be done to Carrots , Turneps, or any other Roots; towards 
the Winter when you raiſe them, they may be diſpoſed of in 
Sand, to be preſerved as Carrots, Turneps, gc. ' The faireſt 
may be kept for Seed as before of Carrots, and then take the fair- 
eſt and talleſt tops of thoſe Seeds in the Summer , and ſow them, 
and by this meaneſt may you attain the faireſt Roots. 

The Skirret is ſweeter than any of the former Roots , they de- of Skimer:. 
light ina very fat and light mould, and are raiſed of the Slips, 
being planted in the Spring time , in Ranges about five or {ix inch- 
esaſunderz at the Firter when you raiſe the Roots, you may 
lay the tops in Earthtill the Sprizg for your farther encreaſe, 

They are ſo commonly known , and their propagation fo eaſic, of radiſh, 
that here needs no moreco be ſaid of them. 

Theſe are very uſual in forraign parts, and are planted in ſeve- ®f Potatoes 
ral places of this Country to a very good advantage , they are ea- 
fily encreaſed , by cutting the Roots in ſeveral pieces , each piece 
Frowing as well as the whole Root , they require a good fat Gar- 

en mould , but will grow indifferently well in any, they are 
commonly eaten either buttered or 1n milk, I do not hear that it 
bath beenas yet eſſayed whether they may not be propagated in | 
peat quantities, for food for Swine or other Cattel. | 

Theſe are neer of the Natyr? of the Potatoes, but not fo good of Jeruſalem 6 

Aa ror Artibeihy, 4 
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nor ſo wholeſome 3 but may probably be propagated 1n great 

quantities, and prove good food for Swine , they are either plan» 

ted of the Roots, or of Seeds. : ; 

of rien, Onions are Roots very much in requeſt for their ſeveral and di- 
vers uſes they are put unto in the Kirchen 3 they delight in a fine, 
fat , and warm mould, and are to be ſown in 4farch or foon after, 
but if you ſow them ſooner, you mult cover them at the firſt ; 
where they comeup too thick , they may be drawn and planted 
where they are thinner 3; when they are grown to ſome reatonable 
bigneſs, you ought to bend down, or tread the Spindle or Stalk, 

my which will make the head the larger, being ſown with Bay-falt 
they have proſpered exceeding well. In Auguſt they are uſually 
ripe, then are they to be taken up and dried in the Sun, andre. 
ſerved for uſe, in places rather dry than moiſt. 

of 6th. This is ſo univerſally known and propagated, that I need {ay 
little of it 3 If ſet in rich Ground, it encreaſes to admiration, and 
may be annually multiplyed without hazard of weather, keeping 
down the Leaves makes the Root large. 

Of Leeks. They are ſown as the O#ioxs, and afterwards it is beſt to tran. 
plant them deep, that they may havea great deal of White-ſtalk; 
one ſuch Leek being worth two others. 

The faireſt and biggeſt of Leeks and Owjons are to be reſerved and 

lanted for Seed, the Stalks whereof are to be propped up with 
ſticks by reaſon of their weight, when the Seed is ripe, reſerve 
the Heads on ſome cloath, and let them be through dry ereyou 
rub'them out. 

There are ſeveral ſorts of Kitchen-herbs and Plants very neceſ. 
ſary and uſeful ; andalfo profitable to be propagated and advan- 
ol in our Conntry-gardens , as Thime, Hyſſop, Sage, Roſemary, Mars 
Jerom, Violets, and ſeveral others, their ways and manner of plant- 
ing being ſo univerſally known, and not altogether pertinent to 
our diſcourſe, I ſhall paſs them by , and refer you to others that 

treat of them. 


Sea. 5. 


Of the Manner of Ordering , and Preparing of Garden-Ground, 
making of hot Beds , and watring of the Gardens, oc. 


There are many Garder-plats in England, and that either for 
their cold ſcituation, or the cold or unnatural temper of the 
Soyl1, orſuch like impediments , and by reaſon of the ignorance 
of the Gardiner or Owner thereof, it produces little or no Fruit 
or Tillage anſwerable to the coſts, trouble, or expetation of the 
Owners thereof: Wherefore weſball give you here the beſt Rules, 
Directions, and InſtruQtions we either know , or have read of in 

any of our Ruſtick Authors. 
The jeverl If the Land beof a light and warm nature of its ſelf , whereof 
ways of tew your Garden is made, there needs onely common Horſe-dung or 
p.rng mend. C-dung to be mixed therewith in thedigging or trenching, to 
S enrich itz Eurif the Ground or Moxld incline to a cold clay, o- 
ſti 
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ſtiff Ground , then procure ſome good, light, and fertile 84», or 
Mould of that nature , and mix with your ny in ſome corner of 
your Ground equally together, aud ſuffer ſo to lye and rot over the 

Winter , which in the Sprixg will prove an excellent warm Manure 

to lay to the Roots of your Plants, or to make whole Beds thereof, 

by mixing it in good quantities with the natural Soyl,and if you can 

progpre it with conveniency,the more of Pigeoms-dung, Poaltry-dang, 

or Sheeps-dung you mix with it, the lighter and warmer it will be : 

Alſo an equal compoſition or mixture of Dung and Earth is necel- 

ſary to be laid by , that it may be throughly rotten and turned to 

Earth by the Spring,that it may then be fir to renew the earth about 

your Hops, Artichoaks, and ſuch like, and alſo for the planting and 

ſowing therein Coleflowers, Cabbages, Onions, &c. 

The beſt and ſureſt way of ſowing Seeds to have the molt adyan. T* 5 m4 of 
tage of ſuch Dung or 8oyl, and thar they may come up moſt even, {py 7%,” * 
and be all buried at one certain depth, is thus : Firſt, rake your 
Bed even,then throw on a part of your mixture of Earth and Dung, 
which alſo rake very even and level,onwhich ſow your Seeds,whe- 
ther Onions, Leeks, Lettice, or ſuch like, then with a wide Sieve ſift 
on the Earth mixed with D«xg , that it may cover the Seeds about 
a quarter of an inch deep, or little more, and you ſhall not fail of a 
fruitful Crop. 

If your Garden be obvious to the cold windes, which are very To ly guad 

injurious to molt ſorts of Plants, next unto Trees, Pales, Walls, 99m an #7. 
Hedges, &c. lay your ground after this following manner, thart is, 
Let it be laid up in Ridges a foot or two in height , ſomewhat u p* 
right on the back or North ſide thereof, and more ſhelving or {lo- 
ping to the Sexth-ward, for about three or four foot broad, on 
which (ide you may ſow any of your Garden Tillage, and theſe 
banks lying one behinde the other, will much break the Vindes, 
and theſe ſhelving ſides will much expedite the ripening of Peaſe or 
other Fruits, by receiving more directly the Beaws of the Sun, and 
in caſe the ground be over moiſt, you may plant the higher; and if 
over dry, then the lower, ſo that it ſeems to remedy all extreams; 
except heat, which rarely injures. | 

To make a hot Bed in Febraary, ot earlier if you pleaſe , for the ne mahing of 
' railing of Melons, Cucumbers, Radiſhes, Coleflowers, or any other ten. bt 8e4s. 
der Plants or Flowers, you muſt provide a warm place defended 
from all Windes , by being incloſed with a Pale, or Hedge made 
of Reed or Straw, about fix or ſeven foot high , of ſuch diſtance or 
capacity your occaſions require, within which you mult raiſe a 
Bed of about two or three foot high, and three fout over, of new 
Horſe-dung of about ſix, eight, or tea dayes old, treading it 
very hard down on the top, being made level, and if you will, edg- 
ed round with boards, lay of fine, rich mould about three or four 
inches thick, and when the extream heat of the Bed is over, which 
you may perceive by thruſting in your finger,than plant your Seeds 
as you rhink fit,then ere ſome Forks four or five inches above the 
Bed to (upport a Frame made of Sticks, and covered with Straw to 
defend the Seed and Plants from cold and wet, only you may operi 
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your Covering ina warm day for an hour before noon , antd-an 
hour afterz Remember to earth therti-up as they ſhoot in height, 
when they are able to bear the cold you may tranſplant rhem: 

Many curious and —_—— Plants would ſuffer , were they not 
carefully watered at their firſt removal,or in extream dry ſeaſons, 
therefore this is not to be neglected ; Early inthe Spring whileſt 
the weather is cold, be cautious of watring the Leaves the of yorg 
and tender Plant, onely wet the Earth about it. ' 22J2 

When your Plantsor Seeds are more hardy , andthe nights yet 
cold, water in the Fore-noons ; but when the nights are warm ,' or 
the days very hot, then the evening is the beſt time. | 

If your draw your Water out of Wells or Deep-pits, it ought to 
ſtand a day in the S»x, in ſome Tub, or ſuch like, for your tender 
Plants in the Spring. 

But Poxd, or River , or Raiz-water needs it not, and 1s tobe pre- 
ferred before Well-water, or Spring-water. 94 

If you infuſe Pigeons-dvng, Sheeps-dung, Hen-dung, Afbes, Lime, or 
any fat Soyl, or Matter in your Water,either in Pits, Ciſterrr,or other 
Yeſſels for that purpoſe,and therewith cautiouſ]y water your Planty, 
it will much add to their encreaſe and multiplication. 

For Cole-flowets, Artichoaks, and ſuch like, let the ground fink 
alittle round the Plant, in form of a ſhallow Diſh , the water will 
the better and more evenly go to the Roots. | 

Water not any Plant over-much , leſt the Water catry with it a- 
way the Vegetative or fertile Salt , and ſo impoveriſh the ground, 
and alſo chill the Plant. 

It is alſo better to water a Plant ſeldom and throughly, than of 
ten and (lenderly , for athatlow watering is but a deluſion to the 
Plant, and provokes it to root ſhallower than otherwiſe it would, 
and ſo makes it more obvious to the extremity of the weather. 

If you are willing to have the Ground always-moiſt about any 
Plant , place near it a Veſlel of Water , putting therein piece of 
woollen Cloth,or Liſt, and let the one end thereof hang out of the 
Veſſel tothe ground, theotherend in the Water, in manner of a 
Crane : Let the Liſt or Cloth be firſt wet, and by this means will the 
water continually drop till all be dropped out of the Veſlel,which 
may then be renewed theend that hangs without the Yeſel muſt 
be always lower than the Water within the Veſſel, elſe it will not 
ſucceed; It it drop not falt enough , encreaſe your Lift or Cloath 3 
if too faſt, diminiſh it. 

If the Weather be never ſo dry,when you ſow any ſort of Seeds, 
water them not till they have been in the ground ſeveral days,and 
the ground a little ſetled about them. 
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CHAP, IX. 


Of Jerveral forts of Beaſts, Fowls, and Inſefs, uſually 
Apr for the Advantage and Uſe of the Huſ- 


and mans. 


Ur Country Farm is of little uſe and benefit to us, notwith- 

ſtanding all our cere, pains, and oft in Fencing, Planting, 
or otherwiſe ordering the ſame, unleſs it be well ſtocked and 
provided with Beaſtsand other Annimals, as well for labour and 
ſtrength in Tilling ard Manuring the Ground, and facjlitatin 
other.Jabours and- exerciſes, as for the furniſhing the Market an 
the Kitchen. | ; 


Sect. I. 
Of Beaſts. 


The Horſe hath the preheminence above all others, being the of the Kwſe; 
nobleſt, Prong ſwift, and inoſt neceſlary of all the Beaſts uſed 
in this Cowntry, for the Saddle, for the Plaugh and Cart, and for the 
Pack. | | 
Where you have good (tore of Paſture, either in Severa], or in 
Common, or in Woods, or Grover , it is no ſmall advantage to keep 
a Tear of Mares for the Breed 3; but where there is moſt of Arra- 
ble, and little of Paſture!Land, Hoyſes or Geldings are more neceſ[a- 
ry; which difference we may obſerve between the great breeding 
places for Horſes in the Paſtures and Woodlands, and thenaked Corn 
Country: , the one full of gallant luſty Afares, the other of Horſes 
and Geldings. 
As to the ſhape and proportion, colours, age, ordering, breeding, 
"feeding , and curing the ſeveral Diſeaſes of Horſes, I ſhall here be (t- 
ent, and refer you to the ſeveral A*thors who have copiouſly 
treated of that ſubje@, it being too large for this place. 
Aſſes are commonly kept, yet not to be little fer by, becauſe of their gp ue 47+ 
ſundry Commodities, and the hardneſs of their feeding , for this 
poor Beaſt contents himſelf with whatſoever you give him, Thiſt- 
les, Bryars, Stalks, Chaff, (whereof every Country hath ſtore) 
is go0d meat with him : befides he may beſt abide the ill looking 
to of a negligent Keeper, and able to ſuſtain blowes, labour, hun- 
ger, and thirſt , being ſeldom or never fick : and therefore of al! 


other Cattel longeſt eadureth : for being a Beaſt nothing chargea- 
bls 
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If the Mule. 


ble , he ſerveth tor a number of necellary uſes, in carrying of 
burdens he is comparable to the Horſe, he draweth the Cart (fo 
the load be not unreaſonable) for grinding in the Mill he paſleth 
all others. Thus far Hererbatch. 

The 44:1k alſo of the Aſs is eſteemed an excellent reſtorative 
(by moſt learned Phyſicians) in a Conſumption. | 

But I preſume one main impediment of their not being lo fre- 
quently kept, is their deſtructive nature to Trees, which they will 
bark with their mouths where they can come at them , no ways 
pleaſing to a good Husband. 

The Mvule, or Moil, isbred of a Mare covered with an Als, itsa 
hardy Beaſt much better than an 4/7, and very trattable and capa- 
ble of much ſervice. | 


of cows and Theſe worthy ſort of Beaſts are in great requeſt with the Hyſ- 


Oxen, 


Of Sheep 


Of Swine. 
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bandman, the 0x being uſeful at his Care and Plowgh, the Cow yield- 
ing great ſtore of Proviſion both for the Family and the Market, 
and both a very great advantage to the ſupport of the Trade of 
the Kingdome. Pons! 

Concerning their Form, Nature, and Choice, 1 need ſay little, 
every Conmry-man almoſt underſtanding how to deal for them. 

As for their breeding, rearing, breaking, coring of their Diſeaſes, 
and other ordering of them, and of Milk, Butter, and Cingſe &C. 
I refer you to ſuch Authors that do more largely handle that ſub- 
je, than this place will admit of. 

Next unto theſe, the Sheep deſerves the chiefeſt place, andis 
by ſome preferred before any other, for the great Profit and Ad- 
vantage they bring to ankiwde, both for Foed and Apparel. 

Whereof there are divers ſorts, ſome bearing much finer Wool! 
than others , as the Hereſord:ſbire Sheep about Leiceſter bear the 
faireſt Fleeces of any in England; Alſo they are of ſeveral kindes 
as to their proportion, ſome are very ſmall, others larger 35 But 
the Datch-ſbeep are the largeſt of all, being much bigger than any 
I have ſeen in Ergland, and yearly bear two orthree Lambs at a 
time; It isalſo reported, that they ſometimes bear Lambs twice in 
the year. It may doubtleſs be of very good Advantage to ubtain of 
thoſe kindes, andalſo of Spariſh-ſbeep that bear ſuch fine F leeces. 

As for their breeding, curing, and ordering, I refer you (as be- 
fore) to ſuch Authors that have largely treated of them, 

This Beaſt is alſoof a very conſiderable Advantage to the Huſ- 
bandman , the Fleſh being a principal Support to his Family, 
yielding more dainty Diſhes and variety of meat than any other 
Beaſt whatſoever, confidering them, as Pig, Pork, Bacon, Braws, 
with the different ſorts of Offal belonging to them; Alſo they 
are of the courſeſt feed of any Creature whatſoever , being con- 
tent with any thing that's edible , ſo they have their fill, for they 
a1e impatient of hunger. 

Itisa great neglect that they areno more bred and kept than 
there are, their tood being obtained at ſo eaſie a rate z Beſides the 
Off ..l of Corn, Whey, and other Culinary Proviſlicn, it cannot but 
prove a very conliderable Advantage to ſow or plant Laad on pa 
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ſe with Coleworts , Kidny-beans, and ſeveral other groile thri- 
ving Pulſes, Plants and Roots, whereby you may not onely raiſea 
conſiderable ſtock of them, to your great gain and profit, if old 
Twſer ſaid true 3 


Ind yet by the pear Have J p2obed ere now, 
Ag good to the purſe, 18 a Sow as a Cow. 


Bur alſo by their treading and battling, in caſe they be kept in 
a Court made ſeveral for that _—_ , they will convert all ſach 
Vegetables they eat not, into excellent Soy]. 

Te they are ſuffered to run abroad, they waſte their fleſh much 
therefore it is eſteemed the moſt frugal and beneficial way, to 
keep them always penned into ſome Court, both for their fleſh, 
and Soyl. 
Theſe are kept in ſome places for Advantage, being a very Of 5««% 
courſe feeder, the Kids are eſteemed good Meat , their hair alſo 
isof uſe, to make Ropes and other things, it never rots in the 
Waterz The beſt ſort of them breeds twice ia the year, they are 
uſually kept in Stables where many Horſes are, to preſervethem 
from ſeveral Epidemical Diſeaſes, 

The Milk of Goats is eſteemed the greateſt Nouriſher of all li- 
quid things, whereon we feed (except womans Milk) and the 
molt comfortable to the Stomach, from whence the Poets fain 
that their God Jupiter himſelf was nouriſhed with Goats Milk, 

They crop and are injurious to young Trees, therefore are to 
be kept with much caution. 

Although they are not eſteemed amongſt the number of profi- of Degi 
table Cartel , yet are they very neceſlary ſervants, and the moſt 
obſervant and affeQionate of all Beaſts whatever to Mankind ; 

Their love even to the loſs of their lives in defence of their Maſter, 
his Cattel, Goods, &c. their officiouſneſsin hunting , and ſeekin 
after all ſorts of Prey or Game , areſo commonly known, and fo 
frequently made ale of, that its needleſs to te]] you ſo. 

nely that they are of different ſorts and natures, fone as a 
Guard to defend your Horſe and Goods, others as Shepheards to de- 
fend your Sheep and Cattel, others as Jaccals or Watchmen , always 
wakeful to rouſe up the heavy Afaftiffes, whereof ſome are for the 
Bear. others for the Bull. 

Some Dogs alſo are for the Game, as for the Stag, Buck, Fox, Hare, 
Coney, Polleat, Otter, Weeſel, Mole, &c. Allo forthe Duck, Phea- 
ſant, Partridge, Quayl, Moore-hens, and ſeveral other ſorts of Land 
and Water-fowl. 

Others alſc are kept for their Beauty, Shape, and Proportion, and 
for their docible nature , being apt to dawce and perform ſeveral 
other Atts of ACtivity, &sc. 
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The Conntry mans Farm or Habitation , cannot be ſaid to be com- 
leatly ſtored or ſtocked without Fowl, as. well as Bealds , yield- 
ing a confiderable-Advantage-by their Eggs ,: Brood, (Bodies, and 
Feathers amongſt which the Poultry ſeems to have the Prehemi- 
nence , being more univerſally kept than any other {ortwhatſoe- 
ver, inſomuch that any poor Cottager that lives by the high-wa 
ſide may keep of them, Leleg able to ſhift for themſelyesthe mo 
part of the year, feeding on Izſe#s, and on anything almolt;that's 
edible by any other ſort of Animal. : nets 

They arealſo kept toa very great Advantage in the þacklides, 
and at the Barns-doors of great Farms, and as I have been cer- 
tainly:informed a good Farm bath been wholly ſtockt with Powltry, 
ſpending the whole Crop upon them , and keeping ſeveral to at- 
tendthem , and that it hath redounded to a very conſiderable Im- 

rovement ; It ſeems alſoconſonant to reaſon, eſpecially if with- 
in a days Journey of London, that they might have a quick return, 
and a _ Market , being in a Capacity to furniſh the Adarket 
throughout the year either with Eggs, Chickens, Pallets, Capony, or 
Cocks and Hens; Allo the Feathers muſt needs yield a confiderable 
Advantage, and the dang of Poultry being of great ule on the 
Land, much exceeding the dung of any Cattel whatſoever. 

Therefore if convenient places or houſes were made for them, 
as dark asmay be , which doth much expedite their fatning, and 
the Poxltrey there fed; and their dung reſerved, and before it hath 
taken wet, letit be mixed with Earth, it will undoubtedly anſwer 
the expence of a great part of the Corn you feed them withal. 

If they are fed with Buck, or Frexch-wheat, or with Hemp-/eed, 
they will lay more Eggsthan with any other ſort of Grain, | 

In Egypt they hatch their Eggs in great quantities in Ovezs made 
for that purpoſe , in ſeveral places in this Countrey alſo one Hen 
will lead the Brood of two or three Hens, ſo that they be hatched 
neer about a timez therefore may you wirh much facility hatch 
three or four dozen of Eggs in a Lawp-furnace made of a few boards, 
onely by the heat of a Caxdle or Lamp, fothat you order them 
that they may hatch about the ſame time that the Hen hatches her 
Eggs that you intend ſhall lead thems; By which meansin a warm 
room may one Hen lead many Chickens , and raile them up with 
little charg= , and without the loſs of time of the other Hens, 

This way may be of ſingular uſe, where you'keep Foultry of di- 
vers kinds; that is, of the largeſt kinds to lay, and a few of the 
leſſer to ſit, and nurſe up the Chickens. 

They area Fowl, very profitable in many places where there 
are Commons to feed them on, being a Creature that requires little 
care and attendance, and little charge in feeding them. 

They multiply extraordinary in ſome places, breeding twicea 
year, andin al] places yielding a conſiderable price. R 

Alſo 
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- Alſotheir Feathersare no ſmall Advantage , eſpecially if you 
ſheer them as they do Sheep, as in ſome places is uſhzl... 

You may ſet them on any number-uf+ Eggs under fifteen, and 
above ſeven, giving to each Gooſe her own Eggs, for (its ſaid ) they 
wilhnor hatch aſtrangers. | ie bb 3+: gol 

The young or Green Geeſe are beſt fatted , if kept dark and fed of (atiing of 
with-ground Malt, and Milk mixed together. (1,4 359 ng 

[The'old and ſtubble Geeſe will be fat the ſame way, orfed with 
new 11«/t. | | 

P.1t in fatting of Geeſe: you may obſerve that they uſually fit; 4 principe! 
eſp-cia!ly in the night time with their Beaks or Blls on their 2crvatonin 
Rn»42;, where they ſuck out moſt of their moiſture-and'fatneſs at feneng of 
aſmail bunch of Feathers, which you ſhall finde ſtanding upright 
ontheir Rumps always moiſt z which if.cut away cloſe betore you 
put'them up to farting, they will be fat in much leſs time, and with 
much leſs meat, than otherwiſe. 

.  Fhey will feed on , and fatten alſo withrCarrots'cut-ſmall , and 
giventhem. - PRE | v 
The Jews whoare eſteem'd the skilfulleſt feeders that be,do wrap 7% F=1me 


the Gooſe in a linnen Apron, they hang her up in a dark place, ſtop- Ga __ 
ping her ears with Peaſon,or ſome other thing,that by neither hea- 
ring nor ſeeing of any thing, ſhe be nor forced to ſtruggle nor cry 3 
after they give her pellets of Gronnd-malt,or Barly ſteeped in water 
thrice a day, ſetting by them water and gravel , by which:manner 
of feeding they make them fo fat, that itis almoſt incredible, 

; I have heard it alſo confidently affirmed and related, thatin 
France that the Relator ſaw Carps fatted by being bound with their 
Noſes upright, and daily fed with whitebread and wine, whether 
their bodies were in the water or no I remember not ; This as 
he affirmed made the Carps exceeding fat and pleaſant, 

Mot certain it is, that darkneſs doth much conduceto the fat- 
ning of any creature, and alſo reſt and (leep, as appears by the 
Bears and Foxes in the Northern Climates. 

Gravel alſo not a little availeth, it being uſual that when Poul- 
trey are penned upand have loſt their appetite, being ſet where 
Gravel is , will greedilyeat it. 

Tame Ducks being much of the nature of Geeſe , that we ſhall ®f P««k» 
ſay the leſs of them , onely that they require more water to dab- 
ble in than do the Geeſe, and that they are not ſo good meat; 

There are ſome forts of them that lay great ſtore of Eggs, which 
are more to be preferred, and are diſtinguiſhed from theother 
by the turning up of their Bills, more than the other ſorts. 

Thereare alloa certain fort of D#cks kept onely to draw un- Of Decoy- 
to them, and as it were trappan whole Flights of Wilde-Ducks, Dice.” 
and bring , or conduct them to the places of their retirement, 
which are Pooles made on purpoſe; The manner and form where. 
of, and alſo of the breeding of theſe ſorts of Dacks, and the ta- 
king of the wild Fowl thepbaden with them, we leave to the more 
Skiltul in that exerciſe to treat of, 

Turks ys, Or Girmey-heus Or Cocks, area 1clancholy Fowl , as ap. 9f T« ty+ 

B b pears 
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pears by'their doleful cry , and the Anger that they feem to have 
againſt red colours , being poſleſt with a ſtrotg conceit that they 
are mocked/, by reaſon their own Comes or Wattels are red; They 
are a great feeder, devouring more-than they are'worth by far, if 
they are fed with Corn, but if let at liberty and have ranging 
room endugh , they feed on Herbs or the Seeds of Herbs,” without 
” any great charge or. trouble, except in the breeding , at which 
time they.require careful attendance,being an extream chill Bird, 
They are ſeldome very tat till the Winter be well ſpent, that 
. they forget their luſt , the cold weather gets thema [tomack , and 
the long nightsafford them much reſt, 
of Iigems- | . Severaliſorts of Figeoxs, or Doves there are,both wilde and tame, 
As Woed-pigeons, or Wood -Hneſts, Rock pigeons, Stock-doves, Thrthes 
doves.3 then there are Hoyſe-pigeons , luch as are uſually kept in 
Dove-cots, or Pigeon»bouſes.z. and divers ſorts of Tame-pigeons ted by 
hand, kept for their Jargenels of body, for their beauty, and diver. 
fity of colours, breeding almoſt every moneth in the year : But we 
(hall onely here treat of Pigeons kept in Dove-houſes that bring in, 
unto ſuch-that are priviiedged to keep them, a conſiderable yearly 
Advantage, with very little coſt or trouble, onely feeding of them 
inthe ſnowy ot froſty weather, when nothing is to be had abroad, 
and about Midſummer before Peaſe are ripe , which time they uſu- 
ally call Bexting-time , becauſe then neceſſity enforceth them to 
feed on the Bents, or ſeed of Beynet-graſs, no other food being then 


to be had 3 and uſually about that time have they ſtore of Eggs 
and young ones, which will otherwiſe be ſtarved nnleſs you help 
thetn z but the Dung of their Houſes will in a manner ſatisfie you 
for theic Meat, if carefully made uſe of. : 

To encreaſe# , There is nothing that Pigeons more affeft than Salt, for they will 


Sock of Pi- 
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pick mw the Mortar out of the p_ of Stone or Brick-walls, 
meerly for the ſaltneſs thereof,therefore do they ufually give them 
as oft as occaſion requires, a Lump of Salt, which they uſually call 
The Sel: C4. 1 $alt-Cat, made for that purpoſe at the Sa{terns , which makes the 
Pigeons much affect the Place, and ſuch that cauſually come there, 
uſually remain where oy finde ſuch good entertainment. 
afe fride, IE Aſa-fetida be boyled in Water , and the holes waſhed there- 
with , their Feathers will bear the (cent thereof about them , that 
whatſoever company they light into, will be ſo well pleaſed there- 
with , that they will bear them company home, to the great en- 
creaſe of your Stock. 

This hath been always eſteemed an excellent Drawer of Pigeons, 
either by waſhing the holes with water wherein it hath been boyl- 
ed, or teeding tkem with eat ſteeped in ſuch water. 

4 taked pieces But that which hath been experienced to have had the greateſt 

power to draw theſe Birds from their former homes tothe place 
you delire, is that you take a Bitch ( in her heat of luſt, or hot, or 
ſalt, as they uſually term it ) and after ſhe is flayed and bowelled, 
bake her inan Over, (ſome preſcribe to roſt her with Cummin- 
ſeed in her belly ) then lay her in the Pigeon-houſe, and if you have 
but few Pigeons there, you ſhall ſoon finde a wonderful encreaſe- 


This 
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This hath been an experienced, way to ſtock a decayed Houſe in a 


very ſhort time. : 
Theſe Birds are kept for their Beauty and magnificent Deportment, Of Swans. 


being the proudeſt, chaſteft, and leaſt ſuſtziner of Injuries of any 0- 
ther z Their Fleſh not ſo much regarded as the Fleſh of other Wa- 


ter-Fowl. 
Yet isthe Cignet a Noble Diſh at great Entertainments, which may Fatting of 
be fatted and made the more acceptable, by keeping them apart in *** 
a cloſe Pond, out of which they cannot get, having onely a little 
dry Graſs-plat to ſit and prune themſelves in, near tothe Water 
you ſhall place Tbs or ſoallow Veſſels, with Oats, Wheat, Barley, Dryed 
Mault, or ſuch like, ſome dry, and ſome in water, for them to feed 
on at pleaſure , and ſometimes caſt them ſome hot ſweet Grains on 
the Water 3 by this means in one moneth may they be fat. 
Theſe Birds are uſually kept for their excellent Beauty and De- Of Praculy. 
tent, yet they are beneficial alſo to the =__ where they are 
Love cleanſing them of Snakes, Adders,and ſuch like, their Chic- 
hens allo are good meat. 
It is a Birdalſo of Underſtanding and Glory, for being praiſed, 
he elevates and ſpreads his lofty Tail 3 and of Pride, for no ſooner 
doth he behold his feet , not thinking them compleat enough for 
ſo painted a Pageant, he lets his Tail fall for meer conceitz which 
ad appears by his Melancholly Poſture at the loſs of ſhedding of his 
Tail, till Nature hath renewed it. 
- In any place theſe may be kept for pleaſure and variety ; but in 0f cane Ptess 
laces near London, or ſome great City, for advantage. Jonts, and thi 
Mr. Hertlib hath the Relation of a Lady that kept ſo many near | 
Chelſey, that ſhe hatched two hundred in one Spring, whereof, that 
though many died , yet by far the greater part would come to per- 
fetion 3 Alſothat there are many near Londox, who keep. them to 
make profit of them , that they are very eafieto bring ug ; andro 
to keep, when they are once paſt the firſt moneth, for till then they 
muft be kept only with Ants Eggs, and fed with nothing elſe, which 
are caſily obtained 3 the firſt moneth being paſt , they are fed with 
Oats onely, requiring nothing elſe : But as they love to be kepe 
in Graſlie helds, ſo one muſt change them oft to freſh Grounds, be- 
cauſe they taint the Graſs 3 Alſo the Courts may be incloſed with 
Lathes, the Fence muſt be made high, and places of refuge cover- 
ed with Nets to keep the Hawk from them and their Chickens, 
which they more greedily deſire than any other Game whatſoever. 
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Over and above the Stock of Cattel, Fowl, &c. wherewith the 
Conntrey-Farm is generally repleniſhed , there are ſeveral ſorts of 
Inſe&s that being judiciouſly and carefully mannaged and order- 
ed, may bring into the Husbandmans Purſe no ſmall advantage z 
Among(t many of them that are uſeful in ſeveral Countreys, and to 


ſeveral ends and purpoſes, we have onely two, which are Beer arid 
Bb 2 Silk- 
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Silk-worns , that are familiarly known and preſerved amongſt us, 

whereof we ſhall treat apart. And firſt of Boos. crui2 * 45> 

- Being ſo commonly knownand kept in this Kingdom,that there 
is ſcarcely a Village (excepting.near great Ca#7es and Fomwyr) where 
they are not kept,” whereof there are ſo many ſeveral Tra#s writs 
ten and publiſhed full of Rules, Precepts, and Directions for. the 
ordering; preferving.; and' mannaging. theſe” profitable: Creatures, 


' both after the old and commonly known M-thod , -and-adcording' 


to ſuch new Wayvarid, Inventions that have been lately diſcovers 
edand experienced ,: for the Improvement and Advancement--ob 
the Ia come or Profit of thismolt admirable Creatures! Which ſe+ 
veral ways of ordering them being ſo multitfarivus,and:!the ſeveral 
Tradts written-on them ſoditiicult to obtain, ſo intricate tobe un« 
derſtood;. and their Rules and Directions fo different; and uticer- 


tam , and ſubje& ta to many groſs Errors and Miſtakes, I hope it 


will be an Acceptable Work to the Countrey.man;;! for meinthis 
placoto give you the moſt ſele& and approved Rwterand Directs 
ons that are diſperſed in ſuch ſeveral Authors, and to:diſcover 
unto you the many fallacies. and deceits that ſo;newbuld tead you 
unto , by. pretending- newer and more advantagious: ways of. or« 
dering them than beftare were known , who:themſchtes bad never; 
madea through Experiment .of what they publiſhed'} everrreſer- 
ving .unto the 1ngenions and Worthy  UTLEK the Praiſe: and: 
Reſpetts juſtly due unto him, for his moſt accurate and'excellent 


Piece on:this Noble Subject ; who hath as methodically and com- 


pleatly handled this Part, asever any Author 1nour Language 


. did any gther, belonging to the whole Myſtery of Agriculture,or in 


any wile relating toit; yet are there many Rules, Precepts, and 
Ways of Ordering theſe rwriors Creatures, not mentioned 10 his 
Book, elſe had it becn needleſs here to have laid any thing cons! 
cerning them. | | | 
There is no Creature to be kept about: our Rural Seat, that af-: 
fords unto us ſo much variety of:Pl:aſure, asthe Bee. Sr: 
In termi labor, at tenuis non. gloria: | '£ 
Although they areſmall, yet they are numerous, and although- 
they are buſted up and dawn. on poor and: mean things, yet the' 
Matter they c ollect 1s Kich.and Noble 3. They never reſt, nor ar& 


idle, bur in the extreameſt cold and wet ſeaſoxe,' In the Spring the' 


firſr warm Sun invites them abroad, to ſeek after Employment, 
which they daily follow, till the bitter Froſts, cold and ſtiff Winds, 
Nam pabula venti 
Ferre domunt probibent 
and great Rains kinder them. They are out early in the morning, 
you (hall hear them like Swarms humming on the Line-trees by 
the Sun-rifiag, when they ſend forth the fragrant ſcents from their 
Bloſloms 5 Alſo inthe Evening late ſhall you have them retura 
from their hard, yet pleaſant labors, 
At feſſe multa referunt ſe noe ninores, 
Crura thymo plenaz — TE | 
Idlenels is ſo deteſtable a Vice amongſt them, that they will not 


admit 
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admit of ir, nor tolerate it in any (fave their Soveraign) but 
every one is continually bufied -either abroad-in collecting their 


Food , or at home in building Combs , feeding. their young , or 


ſome other etmployment. \ 
Namque alig vidu invigilant, ( federe palto, 
| Exercentur agris.5 pars intra Septa domoruum. 

"There are no Creatures perſiſt in that Unity. and Amity one to- 
wards another ia the ſame houſe or habitation, they having no 
ftagle propriety in any thing they do or get 5 for whateverthey 

ather all have a part, if any be injured the other will revenge 
bis wrongs, a!thongt to the loſs of their lives. 

Their Hbour is not compulſive, every one aCting his part'vos 
hintarily , and ſeemingly contend , and endeavour to ontvyicach 
other in their nimble and expeditious voyages, where they ſo 
mightily lade themſelves, that matiy times'thetr decayed Wings 
are not able to ſupport them home. /' - *' + * OT, 

' Sepe etiam divis errando in cotibes alas 
Attrivere , ultroque animars ſitb faſce dedere 
Tanti#s amor florym , & gentratidi glvyia mellig, -'( -* 


Virg't, 


' What lying Creature can you keep about you, that:carryield - 


you more pleaſure, delight, and' profit, than theſe thar poſleſsſo 
ittle room, as a' ſmall partition oP your Garden{/that require no 
other houſes than what's made of Straw, anlefs' you will afford 
them a betterthat ſeek their own food throughoucthe year, if ju+ 
dicioufly'ordered , that require fo little trouble and attendance, 
as onely a careful inſpetion ſome few hours inthe day', 'mto your 
Apiary, ict the months of May and Juxe, and' the lending! unto 
them your aſſiſtance ſometimes in their defence againſt their'ene- 
mies., and to help them in their neceſſities , in the Vimter time and 
bad weather, when they cannot help themſelves, and that yield 
ſo conſiderable an yearly reward unto yon, for all your. care, 
, Pains, and induſtry about them. | | , 
There can be nothing kepr more advantagioiis than-an\ Apiary, 

according to the ſtock or ſum you Jay out 3 many a Countrey man 
hath raiſed a ſufficient livelyhood onely from theſe laborious 
Creatures, we need produce no Preſident for it; It is ſo uſual, 
Virgil alſo ſeems to hint as much where he ſaith: 

Corycium vidiſſe ſenems, cui panca reli; 

Jugera rtris erant, Nee fertilis illa Jwventis, 

| Nec pecori opportuna ſeges , nec comoda Baccho, 

Regnum £quabat opes animiss, ſeraque revertens 

No&c domum , dapibus menſas, onerabat inemptis. 

— Apibns fetis idem, atque examine mylto, 

Primns abundare. | 

But many are ready to object , that they will not thrive in this 

or that place, or with this or that perſon, and that ſometimes 
they thrive a year or two and no more, with many other ſuch 
Iike conceits, which if rightly conſidered,it is onely the ignorance, 
loathfulneſs, or willful negle& of the Keeper, or Miſter of them 


that occaſions theſe miſhaps , and TI queſtion not but if the due and 
orderly 
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orderly Rules hereafter mentioned be obſerved : but that they 
will equally thrive at all ſeaſonable times, and with all perſons; 
the places and other accidents conlidered. 

Principio ſedes Apibus , ” as. petends, Virgil. 

A convenient and neceſlary place is to be made choiceof for 
your Apiary 3 It is uſual for thoſe that have tut few, to place them 
in any corner of their Garden , or in their Courts or Backſidee, 
and\ſome in the Cloſes adjoyning to their houſes, others for wang 
of convenient room without doors, have ſet them in the lofts or 
upper rooms of their Houſes, and in all or any of theſe places, will 
this laborious Creature live, but not with that content , nor to 
that Advantage of the Bee-waſter as it more propitiouſly diſpoſed 
of, for either they have not ſufficient of the Sun wherein they 
principally delight, and which enables them for their employ- 
ment, or they are too much open to the Winds z which is a great 
hinderance to them in their return when laden, or they are ſub- 
je&t to Annoyances incident to fuch cloſe corners, and inconveni- 
ent places, which is a principal cauſe of their not thriving fo well 
as otherwiſe they might do, if better placed. 

Therefore where it is in your EleQtion what place to have, and 
intend to poſlaſs your ſelf of a conſiderable Stock of Bees, make 
aſquare Plat, and (everand divideitby irs ſelf, of capacity an- 
{werabletothe ſtock you intend to raiſe, but rather bigger than 
leſs, and rather long (extending from Eaft to eſt) than ſquare 
facing to the South, rather inclining to the Feſi than Eaft, be- 
cauſe of the Bees late returning home, that they may .not then 
want light : but ſome are of another opinion, that its beſt to ler 
them have the firſt Sun in themorning , that they may $0 early 
abroad, that being the moſt apt time for the gathering of honey; 
alſo have known Bees thrive very well having the firſt riſe of the 
Sun at their doors , and others not to thrive being detained ſome 
hours from it, by ſhaddowy Trees, and in another place by a Wall, 
but the ſureſt way is to let them have as much of both morning and 
evening Sun , asthe Places and Fences will give way to. 

Let it be ſecurely defended from high winds on every fide, ci- 
ther natural by Hills, Trees, &c, or Artificially by Houſes, Barns, 
Walls, Pales, Hedges, &c+ and let the higheſt Fences be on the 
North , theother ſhould be but low , or far diſtant , leſt it hinder 
the Sw, and alſo theirflightz alſolet there be no ill ſmells or ſa- 
yours neer it , nor that Poultry frequent the place. 

Let the ground of your Aptary be kept mowen, not digged, nor 
pared, becauſe it 1s too hot inthe Summer , and too cold in the 
Winter. 

Itis alſo very convenient to plant ſeveral Trees at ſome reaſo- 
nable diſtance from your Bees, as Plum-trees, Cherry-trees, Apple- 
trees, Filberts, Hazels, Thorns, &c. that they may pitchat ſwarm- 
ing time, neerat home, and not be in danger ot being loſt tor 
want of a lighting placez For want whereof you may ſtick up 
green boughs, and the Bees will pitch upon them, 

Alſo let not your Apiary be very far from your home, that you 
may 
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may be often with them at ſwarming time, and on ſeveral other 


occalions. | 


The common and uſual way is either 8fools or Begehes , Stools of the ſears 
are 'tiſed by moſt, and eſteemed the better, of the gwo , ſome ® foot jor 


whereof are of Wood, and ſome of Stome, the Wood are eſteemed 
the þerrer , the $toxe being ſo hot in the Sxwwmer, and cold in the 
Winter, Theſe Stools alſo are placed at different heights, ſome on 
the ground, others mounted aloft two food high, but iz edio ver- 
tw , about twelve inches is an indifferent; height ,. and fer a little 
ſhelving , that the Rain may 'runoff: Theſe Stoolralfa ought to 
be two'or three inches wider than the Hives you place upon them, 
with a place before a little broader for the Bees to light an« 

Theft Stools ought to ſtand at leaſt five foot the:onefrom the 
other, meaſuring from the middle of each other Stool;-.in ſtreight 
Ranks from Eaſt to W:ſt 5 which' Kinks if you place them one be- 
hind another, had need be (ix or eight foot aſunder, and the 8too/s 
of the'one Rank placed againit the open places or interyals of the 
other , place them notneer the Fences on neither {;de', nor be- 
fore, for hindering their flight. + Y Its 


ets. 


Benches are alſo uſed by many , ſomel have ſeen placed the one 0f B:act:s. 


above the other, and on eacha row of ſioeks of Bees, which al- 
though they may poſlibly thrive, yet is not in any wiſe conveni- 
ent; for Benches cannot be thought neceſſary unleſs you place the 
Hives neer together, which produces 'many incanveniencies; 
Alſo one cannot ſo ealily come at them , to trim, dreſs, or order 
them, where they ſtand ſo neer, or on Benches, as where they 
ſtand ſingly or apart. 

But if you intend to go through ſtitch with the work ,:and 
make a compleat Apiary worthy of your care and pains, and 
wherein you intend to place a part of your delight, you may 
make for every Stock of Bees you intend to keep, a ſquare Cott or 
Houſe of about two foot ſquare; and two foot and a half in 
=_ 7 , ſer on four Tegs about two inches above ground, and five 
or ſix inches within the ground, and covered over with Boards or 
Tyles to ca(t off the Rain, the back or north ſide being cloſed up, 
and the ſides reſpe@ing the Faſt and Feſt to have doorsto open 
and ſhut at pleaſure, with Latches or Haſps to them, the face or 
ſouth ſide to have a Falling-door to cover the one half thereof, 
which is to be elevated at pleaſure, and ſerves in the Summer time 
for a Pert-houſe, not onely to keep off the beating Rain from the 
Hives , but to defend them from the extream heat of the Sun, 
which about the mid-day is apt to melt their honey, . the other 
lower halt ſhould have two ſmall doors to open to either hand, 
Which will ſerve to defend the doors or the holes of the Hives 

from injurious Winds; when the Winter approacheth, and the 
cold Winds are like to injure your Bees , then may you faſten all 
your doors, which will as well defend your Bees trom the extre- 
mity of cold in the Winter, as extremity of heat 1n the Snzrmer, 
both injurjous to this innocent, and induſtrious Creature. 
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Cogit hyems, eademque Calor liquefaGFa remittit 
Utraque vis Apibis 'pariter metWends 3 
You may remember at the bottom of your little doors, to make 
an open ſquare place juſt againſt the Tee-bole, that the Bees may 
have ſome liberty (after you haveſhut the doors) to fly abroad; :, 
- Hereneeds no Hackle to defend'the Hivefrom Rain, nor is there 
any fear-of:wet or witide to annoy them 3 here may you place ay 
ſort of Hives, whether of Straw, Boards, Glaſs, or any other. thin 
whatſoever ,/ without any ſudden decay or loſs by the injuries of 
Weather, -which'by placing them abroad they are ſubject upto 
by the means of the fide-doors , eſpecially if , you make the Weſt- 
door to'opento the right hand , may you fit ſecure and obſerve the 
ſeveral workings uf 'the Bees in your Glaſs: Hives , it you are plea- 
fed ro mak&# uſe of them bur if not , you may at theſe places or- 
der, view, and obſerve them, better than whe they ſtand on na» 
ked Stools , and with. leſs offence tothe Bees ,' and more ſecurity 


to your ſelf. | 24h] t 
In the Winter time if your Apiaryſtand cold, and you fear the 


* extremity of Froſt may 1njure your Bees, you may within theſe 
* doors, ſtuff good ſweet Straw about your Hive , to keep the Bees 


the warmer. | 

But extremity of cold injureth not the Bees ſo mach in the Win- 
ter, as wet, which theſe caſes beſt preſerves them from , or as 
tight and the warm Beams of the S»n, at ſuch time when there is 
no proviſion abroad for them , againſt which this hoxſe or cot is a 
moſt certain preſervativez For when the doors are ſhut in ſuch 
moneths you are not:willing they ſhould, fly abroad , altbough 
the Sx {hine, yet they are dark , and unſenſible of ſo ſmall a heat, 
the Hive ſtanding fix or eight inches. within the doors, when after 
the common way of £rools or Bexches, the Sun calts his rays to their 
very doors, which warmth and light together excite them forth 
to the: expence of their proviſion , and the Joſs of many of their 
Hives, as isevident by trequent experience, the mildeſt and cleer- 
eſt Winters ſtarving and deſtroying the moſt Beesz and on the con- 
trary , thecoldeit and moſt frozen Winters beſt preſerves them 
it is alſo more plainly manifeſt , that in the Northern Regions, as 
Ruſia, Miſcovia, Ke, Bees do much more abound in the Woods 
than in thete parts, their #zxters being ſo dark and ſo cold, which 
by this way may in ſome meaſure be imitated. 

' Inthe Spring time allo there are feveral days that arc not fit for 
the Bees to beabroad inz at ſuch times may you keep the doors 
ſhut , leaving onely the under-paſlage open where ſuch that liſt 
may take the Air, though by far the greater part lye {till unſenfi- 
ble that the Spring is ſo near. But when you ſee the Weather 1s 
good , and that the low or Withy yields them employment, you 
{ct open your two under-doors , that the warmth and light of the 
Sun an! Air may encouragethem to work, otherwiſe you will 
hinder tarir early breeding, anda them ſlothfulz for I have 
had the experience, that by ſetting an ewpry Hive before a full, ex- 
? pecting 
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petting that by the continual paſſing of the Bees to and fro through 
that empty Hive, they might ſtock it, that ſo 1 might have had two 
Stocks tor one without ſwarining , but it framed not according to 
expeQation , the Z.:s in the inner Hive being ſofar removed trom 
the light and air became lazy, and did not encreaſe nor labour ſo 
well 2s thoſe that were otherwiſe ordered, therefore operi your 
doorsin time, but not roo carly for fear of the other extream, we 
can give you no certain time for it, becauſe the Springs vary, ſome- 
times two or three weeks. 

Several ſorts of Hives are uſed in ſeveral Countreys, but here 
in Ezeland they generally make uſe of two ſorts, either #jc- 
ker-Hives made with Spleets of Wood, and daubed with Cow- 
cloom tempered for that purpoſe , or Strawn-Hives made of good 
Wheaten-ſtraw bound with Bratnble, which are the beſt,and moſt 
uſual, that are yet common. | 

The' Wicker=Hives are ſtill at fault, the Loom moulderin 
away upon every occaſion , which is not in any wiſe ——_ 
for the Bees vcho love not to have any vents open, but their 


doors. 
There is great diverſity of opinion amongſt Authors, concern. The form and 


ing the bigneſs and form of the Hive, ſome preferring the high —_— "_ 
yn. narrow Hive, of three foor in height, and one in breadth; or 
of two foot broad, and two foot high, neither of which can be con- 
yenient; but that Form which is moſt round,and in quantity about 

half a buſhel and upwards, is moſt in uſe, and is eſteemed the beſt 

way , and fitteſt ſize for your purpoſez ſome you may have un- 

der half a buſhel for ſmall Swarms. 

Before you pnt any Swarm into a new Hive, you muſt make Pre{fag the 
the in-fide as ſmooth as may be, from the _ of Sticks and *** 
Straws, which much trouble the Bees, who ſpend much of their 
time in: gnawing them off ,- as in the night time you may obſerve 
ina few days after the Hiving. After that you have picked out 
the greateſt Sticks and Strawes , then rub the inſide over with 
a Sand-ſtone , and then linge it with a little flame of Straw , and 
wipe it clean. | 

Hives may be made of boards, either of an eight ſquare form of Won 
joyned together, or round with Hoops like a Milking-pail, flat on #** 
the rop. In theſe Hives, if they are made of Wood that hath no 
unſavory ſcent or taſte, as Deal, Beech, or ſuch like, the Bees will 
delight and breed as well as in either of the other , and they will 
laſt many yeares, and are freer from the Injuries of the Wea- 
ther, and ſeveral other Caſualties the other are ſubje&t unto, 
provided they are made with dry ſeaſoned Wood that is not 
apt to ſhrink, 

In theſe Hives of Wood may be made ſeveral Glaſ5-windows , at 9f Gluſen 
what height or diſtance you pleaſe, not onely for your obſerva- #*%*" 
tion of their work, which you may with much facility aud delight 
perceive how far they proceed, and in what time, but that the bees 
alſo may have the more light , a principal help and encourage- 
ment in their labours, 

Cc To 
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To every of thele Windows of Glaſs yuu ought to have a [mall 
and light Shztter of Wood to haps on the outſide of the Glaſs in cold 
weather , and atſuch times as the Su ſhines on that part of the 
Hive, it being ſubje& to both extreams of Heat and Cold , yet 
ſo as you may take them down at your pleaſure for your inſpetti- 
on, and leave ſuch always down during the Su wer, that are from 
the Sun-wards. | 

We have alſo an Experiment of Glaſſex-Hives, publiſhed by Mr. 
Hartlib in his Commonwealth of Bees, as invented by one Mr. W;1- 
| liem Mew Miniſter at Egflington in Gloceſter-ſhire , and thus writ- 
ten ; 

© The Invention is a fancy that ſuits with the Nature of that 
«Creature, they are much taken with their Graxdevr, and double 
©* their Tasks with delight 3 I took (ſaith he) fourteen quarts out 
* of one of the tranſparent Hives , double their quantity of others 
* they quickly paid me the Charges with their Protit, and doubled 
<* it with pleaſure. And in another place thus : ; 

&« They ſerve onely to give me an Account of the daily In-come, 
&* and a Diary of their Negotiations, whereby it I ſpend (faith he) 
& half an hour after Dinner or Supper, I know what hath been 
&« done that day ; can ſhew my friends the Queens Cells, and ſome» 
< times her Perſon , with her Retinuez ſhe afforded me fourteen 
& quarts, Or near upon , in one year, andit the reſt afford ten a 
« piece, I think it a tair ga:n: ihereis not a Hzve to be ſeen about 
© my Houſe, nor a (hilde ſtung in a year 3; My A4piary conliſts of a 
*Row of little houſes, two Stories high, two foot apart, which! 
© finde as cheap at ſeven years end as Straw Hackles , and far more 
* handlom. Th; far Mr. Mew. 

Wealſo in the ſame Book finde the deſcription of a Bee-hive made 
of Boards of an OFogenal Form , with a Glaſs-window on the back- 
{ide of it, for the obſervation of their work,the, reſt of the inſide of 
the Hive lined with 144t made of Ruſhes , three of theſe were ſer 
one on the other, with open paſlages between each of them, which 
produced theſe effetts, viz. 

In May (faith the Relater) we put in two Swarms toge- 
ther, leaving the places to go in, open onely in the lower- 
moſt , but all the paſſage-holes open from box to box; in the 
middlemoſt they firſt began their Combs, then in the lower- 
moſt, before they had Flled the middlemoſt, and ſo continu» 
ed till they had filled both z which before they had quite fini- 
ſhed, they began to make two little Combes in the Uppet- 
box 5 (Fc. h 

The Combs in the lower Stories were well repleniſhed with Ho- 
ney, and ſuddenly, but theſe little Combs inthe upper , they quite 
deſert. Thus far that Relation. 

Theſe are the ſeveral Deſcriptions and Forms of Bee-hives we 
have met withal publiſhed , bur it is reported that there are ſe- 
veral otii-r Forms and Faſhions made,and that with very gocd ſuc- 
cels,as well tor the advantage of the Beez,as pleaſure of the Bee-Ma- 
ſter, by {cveral Worthy and Ingenious Perſons. It would be = 
muc 
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muefi for their Credit and Reputation, and exceeding fatisfa- 
ftory to others, it ſuch their Inventions arid Obſervations were 
made pnblick. 

As for my own particular, I have made many and difficult Ex- 

riments and Eſſays towards the Advancement of the Profit and 
Plealure of this Induftrious Animal , and have made uſe of moſt 
of the former forts of Bee-hives, and framed feveral others, with 
remedies and proviſions for ſuch Inconveniences and Omiſſions I 
found in the other; and have with as much caution obſerved the 
Operations and Nature of Bees throughout the whole year, as my 
occaſions would give way to,and nay ok capacity could appre- 
hend , as you may finde by the ſequel of this Trats 3 yet have | not 
finiſhed ro attain the right 1/e1hod, or way of ordering them, as I 
principally aim at 3: the two unſeaſonable years for Bees 1665, and 
1667: and my preſent removal, preventing the greateſt part of my 
Delign 3 It alſo being the work of a year, or at leaſt that part of 
time that comes but once a year, to make one Experiment or Ob- 
ſervation ; And the Obſervations already publiſhed which ought 
to be a Guide, prove rather an ez Fatuns to lead one out of the 
way, than an 7zdex to point out the truth , as we ſhall hereafter in 


this Book make appear. 
But before we have done with the Hives, wemuſt not forget 


' the Splecting of them. The way they uſually (pleet theordinary 


Strawn and daubed Hives, every Conntrey Coridon underſtands 3 
As for our Wooden or Glaſs Hives, ſome preſcribe that there be 
three down-right ſticks from the top to the bottom , and about 
two ſmall Hoops faſtened unto them at convenient diſtances , 
which will -- Ara ſerve for the faſtening and ſupporting of 
the Combs , which way I have uſed, its beſt to let the perpendi- 
cular ſticks extend tothe bottom, forthe Bees the better to crawl 
up by them to the Combs : but you may have onely down-right 
ſticks, or any other wayes placed, as beſt agrees with the 
Form of your Hive, ſo that there be not too wide Interyals 
between. 

Having prepared ſuch Hives you deſign to make uſe of , the 
onely way to ſtock them is by putting Swarms into them , not= 
withſtanding I have many times attempted to entice , and enforce 
them withour ſwarming (confiding too much on the Writings and 
Reports of other men) out of their own old habitations, into my 


new Hives. 
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The one way I uſed was this, I fet an empty Hive before 2 $954 Ex: 
full, that the Bees paſſing from their o/d through the new ang prrimencs to 


empty Hive, might chooſe rather to live therein, than go forth 
in Swarms to feek another 3 but the long and darkſom paſſage, 
being of Strawn Hives, made the Bees lazy ( as before we noted) 
together with the unſeaſonableneſs of that year, that the Bees did 


not breed any more than to maintain their old Stock , ſo that my 


Experiment became fruitleſs. 
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Then preſumingon that principle, that the Bees always begin 
their work above, and ſo work downwards, 1 took an old Stall 
of Bees, and long before breeding-time, inverted the ſame with 
the Skirts upwards, .and the tops downwards, in an hollow Stool 
made for that purpoſe, and placed thereon one of my new woods. 
en Hives, with Glaſs-windows thereto , baving a bottom which co. 
vered the whole Vnder-tive, ſave onely a wide hole in the middle, 
through which the hole Stock of. Bees had their pallage in my new 
Hive, and ſo out at the door of my-new Hive, they continually 
pailed to and fro 3, In the Summer time when the Under-hive was 
over full they took to.the top of the New Hive, and buile there 
ſome few Combs; which before Winter when their number leſlon- 
ed, and the Vnder-hive was able to contain: them all, they deſer- 
ted, aud did not according to my expectation forſake their old 
Stock , and take altogether to the New , although the ſame were 
above them, and the old one nader them 3 Bur in all probability 
| had had a greater number of Combs, and a greater Stock of Bees, 
and they alſo would have continued longer , which would much 
have elucidated this experiment, had it not fallen out to be in 
ſach a year that few Stocks yielded any Swarms, 

Another way | made uſe of was ti:is , thinking the Bees would 
leave no place above them uninhabited ,'I cut off the top of a 
Strawn-Hive until I had made a paſlage through the top of the 
Combs. and thereon | placed one «©t mv Glaſſer-bives with a bot- 
tom and a hole in the midſt thereot, rhrough which I uſed all the 
means I could ro provoke the B-esto paſs, but in no wiſe would 
they, foi as ſoon as they were in the upper, though light by means 
of the glals, yet they immediately returned. 

Allo 1 placed ſeveral Stocks in Strawn-bives on Wooden hives 
with Gluſs-wind«-ws,, and left convenient pallage out the one into 
theother , with a coverallo to the hole that paſſed between the 
two Hives, which | might move at pleaſure; I alſo ſtopped the 
doors of the Strawa-hive that they had no other pallage, than 
through the #ood:n-hive , wherein at Swarming-time they built 


-many large Combs and ſtored them well with Honey (it being a 


good year for Breeding of Bees wherein I made this experiment) 
but when the cold weather came, and the number of Bees began 
to leſſen , which they always do againſt the Winter, they crow- 
ded all up intothe upper Hives, carried up;or ſpent the Hoey in 
the new Combs, and deſerted them, leaving them as an empty 
Spectacle through the Glaſs-windows. | 

The one of thele Stocks about Swarming time, having a good 
quantity of Bees in the under Glaſs-hbive, I ſhut the paliage be- 
tween the upper and lower Hive with the ſhutter made tor that 
purpole, and took away the upper Stock, and ſet it in another 
place, thinking thereby to have two Stocks for one (tt e Zees being 
as equally divided as might be)yet the Bees in the under-b:1ve baving 
Joſt cheir old paſſage, or not having their Kizg or 9xecn, or for 
ſume caule or other , didnot like their Habitation very well, but 
ntwo or threedays were molt of them gone into their old Hive 


or 
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or loſt, which compelled me (for further tryal ſake) to place the 
one over the other as beftore,ſo then they fel again to their buſineſs, 
ſo that by any way hitherto Eſſayed, 1 cannot diſcover any way 
how to encreafe'my Stocks as to number, without giving them 
leave to Swarm, or go forth in Companies from their own homes 
(avit were) with their Priace or Leader to {eek a new habitation, 

Put having thus far ſpent much time and' labour tounderſtand 
the nature of theſe wonderful and induſtrious Creatures, and fin- 
ding theſe Atrempts not ro anſwer my expeCtation,l was unwilling 
to defiſts che Errors of one uſually leading to the diſcovery of 
anotherand better Experiment., but began a new way, and more 
probable than the other z which is, in every Bee-hive of wood with 
Gli(r-windows | had a large Pipe of about two inches ſquare in the 
clear, that carne from the top of my Hive to the bottom , openat 
both ends , at the bottom it was cut orrthe four lides, Arch-wiſe, 
that the Zees might on every ſide aſcend freely up the Pipe, I fitted 
a piece of wood into this Pipe, to-preventthe bees from making 
atty Combs therein, until ſach rimeas the Swarm putin it, ſhould 
fill the Hive , 'then would 1 place another of the ſame ſort and fa- 
ſhioned Hives on the top thereof, with his door open alſo, (kaving 
firſt taken out the ſtoppel fitted to the Pipe ) that the Zees from 
the bottom of their own work might aſcend through that Pipe into 
the newly placed Hive, which way when they had oncediſcovered 
doubtleſs they would rather take to than ſwarm; by which means 
It is moſt probable you may multiply your Stocks, by placing Hive 
upon Hive ad infinitum , and drive your Bees, &c, which I had 
throughly proved, had not my removal prevented me, that I can 
promiſe you no aſſurance of the effect, but hopeto give a better 
account thereof in a few years, diſcovering thus tar of what 1 have 
ſeen and made experiment of, that you 'might either avoid thoſe 
Difficulties and ErrorsI met withal, and proceed on ſuch wayes 
that ſucceeded well , and are in probability to anſwer what your 
deſire is. | 

Where your deſign is for multiplication of your Stocks, there re bigne(s of 
its beſt to make your Hives the ſmaller, and where you aim at S=«ms or 
great quantities of Honey , there make them the greater ; ſothat Stocks of Beth. 
in caſe you cannot prevail in the one , it may nevertheleſs be a 
conſiderable ard ſure Advantage in the other, as is evident in 
Mr. Mewes Experiment of his tranſparent Hive, out of one of 
which he took fourteen quarts of Honey , then its very probable 
the Hive held twice as much, for the Wax, Bees, and vacant places, 
ſo that his Hive was of an extraordinary bigneſs, and yielded an 
extraordinary Advantage, 

Alfoin the other before-mentioned Experiment, the Orgonal 
Boxes or Hives are of a very great bigneſs, at leaſt ewo toot wide, 
and of about fifteen inches deep, into which they put two Swarms 
together, which filled two of them in the firſt Summer. 

Alſo in the Hiſtory ( Butler brings in his Feminine Monarchy) of 
the Bees that fetled over Vives his Study , having fo much room, 
what an incredible Maſs of Honey was there produced ! k 

| There- 
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Swarming, 


To make them 
Swarm. 


Therefore we cannot but urge this as a part of good Husban- 
dry, to have a Set of well-made Hives tranſparent , or with lights 
of a good capacity , orto beadded the one above the other, as 
we ſaid before; although it be onely for the encreale of Honey, 
and another Set of ſmaller Hives onely for increaſe of Swarmss 
for a few Hives in a thriving condition, and well ordered, will 


-yield you Bees enough ro Stock many of your larger Hzves, 


"If the Spring be mild, calm, and ſhowring, then is it good for 
Swarms, and they will be the earlier, but it it prove a cold, dry, 
and windy Spring , ſuch as were 1665 and 1667 , then will there 
be but few Swarms that year, and thoſe alſo very backward. 

About the middle of May in an earlySpring you muſt begin to look 
after them , and obſerve what you can of the uſual ſigns that pre- 
cede their ſwarming, that you may be the more watchful over 
thoſe that require it when the Hiverare full (before which the 
will never Swarm) they will caſt out their droves, yea althou 
they be not quite grown : '{econdly, the Bees will hover about the 
doors in cold evenings and mornings: thirdly, there will be moiſt- 
neſs and ſweating upon the Stool : fourthly, they run haſtily up 


and down, fiftly,they ly out in ſultry evenings and mornings, 


and go in again when the Ayris clecr. 

If the Weather be warm and calm , the Bees delight to riſe, but 
eſpecially ina hot gleam, after a ſhowr or gloomy Cloud hath ſent 
them home together , then ſometimes they firit gather rogether 
without at the door, not onely upon the Hive, but upon the 
Stool alſo , where when you {ce them begin to hang in Swarming- 
time and not before, then be (ure they will prelently riſe it che 
weather hold. 

Toly forth continually under the Stool, or behind the Hive, 
&c. eſpecially towards the middle of June, is a ſign or cauſe of 
not ſwarming; for when they have once taken toly forth, the 
Hive will always ſeem empty , as though they wanted company, 
then will they have no mind to ſwarm. 

Alſo much ſtormy and windy weather , will not ſuffer them to 
Swarm when they are ready , and that makes them ly out, and 
the longer they ly out, the more unwilling they are to Swarm. 

Another cauſe of their lying forth, is continuall hot, and dry 
weather, eſpecially after the Solſtice, which cauſing plenty of 
Honey both in Plants and Dews, their minds are ſo ſet upon that 
their chiet delight, that they have no leiſure to Swarm, although 
they might molt ſafely come abroad in ſuch weather. 

Firſt keep the Hive as cool as may be, by watring and ſhaddow- 
ing both it and the place where it ſtandetb, and then enlarging the 
the door to give them Ayr, move the Cluſter gently with your 
bruſh, and drive them in. 

If yet they ly forth and Swarm not, then the next calm, and 
warm day about noon, whileſt the Sz ſhineth , put in the better 
part with your bruſh, and the reſt gently ſweep away from the 
Stool, not ſuffering them to cluſter again, theſe riſing in the calm 
heat of the Syn, by their noiſe as though they were Swarming, 

will 
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will make the other to come forth perhaps unto them, and ſo they 
may $Warm. | | "OW | 

It this ſerve not but they ly forth ſtill, then reax, the Hive 
enqugh to let themin, and cloom up the Skirts all but the door 3 
If this ſucceed nctythere is no remedy, ..,,. EE] | 
- The ligns of 4fter-ſwarms are more certain, when the Prixe> Sign of efter- 
ſwarm is gone, about the eighth or tenth, evening; after , when **" 
another. brood is ready , and again hath oyerfilled the Hi, the 
next Prince beginneth to tune in her trgble voice, a mqurntyul an 
begging notez Then in a day or two (hall you hear the old Ayes 
in her baſe Note reply, andas itwere conſent 3 In the morning be; 
fore they Swarm, ,they come down neer the Stool , and there they 
call ſomewhat longer , atthe: very time, of; Swarming , they. de- 
ſcend to the Stool , where anſwering que another in more earn- 
eſtmanner, with thicker and ſbriller gotes,. the. multitude come 
forth in great haſte, gc. WAS M7. | 
If the prime Swarm be broken , the ſecond will borh call and 
Swarm the ſooner, it may be the next day., and after that a third, 
and ſometimesa fourth : but al] uſually withzo a fortnight 3 ſome- 
times alſo a Swarm will caſt another that year. | 

When the Swarm is riſen, it is the uſual cuſtom to play them a Ringing 
- fitof Mirth upon a Pan, Kettle, Baſon, or ſuch like, In{trumenr, _ 
upon pretence to gather them together, and make them ſettle, 
which cuſtom ſeems to be very ancient as Y3rgil witneſleth, 

Timmituſque Cie, & matris quate cymbala circum, & Cc. 

And notwithſtanding this hath been agcounted , and found to 
be needleſs, and by Levet in his treatiſe of Bees eſteemed as a ridi- 
culous toy, and moſt abſurd Invention, and rather hurtful than 

rofitable , becauſeall great noiſe doth diſquiet and hurt them, 

e ſaith he had above four Swarms in a year, without the loſs of 
one, When his Neighbours having a far leſs number, and uſing 
this kinde of Juggling, loſt divers; alſo ZB»tley makes no other ute 
of it, than where there be many Apiariec neer, publickly to notifie 
the time and place of their riſing , that ſo a juſt and open claim 
may be laid unto the Swarm, eſteemed the pretended reaſon of 
ſtaying the Swarm to be a meer fancy. 

But if they fly aloft, or are like to be gone, caſt duſt amongſt 
them to make them come down... 

When your Swarm hath made choice of a lighting place, you wiving of 
ſhall quickly ſee them knit together , in form of a Core, Pinaple, or *'* 
Cluſter of Grapes, when they are fully ſettled, and the Core hath 
been a white at the biggeſt, then Hive then. 

Firſt (having in ſtore ſeveral Hives of ſeveral bignelles) make 
choice of a Hive proportionable in bigneſs to your Swarm , that 
the Brees may go neer tofillit that year ; but rather under Hive a 
Swarm than over Hive them. 

Then rub the Hive with ſweet Herbs, as Thywe, Savory, Aarje« 
rom, Banlm, Fennel, Hyſop, Mallowes , Bean-tops , &c. and with a 
branch of Haſc!, Oak, Willow, orany other of the aforeſaid Herbs, 


but rather of the ſame Tree whereon the Swarm lighted ; wipe 
the 
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the Hive ctean, and dip ſuch ſprig or branch into Metb, or fair 
water mixed witha little Hoxey, or with 24i/k and Salt, or Salt 
onely, and therewith beſprinkle the Hive. 

Then having firſt drank a cup of good Beer, 'and waſhed your 


hands and face therewith, or being otherwiſe defended , if the 


\\ Fellows; butif not in fight, then Hive them bot 


A'bener way. 


Bees hang upon a bough , ſhake them into the Hive, and ſer the 
fame upon a Mantle or Cloath on the Ground, -as is uſual , or you 
indycut'6ff the Bongh if it be ſmall, *and lay it on the Mantle or 

loath, atid'ſer the Hive over it, which is the better way. + \ 
"If they light neer the ground lay 'your Cloath under them, and 
ſhake thei down', and place the Hive over them , and ſuch Zeez 
that gather together without the Hive , wipe them gently with 
your bruſh towards the Hwve, andif'they take to any other place 
than the'Hzve , wipe thert off gently with your bruſh, and rub 
the place with Magwort, Morgan, Wormwood, Archangel, or other 
bitter or noiſome Weeds, or Herbs. y 1 

Then '{&'the Swarm as neer as you can-to the lighting place, 
till all bequiet,and every oneknows his own home. 

If the swarmz part and hght in fight one of another, let alone 
the greater, and diſturb the leſſer part, and = will fly to their 

in two ſeveral 


Hives, attd bring rhem together, and ſhake the Bees out of the one 
Hive, on the Mantle whereon the other Hive ſtands, and place 


the other full Hive on them, and they 111 all take ro it, 7 

If it happen that your Swarzrs come late, after the middle of 
Janc, arid that they are ſmall, under the quantity of a peck, then 
putrwo orthree of them together, whether they riſe the ſame 
day or mn'divers; for by this uniting they will labour carefully, ga- 
ther ſtore of wealth', and ftoutly defend themſelves againſt all 
enemies. The mannerof uniting is thus. t 

In the evening when it waxeth dark, having ſpread a Maztle on 
rhe ground neer unto the Stool where this united Swarm ſhall 
ſtand , and 1era pairof Reſts, or two ſupporters for the Hives, 
knock down the Hive out of which you intend to remove your 
Bees, upon the Reſts, then lifting up the Hive a little, and clap- 
ping it between your hands toget out the Bees that ſtick in it , lay 
it down ſide ways by the Bees, and ſet the Stock or Swarm to which 
you would add them , upon the Reſts, or Supporters over them, 
and they will forthwith aſcend into the Hive, thoſe that remain 
in the empty Hive by clapping it will haſten after their company, 
then when you have gotten theta all in, either that night or car- 
ly in the next morning , place the Hive on the Stool, &c. 

Place the Hive , wherein you have newly put your Swarm you 
intend to drive into another , in a place that the Skirts may be up- 
permoſt,and ſet the other upon him, binding them about the Skirts 
with a long Towel, and ſo let them ſtznd till the morning, and 
the Eces will all aſcend, that you may the next morning ſet the 
Receiver on a Stool, and thus may you put three or four Swarms 
together , but obſerve to unite them the ſame evening or the next 
at fartheſt, that they ſwarm, leſt having made Combs, they are the 
more unwilling to part from them. Ia 
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In theſe ſeveral ways of dealing with Beez,it is good to defend ones Defence «- 
ſelf as well as may be againſt their ſtinging,which to ſme perſons 8/55. 
proves very troubleſome, eſpecially if they are uncleanly, or have 

any ill ſcent about them,therefore with caution muſt they be ratn- 

pered withal; Some onely drink a Cup of good Beer.and finde that 
ſufficient,others waſh their hands & face therewith,which proves a 

good defence,l have gone amongſt them in their greateſt Arger and 
Madneſs , onely with a handful of ſweet Herbs in my hand , fanning 

about my face, as it were to obſcure and defend it, alſo if-a Bee do 

by accident buze about you being 2nprovided, thrult 'your face 
among(t a parcel of Bonghs or Herbs,& he will deſert you; But the 

molt ſecure way of all, and beyond the compleateſt Harneſs yet pu- 
bliſhed, 1s to have a Net knit withſo ſmall Meſhes that a Bee cannot 

paſs through,and.of fine Thred or Silk, large enough to.come over 

your. hat, and to lie dgwn.to the coller of your Doublet, through- 

which you may perfetly ſee what you.do without any danger, ha- 

ving alſo on a good pair of Gloves, whereof Woolen are the belt. - 

But if the Bee happen to catch you unawares, pull out theſtingas ,,, 
ſoon as you can;Some preſcribe to waſh the ſame with your ſpittle,: ging of « Bee: 
and ſay that that will prevent ſwelling ,. others commend the rub- 
bing thereon the Leaves of Marigolds, Honſeleek, Rue, Mallowes, Toy, 
Holyhock and Vinegar, Salt and Vinegar, and divers other things,but 
the molt ſure & natural remedy is to heata piece of Iron in the fire, 
or for want of that to take a live Cole,& hold it as neer and as long 
to the place as you can poſlibly endure it ; which will ſympatheti- 
cally attract the hery venom,that by the ſting was left in thewound/ 
and give you animmediate eaſe and cure; the ſame it will effe& on 
the bitings or ſtingings of Snakes or other venemousCreatures,and 
its probable on the bitings of madDogs:but of thisin another place. 

As ſoon as a Swarm hath entered his Hive, they immediately (if Of tbe Zee 
the weather permit) gather Wax and build Combs, that in a few *"t 
daystime there will be ſeveral large and compleat Combs ; they ly 
ſothick about them , that its impoſlible one quarter of them can 
' be imployed at once, untill the Combs are brought to a conſidera- 
ble length , and then a great part of them may be imployed in f1- 
ling them, the reſt in finiſhing their Cells or Combs. 

Its a difficult matter in our tranſparent Hives, to diſcern how 
theſe admirable Creatures frame their cutious Workmanſhip , by 
reaſon they are ſo numerous, that they generally cover their whole 
Work, that unleſs the Bees alſo were tranſparent (as B»tler terms 
it) it cannot bediſcerned 3 But through the Glaſs you may ob- 
ſerve how they carry up their far fetch goods, and what a mighty 
ſtir they make, and how perpetually buſic they are, andin a cleer 
day when molt are abroad, eſpecially towards the end of the Sum- 
mer, alſo when their young Bees are fit for ſervice and are abroad 
wek are thoſe chiefly that hide ſo much of the Combs)then may you 
plainly diſcern their Combs & Cells filled with bright & cleer Honey. 

Their numbers alſo towards the end of the Summer , begin to ryaant: ef 
leſſen, which gives you a great advantage of beholding them and ee. 
their workz For in their proſperity at i and — 
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after, they are far more in number than in the 4#t4wn, or Winter, 
as you may eaſily diſcern between the quantity and number of a 
Swarm,and thoſe you kill when you take them 3 For the Bees of the 
laſt years breed, do now by degrees.,walte and periſh, by their extra- 
ordinary labour their wings decay, and failthem 3 So that a year 
vith ſome advantage is the uſual age of a Bee, and the young only 
of the laſt Spring ſurvive and preſerye the kzndetill:the xext.. 
. There are ſeveral. things that are injuriousto Bees , and much 
hinder their proſperity, ifnot prevented, SELIEKN 
I. Noiſe, which may in part be remedied by the-(cituation of the 
Apiary , free from the Nojſes of Carts and 'Coaches , the found of 
Bells, from Ecchoes, Kc. | wx 4:2 of | 
2. Smock, 1 have known that when Land hath been bxr- baited 
nearunto an Aptary , and the winde brought the ſmoak towardsit, 
that a great part of the Bees intercepted by the ſmoak in.their 
flight , have been deſtroyed, which is a principal cauſe that Bees 
thrive not in, or near a great. Town. Its | 
3- | Hl 3xcells alſo are very offenſive to them, as before we 


noted. 7 1 


4+ TI Weather , as Windes, Rain, Cold, Heat , &c. prevented by 
the ſcituation and fencingthe Apiary , and ordering the Stocks, as 
before. i | " LEP | | | 
5. The uſe, Birds, and other devouring Creatures, which are 
to; be deſtroyed, as hereafter we (hall ſhew-you. 

6. Noiſom Creatures, as Toads, Frogs, Snails, Spiders, Moths, &c. 
which you muſt endeavor' to keep out of your Apiary , and alſo 
cleanſe. your Hives ever and anon from theſe Vermine. 

7. Hernets and Waſps, in ſuch years wherein they abound, prove 

eat enemies to theiBees, by robbing them of their wealth, which 
are deſtroyed by placing near the door of the Hive a glaſs Vial half 
full of Cider, Yerjuice, ſowre drink, or ſuch like, wherein they go 
and never return. 

8. Bees themſelves prove the greateſt enemies, both by flehting 
and r9bbjrg. Several occaſions provoke the Bees to fight, which if 
the battel be but newly begun , may be hindred by ſtopping up the 
Hive cloſe, where they begin to fight; or if'it be ſo far gone that 
moſt of the Beer are out, and that the Confli& is very great, the ca- 


ſting up of duſt amongſt them was the ancjent way to pacihie them, 
as Virgil witneſleth : 


Hi matus animorum , atque bec certamina tata 
Pulveris exigni jau compryſſa quieſcent. 


But Batley condemns this Cuſtgm , and alſo of caſting drink a+ 
mongſt them, * 

To keep and preſerve your Bees from Robbers , which are very 
uſual both in the Spring and Antwrn,you muſt be ſure to cloom up 
tire Hives yery Clole, {leaving the doors very ſmall, and according 


--- 'ttheſeafon of the year,to widen,and ſtreighten them, as you may. 


obſervein the Kalengay towards the cnd of this Book inſerted. 
. The 
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"The beſt time to remove an old Stock , is a little before , or a ——_—— 


little after ch lms , or if you have overſlipt that time, then a- 
bout the end of Febrzary, or beginning of March, before they go 
much abroad, leſt it prevent their Swarmingz or you may remove 
any time of the Winter , though not ſo well as inthe. atoreſaid 


Seaſons. 
For the removing of a Swarm, its beſt todo it the evening next 


after the Hiving. | 

Let the Weather be fair as near as you can when you remove, 
and Jet it be done in the Evening, when all the Bees are 

ier. 
be beſt way is thus, Take a board about the breadth of the 
bottom of the Hive you intend to remove, and in theeyening, or 
twoor three evenings before you remove your Stock, lift it up 
and bruſh the Bees that are on the Stool forwards, or let the. board 
bea little ſupported by two ledges, to prevent the death of the 
Bees on the Stool z on this board ſet your Stock , and ſo let them 
ſtand till you remove them, when you come to remove them, ſtop 
up the door of the Hive, and ſet the.board whereon the Hive ſtan- 
deth on a Hand-barrow,and carry them to the place you intend,and 
there place them, by which means they are not at all diſturbed, nor 
a Bee injured, nor the Hive, nor Combs cruſhed by the ſqueezing of 
the Cloath, nor yet a Cloath uſed about them. 


This of all other things belon ng to an Apiary is of leaſt uſe, firſt of the feeding 


becauſe Bees that have not a probable ſtock of Honey to ſerve them * 
over the Winter , are not fit tobe keptz And then becauſe they 
that are Bee-maſters, and have not care enough of them to kee 
them from ſpending that ſtock they have in the Winter time, mu 
not expect to reap any conſiderable Advantage by this profitable 
Creature, norl preſume will ever take ſo much pains and care ag 
is required in feeding them. 

Yet are there ſome Stocks of Bees in the Spring time , that may 
ſeem worthy our care to preſerve them, viz. Such that having 
but a thin ſtock of Honey, and a good quantity of Bees, by means 
of a cold, dry, and unſeaſonable Spring cannot make ſuch timely 

roviſton, as in other years they might have done, yet in all pro- 
þabiticy may prove an excellent Stock. It would provea piece of 
groſs. neglet of our own advantage, and a piece of cruelty to theſe 
diſtrefled Animals, if we ſhould not lend our afliſtance, 


Bret. 


Which may be ſeveral wayes applyed , but beſt by ſmall mo of 


Canes or Troughs conveyed into their Hives, into which you /* 
may put your Food you give them, which mult be daily con- 
tinued till the Spring ſeaſon affords them eaſie and ſufficient pros 
vilion abroad , becauſe at that time their Combs are full of young 


Bees. 


Of all Food. Honey is the beſt and moſt natural,which will go the rod ſor Bee! 


farther if it be mixed well witha moderate proportion of good 
[weet Wort 5 ſoine preſcribe toa(ts of Bread | —_ in ſtrong Ale, 
and put into the YBre-hrve , whereof they will not leave one crum 
remaining s ſome alſo adviſe to put into the Hive dry Meal or 
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Anexperiment 
for improving 
of Bets. 


A ſingular 65- 
ſervation con- 
'cerning the 

ſeed of Bets, 


Of the fruit 
and profit of 


Beer. 


Driving of 
Bats. 


Flour of keans, others Bay-ſalt, roaſted Apples, &c. which are all 
very good. 

Take a handful of Bawz, one dram of Camphire , halt a dram of 
Musk diſſolved in Roſe-water , as much yellow Bees-wax as 1s fut- 
ficient, Oyl of Roſes at mach s ſtamp the Bauim and Eaxxphire very 
well, and putthem into the Wax melted with the Oyl of Koſer, 
and ſo make it up into a Maſs, let it cool before you put in the 
Muck, for otherwiſe the heat will fume away moſt of the ſcent 
5, | 

Take of this M/} as much as an Hazel-nut , and leave it within 
the Bee-bive, it will much encreaſe the number of your Bees 3 You 
ſhall alfo find both in Howe'y and Pax three tines more profit than 
otherwiſe you ſhould have had. Commonwealth of Beez. 

In Kemper-land th Germany ( ſaith mine Author ) I have ſeen a» 
bout forty great Bee-hives, which contain when they are fall about 
ſeventy pound weight in Hoyeg , placed near a great Field ſown 
with Back-wheat 3 And it was related to tie of a truth by the 
Inhabitants, that the Bees did ſuck ſuch plenty of Hoxey out 
of it , that in a fortnights time the ſaid Hives were all filled 


' therewith. | 


Alſo 4miſe-ſeed ſown near the Apiary is eſteemed an extraordi- 
nary delightſoom food for Bees. | 

The principal aim of the moſt Bee-waſters is advantage , andie 
hath been the general deſign of Experimegnters to diſcover which 
way this moſt induftrjous and vrofitabl reatufe tmay be multi- 
plied and maintained with the leaſt expence , care, and trouble, 
and alſo to the greateſt Advantage 3 For they require no more 
than a Houſe of Straw, unleſs you can afford them a better; their 
Food they feek Where it 'will never advantage you, nor any elſe, if 
they have it not : Your circumſpection and care onely is required 
to order and preſerve them , which alſo is but little if you under- 
ſtand their natures and temper, and wil ſeem much leſs if you make 
it one of your Exerciſes of delight and pleaſure. 

Yet do they return you an extraordinary recompence and re- 
ow -% what ever you beſtow on them, as before we have ob- 

erved. 

But that which hath been principally deſigned , is to findeout 
ſome ways or means how, or after what manner the Fruit and Pro- 
fit of Bees may be taken without the Joſs of their Hives, it being a 
ſeeming aCt of Cruelty to deſtroy the Lives of theſe moſt induſtri- 
ous Creatures, to rob then of their goods. 

The one way that hath been uſed to this purpoſe, is the driving 
of Bees, after this inanner : In September , or any time after they 
have done breeding, elſe will the Hoey be corrnpted by the Skad- 
dons in the Combs , place the Hive you intend to take with the bot- 
tom upwards. between three or four ſtakes, and ſet the Hive you 
lined: todrive the Beex into, over the ſame, as before we direted 
in the uniting of Swarws, then often clap the Under-hive between 
your hands in the evening, and fo let them ſtand till the morning, 
and then clapit again 3 and fetthe full Hive an the Stool , _ 
bolſte 


—————— 


Of Þres. 


bolſtered up, that the Bees may have free egreſs and ingreſs, then 
clap the empty Hive again , and get as many Bees out as you can, 
which will repair to the other Hive. This way is ſomething trou- 
bleſom to the unexperienced, yet beneficial , in ſuch caſes where 
you havea great ſtock of Hoey, and few Bees in one Hive, and a 
ſmall ſtock of Hoey in another , by which means you fave the 
lives of moſt of your Bees , which will gladly exchange their hun- 
gry habitation for a more plentiful. 


This is a way hath been pra@iſed by the Ancients, and hath £*z/##ion, & 


been much endeavoured after to be revived again ,-though not £"c « 


with any good ſucceſs ; for if you take away any part of their' 


Combs in the Spring, they are then full of Skeddons, which ſpoyl 
the Honey, andalſo deſtroy the breed of your Bees; if you take a- 
way the Combs in the Autumn, then will they want them in the 
Spring following to lay their = in, which they uſually do be- 
fore any new matter is to be foun to build new withal]. . 


Combs, 


So that tho new Inventions of making Bee-hives, to open with 


doors, totake out Combs at pleaſure are fruitleſs, and ridicu- 
lous toys publiſhed by ſuch that know not the nature of Bees, nor 
their work; who fixtheir Combs on every fide that you cannot ea- 
fily open your door, and if you could the Bees would prove too 
buſie for you to meddle with their Combs, whom if you ſhould 
_ overcome, yetthe former inconventencies would ſucceed. 
Others have adviſed to make Bee-hives, to place the one over 
the other, and ſome to be placed the one at the end of the other 
ſucceſſively , that when the Bees have filled the one, another be- 


ing added they would fall to work , and 61! the next, and leave . 


the tormer, and fo fill ſeveral one after another, and that you 
may take the Hive that was. firſt filled away, for your uſe; and 
have alſo deſcribed unto us the particular ways of ordering theſe 
new invented Hives, and how every particular thing is to be done, 
as though the Authors thereof had had long experience in it, 
which hath encouraged many to the proſecution of the deſign, 

Which I find to deceive us in ſeveral particularsz for the Bees 
Build Combs onely at the former part of the Summer, and after 
they have prepared ſufficient Receptacles wherein to diſpoſe their 
Hon:y , and anſwerableto their number, their matter alſo being 
much waſted , which they gather abroad for the making of their 
Combs , they then fall to work for the ſtoring of their Cells with 
food forthe approaching: Winter, ſo that whatever room you 
_ givethem more ſeems ſuperfluous, and rather proves a burthen 

than an Advantage unto them z the next yearalſoits in vain to 
givetkem more room unleſs it be toa young Stock , that could 
not, or had not time enough to build ſufficient the precedent 
year, or toan old Stock that was ſtreightned in room before , as 
uſually our ſwarming Stocks are, 

Alſo when you expe totake the top or fulleſt Combs, your ex- 
pet gain, you will finde the Bees moſt there; for they will not 
(as ſome fondly imagine) deſert the more remote, and ly inthe 
neerer Cobs, but on the contrary,as I here often found. : 

ut 


———— 
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| © But that which ſeems to me the moſt probable way (for | have 


not yetfully experienced it) is to make your Hives very (mall, &h- 
ther the oneover the other, or the one behind the other, andif 
you finde they have a ſufficient ſtock of Horry, to preferve them 
in/the remainder, you may take the moſt remote Box or Hive and 
place it the neathermoſt , and ſodrive the Bees into the other, 
bur thisalſo muſt be ſubmitted to farther tryals. | 

To conclude from what we have before treated. I judge it the 
moſt prudential way to bave in your Aplary , a ſufficient ltock of 
Bees kept , for breeding and ſwarming, and another ſtock kept in 
large Glaſ7-bives, whereof we have before diſcouiſed; tor the 
raiſing of great quantities of Honey , which they will much better 
doiin-thoſe. Hives, and ſee no reaſon why weſbould judge it a 
greater piece of cruelty ;-or inhumanity to take awaythe lives of 
theſe Creatures' (who have ſo ſhort and inſenſible a lite , and die 
ſo eaſily) for their Honey , than to take away the Lives of any 0+ 
ther Animals to feed on their Carkaſes, which is daily done, and 
that with very high degrees of torture; Neither can'it be any lofs 
tothe Bee-waſter , who! may havean Annual ſupply by his ſwarm- 
ing ſtocks , kept for that purpoſe , as the great Flocks of Weathers 
are yearly ſupplyed from the Flocks of Ewes, and the large aud 
valt fatning Ponds of Capps , from the leſler breeding Ponds. 

Sed fi Jam prolet ſubito defecerit omnic, | 
Nec genus unde nove ſtirpis revocetur, habebit : 
Which rarely happens to a careful Bec-2-aſfter : but if it ſhould 
T _— & Arcady memoranda invente Magiſtri, | 
panaere, 


G-neration of Then may you experiment the Invention of the Atherrian Bee- 


Bess. 


Virgil. 


enced. 


mfter in Virgil, wherewith in effe&t agrees the Experiment of 
our modern and great Husbandman, o1d Mr, Carew of Cornwal, 
which is thus, takea Calf or Steer of a yetr old , aboutthe latter 
end of April ; bury it cight or ten days till it begin to putrifieand 
corrupt, then take it forth of the Earth, and opening it lay it un- 
der ſome Hedge or Wall, where it may be moſt ſubje& ro the Sun, 
by the heat whereof it will a great {part of it turn into Maggots, 
which without any other care will live upon the remainder ot the 
corruption,after a while when they begin to have wings,the whole 
putrified Carkaſe would be carried toa place prepared where the 
Hives (tand ready, to which being perfumed with Honey, and 
ſweet Herbs, the Maggots after they bave received their Wings, 
will reſort. 

is demr hanc Muſa, quis nobis extudit Artem £ 

Unde nova ingreſſus hominum experientia cepit ? 

Or if you are unwilling either to credit or make tryal of this 
experiment , you may purchaſe a new ſtock of your Neighbours, 
if not with money, which is counted unfortunate, yet with the 
exchange of other Commodities; But what need we make provi- 
fion againſt ſo improbable and unlikely Accidents. 

Fortie trying of Honey and Wax we will leave to the experts 


There 


fills: 


There are ſeveral ways of making curious Drinks or Liquors ming of 
out of Aloney, ſome make it white and cleer noe onely by the Methegin: 
pureneſs and finneeſs,'and whiteneſs of the Horey, but alſo by ſome 
particular Proceſs or Art they have, others make it very good, yet 
partly by reaſon of the nature and colour of the Honey; and'part!y 
for want. of judgment, it carries with it a more groſs and red tin- 
Qure;,-butit the Honey be good, the tinfture cannot be much in- 
jurious tothe Drink. 

. Concerning the making whereof we have met with ſome few 
Diregions; which we ſhall here inſert. 

A Receipt to make a pure Mead that ſhall taſte like Wine. 

Take one part of clarified Honey , and eight parts of pure Wa- 
ter, and beyl them well together in a copper Veſſel, till half the 
Liquor is. þoyled away : but while it boyls you muſt take off the 
Scumiyery.clean, and when it hath done boyling , and begins to 
cool , .tunitup and it will work of it ſelf, asſoon as it hath done 
working you muſt ſtop the Veſle] very cloſe, and bury it under 

round for three moneths, which will make it looſe both the 
 fmell and taſte of the Honey and Wax, and will make it taſte very 
like Wine.. ' | 


Another proportion. 


Takeof Honey clarified twenty pound , and of cleer Water thir- 
ty two.gallons, mingle them well together , and boyl that Liquor 
| half away, and take off the Scum very clean, &c. and if you will 

haveit of, an Aromatick taſte , you may add this proportion of in- ' 

gredients, viz. 

Flowers of Elder, Roſemary, and Marjerom, of each an handful, 
of Cinamontwo ounces, of Clover fix ounces, of Ginger, Pepper and 
Cardamom, each two ſcruples, theſe will give it a pleaſant raſte, 


Another proportion thus. 


To a dozen gallons of the Scummed uſt, take Ginger one 
ounce, Ciramor half an ounce, Cloves and Pepper of each alike 
two drams, all groſs beaten, the one half of each being ſowed 
ina bag, the other looſe, and ſolet it boyl a quarter of an hour 
more. 

Some mix their Hozey and Water till it will bear an egg, by which 
Rule you may make it ſtronger or ſmaller at pleaſure. 


Another proportion of Ingredients. 


To ſixteen gallons of Hſuſt, take Thiwe one ounce, Eglaztine, 
Marjerom, Roſemary , of each halt an ounce, Ginger two ounces 
Cinamon one ounce , Cloves and Pepper of eaca half an ounce, al 
groſs beaten the one half boyled in a bag, th'other looſe, &*. 
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Of S tlk-worms 6 


His, though but a Worm, yo glorious Creatare, ſeems by the 
Relation of credible Hiſtorians, to be but a modern Opera» 
tor 1n theſe Nortbers Conntrys , of that excellent Commodities $21k, 
and theſe Worms alſo are not ſo much encreaſed nor improved 


. (eſpecially here in England) as they might be, every onealmoſt is 


Their food. ; 


willing to undergo thetrouble , andenjoy the pleafure and bene- 
fit of teeding and preſerving them, were there but Feod' exough 
here for them , the deficiency whereof is the onely Remrora that 
impedes this molt noble enterpriſe. (+ 

he Malberry-leaves are the principal, and1 beleve the one! 
Food that will cheriſh and feed theſe Worms to Advantage at le 
in theſe Conntrys, whatever ſome write to the contrary, as that at 


and that they grew as. big as thoſe that were fed with Mulberry- 


. Dublin in. Irelandthe Worms have haeg Lettuce very teadily, 


Time and mv. 


leaves, and did ſpin as much S:1k, eating alſo no other Food, and 
that they will eat the Herb called Dandelion , others have tryed 
that way of feeding them with Lettuce, and not found the ſucceſs 
anſwerable , ſome alſo aftirm that they will thrive on Poplar-zrees, 
Plam-trees, and Apple-trees 3 The certainty whereof weleave to be 


decided by experience: butl ſee little reaſon for it, the Silk-worm 


being onely an nrſeF, and that it is generally the nature of 1»ſefs 
to feed on ſome certain ſpecifica] matter , therefore the onely and 
principal way that is to be attempted for the propagating of this 
deſign , is for ſome publick ſpirited Perſons, to lay out ſome certain 
places of their Lands for the railing of Mulberry-trees, as before 
in our diſcourſe of Fruit-trees we obſerved. 

About the beginning of 47ay, when the Mulberry-tree begins 


ner of batching to [pread its Leat , is thetime the Silk-wotm eggs areas it were by 


Sil worm 
10 


Their fichnef- 
Jes, 


nature adapted; for a releaſe fromtheir long confinement, that if 
you lay them in ſome window in the warm Sw, or carry them in 
a little box between ſome pieces of Say, in ſome warm place about 
you , keeping themalſo warm in the night, they will ſoon ap- 
pear in a new form , then cut ſome paper full of ſmall holes, and 
lay over them, and over that ſome of uy young Ai#lberry-leaver, 
and theſe ſmall Worms will eaſily finde their way to their natural 
Food , and fo as faſt as they are hatched, they immediately apply 
themſelves to the Leaves z After they are thus betaken to the 
Leaves, you may place on them Tables or Shelvs, at convenient 
diſtances, according to the number of yuur Worms , and propor- 
tion of place you have for them, 

They are ſick four times in their feeding, the firſt commonly 
about twelve days after they are hatched , and from that time at 
theend of every eight days according to the weather, and their 
good or ill uſage, during which time of every ſickneſs which laſt- 
eth two or three days, you muſt feed [them but very little, onely 
ro relieve ſuch of them as have paſt their ſickneſs before the reſt, 
and thoſe that ſhall not fall intotheir ſickneſs ſo ſoon, ” 

e 
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The whole time of their teeding is about nine weeks, during Tictime £24 


which time you may tzed them twice a day by laying the L-aves 
over them, as it were to cover them, and they will ſoon finde a 
way through them, ard as they grow in ſtrength and bigneſs, fo 
may you teed thenr more plentitully and often, it is good to let 
the Leave, becleer of D.w or Kain, before you give them unto 
the Worms, you may keep them ſpread on a Table in caſe they be 
vet, you may gather and keep them two or three days, without 
any great inconvenience, In caſe you hive remote from Mulberry- 
tr.es, or the weather prove caſual, 


manner of 


f edng, 


You muſt obſerve to rid often their Shelves of their dung , and. 


the remainders of the Leaves, by removing the Worms, when 
they are falt on the new Leaves laid on them, for then may you 
remove ealily the Worms with the Leaves, the keeping clean of 
th. Shelves, and the Room being a principal means to preſerve 
them. Alto remember to keep their Room warm in cold and wet 
weather, and togive them a little cool Air in hot weather, ! 

[et not the Room you keep them in be too near the Tiles on 
the top of your hoſe, nor in any cold, or moiſt Room below, but 
be (ure to avoid all extreams. 

Wien they have fed as long as they are able, they look of clear 
and Amber-colour, and are then ready to go to work, therefore 
it is then adviſed that you make Arches between their Shelves with 
Hea:th made very clean, or with Branches of Roſemary, Stalks of La- 
vendecy, or fuch hike, whereupon the Worms will faſten them- 
ſelves. and make their Bottoms, which in about fourteen days 
are fnilhed, 

zut the onely way that I have ſeen practiſed, and the beſt way 
15 tv, make ſmall Coves of Paper , and place them with their ſharp 
ends downwards in Rows, in each of which put a Worm, as 
they appear to you to be ready to go to work , and there will 
they finith their, Bottom more complcat, and with leſs waſte than 
on any Branches whatever. 


Theiy (pi nning. 


When they have finiſhed their Bottoms, which will be in about Tin breeding 


frurtecn days, then take ſo many as you intend to reſerve for 
Er-cders, and lay them by themſelves, and the Worms within will 
er ihr way out in four or five daystime; and when they come 
forth, it is adviſed that you put them together on ſome piece of 
old Sy, Grogeram, the back-{ide of old Velvet, or the like, made faſt 
2g..mlt ſome Wall, or Hangings in your Houſe ; but I have known 
the mn !ucceed very well on Tables, &c. 

"Then will theſe Flies ingender, and the Male having ſpent him- 
ſelf dies, and fo doth the Female after ſhe hath layen her Eggs 3 
th -n take the Fggs up with the point ofa Knife, or ſuch like , and 
p! t them into a piece of Say, or ſuch like, and keepthem in a 
Box amongſt Woollen Cloathes, or ſuch other dry, and not warm 
place til! rhe next Springs One of thele Females will produce 
ſcme hundreds of Eggs , therefore a few kept for Seed or Increaſe 
v1! be {ithctent, the reſidue put into an Oven after the baking 
0: Bread, &c. that it may be onely hot enough to kill the Worms, 

Ee for 
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for their gnawing their way out is ſome prejudice to the bot- 
tom. ; 


The winding ef When you have obtained your Bottoms take off the Baggs, and 


the Silk. 


having found their ends, put fix, ten, or more in a Baſon of water 
together, wherea little Gum-Tragacanth is mixed, and lo you may 
eaſily winde them , the ſmall hairs of Silk ſeldom break, but if 
they do, they are caſily found again; If the Worms are not well 
fed, the Silk 1s ſmall and eaſily breaks. 

Another way to make theſe Gummy Bottoms winde eaſie 1s this, 
Take Soap-boylers Liquor, or Lee, which is very ſharp and ſtrong,and 

ut therein your Pottoms, and ſet them over the fire till the Li. 
quor be ſcalding hot, and fo let the Bottoms remain therein about 
half a quarter ot an hour, till the Gummineſs be diſiolved , then 
put the Bottoms into clean ſcalding water,and let them lye a while 
therein, then will they unwinde with much facility. A Lixivium 
made of Wood-afſhes yery ſtrong , will do as well as the atoreſaid 
Soap-boylers Liquor. 

There is a kinde of Tow, or rough fort of Silk rhat will not 
winde up with the other, which may be prepared, and good 
Silk made thereof, and indifferent alſo of the Baggs them- 
ſclves. 

The fine Skeins themſelves after they have paſt chrough the 
= "Whky Throſters, and Dyars hands, may compare with the 

neſt, 
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Of the common and known external Injuries, Incon« 
veniences, Enemies, and Diſeaſes incident to, and 
uſually afficting the Husbandman, in moſt of the 
Ways or Methods of Agricultore before treated 
of . And the ſeveral Natural and Artificial Re. 
medies propoſed and made uſe of for the prevention 


and removal of them . 


Ince the excluſion of our firſt Parents out of the ſtate of Bliſle 
or Paradice, all our A&tons, Endeavours, and Enterpriſes, 
have been ſubject to the Various and uncertain Diſpoſitions of an 
over-ruling Providence , and alſo of Fortune and unexpetted 
Chanches and Accidents, and more eſpecially the ſeveral Attions, 
Imployments, and Induſtries that are incident, and belonging to 
| this noble Art of Aericulture,and its ſeveral branches before treated 
of , that no one exerciſed in Hzusbandry can promiſe himſelf an 
Indemnity from the uſual misfortunes that atrend it , which is the 
cauſe thar at ſome time, that very Commodity is dear and ſcarce; 
which at another time is cheap and plentiful, and that ſome Huſ- 
bandmen have excellent Crops, and good ſucceſs at the ſame time; 
when others have the contrary. 

Theſe very conſiderations have not onely ſtirred up the Ingexi- 
ox; to conſider of the Diſeaſes and Injuries themſelves, but alſoto 
ſeek after the means to avoid thoſe that of neceſſity attend them, 
and to prevent ſuch that may be prevented , which we finde dif- 

erſed in ſeveral Authors, and alfo finde to have been made uſe of 
by many of our Modern Ingenions Rnſticks , and not yet made pab- 
lique, and firſt we will diſcourſe of ſach Injuries and Inconvenien- 


ces that proceed 


Sect. I. 
From the Heavens, or the Ait; 


This Ifand is generally ſubjet to great heat or drought in the Greet beat #7 
Summer time, which ſo much exfiecateth and waſteth the moy- 
ſture and vegetative nature of the Earth, that much of our com- 
mon Field or open Land yields bur a reaſonable crop of Corn, _—_ 
nor our open and wide Paſtures or dry Lauds, much Graſs or feed- 
ing for Cattel, yer are theſe dryeſt — molt propitious unto 
e 2 us, 


| 
| 
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Of Enemies and Diſeaſes 


In planting 
Trees. 


us, and in them do we reap the molt copious Crops, but it 15 be. 
caufe we have ſo much low grounds under the Shelter,and ſo ma. 
ny enclofures defended from the deſtrutive and ſweeping Sum- 
mer 4irs, wherein thoſe dry years we have our richelt Harveſts, 
ſo that Nature it ſelf, and common experience , hath chalked our 
unto us a remedy for our dry, barreo, and hungry Lands and Pa- 
ſtures, whether common or appropriate, againſt heat and drought, 
the two. principal Inconveniencies attending thoſe Lands, it we 
had but the hearts of men to make ufe of it, it is ſaid that in Corn 
wal, they begin to praQiſerhis Husbandry , and plant Mounds and 
Fences with timber Trees, which growing tall do much preſerve 
the Land from malignant Airs,and yields a great profit belides : ſee 
more of this remedy before in the Chapter of Encloſures. 

Heat or Drought alſo produces more particular Inconveniencies 
or Injuries, asto Trees ſown or planted abroad in the open Fields, 
or.in Encloſures, Gardens, &c. which isa very great check or im 
pydiment to the Husbandman in propagating them, the preven- 
tions or remedies whereof are ſeveral. | 

1. In thedryeſt and moſt barren Lands in Fzgland if you fow 
the ſame with the Fruit or Seed of Oak, Aſh, Beech, or any other 
wood whatſoever, you may alſo ſow the ſame Land at hs ſame 
time, -with Broozr, Furze, or fuch like, which will wonderfully 
thrive on the worlt of Land, and become a ſhelter to the other 
Trees, which when once they have taken ſufncient Root , will 
ſoon outſtrip the Furzeor Broom, or you may raiſe Banks , and 
ſow tkem with Fxrze , which will ſoon make a Fence, under the 
ſhelter whereof you may nurſe up other Trees, for it is moſt evi- 
dent, that the greateſt Trees that grow on the barreneſt Lands, 
had their original in the rang ow” where they grow, and is moſt 

robable that they were thus defended by ſome {mal Buſh or Brake 
rom Cattel, Heat, Cold, &c. till they arrived to ſuch height that 
they could detend themlelves. 

2. For ſuch Trees that are uſually planted in Hedge-rows or 
other. places of Excloſures, 8c. which the heat and droyght doth 
either 1mpede their growth or totally kill them, to thggreat dif 
couragement of the Planter ; Add to theR gots of them on the 
ſurface of the Earth, a heap of (tones, which is the beſt. additament 
and will keep the Rqots and ground about it cool and mail} in the 
Sumner, and warm inthe Winter , and fortifie the Tre gaiaſt 
Winds, &c. but where ſtones are not eaſily attained, oh s of 
Fern or any other Vegetable, Straw,or Stubble, &c. will preferve 
the ground moiſt and inrich it withal , but where neither Stones 
nor Vegetables can be had conveniently, after the Tree is planted 
and good Mould or Earth addedto the Roots,raife a hillock about 
irot: any.manner of: Turf, Earth, &c. for it is not the height of the 
#arth above the ground about the Tree that injures it-fo much as 


_ the depth of the Tree below the ſurface or beſt Earth, 


13 In-Gardensiand ſuch neer places where you may, be'at hand, 
and wherb you have choice Plants that ſuffer by heat ,, fpadow is a 
principa) remedy, as before we .noted, or Water in fuch places 
where it may be commanded. In 


hd 
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In ſeveral places Water is the principal thing deficient tomake Kemedies for 
them pleaſant and profitable, and the means whereby to procure 7%! of Farr: 
it very tedions, coſtly,and difficult ; It is ſeveral ways attainable, 

rt. By ſinking of Wells, which where they are very deep , ſome 
uſea large Wheel for Man or Beaſt to walk in, to raiſe it, others 
uſe a double Wheel with coggs, which makes it draw eaſier than 
the ordinary fingle Wheel, but this is not ſo good a way as the 
double Wheel with Lines, the Line of the Wheel at your hand be- 
ing ſmall and very long , this raiſeth a large Bucket of Water 
with very much eaſe and ſecurity to the Vinder, the Method being 
uſual needs no deſcription here, 

2. By bringing water in Pipes or Gutters , which is cafily done; 
the Spring or Stream from whence you bring it being ſomewhat 
higher than the place where you defire ie. 

3. By raiſing water by Forcers, Pumps, or Water-wheels, many and 
ſeveral are the Inventions whereby to effect it : but none more ea- 
fie, plain,and durable, than the Perſgan-wheel, before mentioned in 
the Chapter concerning the watring of Meadows, 

4. By making of Ciſterns or Receptacles for Water, either for the 
Rain or ſome Winter-ſprings to fill them , whereby the Water 
may be kept throughout the Summer 3 In this are we very defici- 
ent 3 for on the Mountanious dry and upland parts of Spain, they 
have no other Water, than what they ſo preſerve from the Rain. 

Alſoin Amſterdam and Venice, they keep their Rain-waterin Cet- 
lars made on purpoſe for Ciſterns, capacious enough to contain 
Water for the whole year , it being renewed as oft as the Rain 
falls, why therefore may we not here in Ezgland on our dryeſt 
Hills make Places, Pools, or Ciſterns fufticient to contain Water e- 
nough tor our Cattel , for our domeſtick uſes, and alſo for our 
Garden occaſions, if we were but diligent, few years there are 
but yields us plenty of ſhowrs to ſupply them , though not enough 
to ſupply the defett of them , much more Rain falling here, than 
onthe Continent where thoſe Pools and Ciſterns are more uſed, 
for which cauſe this 1ſand is by them termed Matula Cali, and yet 
have we ſo many thouſands of Acres of dry Lands: uninhabited, 
untilled , and almoſt uſeleſs unto us from this onely canſe, and 
have ſo eaſie means to remedy it. | | 

-If yon deſign to make your Ciſterns under your houſe as a Cellar, rye ts mike 
which is thebeſt way to preſerve it. for your Culinary uſes, then fiferns te hold 
may you lay your Brick or Stone with Tarris, and it will keep Wa- ** 
teryery well, or you may make a Cement to joynt your Stone or 
Brick withal , with a compoſition made of {lacked and fifted Live 
and Linſeed-ojl, tempered together with'Tow or cotten Wool. 

Or-you may lay a bed of good Clay, and on that lay your Bricks 
far the Floor , then raiſe' the Wall round: abour, leaving a conve» 
nient ſpace.behind'the Walt to ramn in Clay', which may be done 
as faſt as you raiſe the Wall; ſo that when it is finiſhed it will be a 
Ciſt-rn of Clay , walled within with brick, and being in a Cellar 
the Brick will keep the Clay moiſt (although empty'of Water) 
that it will never crack, this have kaown to hold Warer __ 
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well in a thaddowy place, though not in a Cellarz Thus in any 
Gardens or other places may ſuch Ciſterzs be made in the Earth, 
and covered over , the Rain-water being conveyed thereto by 
declining Channels running unto it,into which alſo the Alle ys and 
Walks may be made to caſt their Water in haſty ſhowres, alſoin 
or neer Houſes , may the Water that fa)ls from them be conducted 
thereunto. | 
» Bat the uſual way to make Pools of Water on Hills and Downg 
for Cattel , is to lay a good bed of Clay neer a foot thick , and at- 
ter a long and laborious ramiing thereof, then lay another courſe 
of Clay about the ſame thickneſs, and ramm that allo very wel}, 
then pave it very well with Flizts or other Sroxes, which not only 
preſerves the Clay from the tread of Cattel, &&c. but from chap 
ing of the Wind or Sun at ſuch times as the Pool ts empty z Note 
Lito that if there be the leaſt hole orchap in the bottom , it will 
never hold: Water unleſs you renew the whole labour. 

-' Some have:preſcribed ways for the making of Artificial Springs, 
others for the making of Salt-water freſh , but thoſe things being 
ndt yet fully experienced we leave, being not willing to trouble 
our Nusbandiman with-ſo great Philoſophical intricacies, tending 
rather to lead:him from thermore plain and Advantagious Method, 
to imaginaty and fruitleſs attempts. 

Heat and Drought do not always attend ns, nor do they ſo fre- 
cuently: affli.us , eſpecially in the greateſt part or proportion of 
this Countrey:, but that:we have alſo a ſhare of a fuperaboundant 
Cold and 1Moifture , but ſeeing that they do not ſo frequently hap- 
pen together, as heat: and drought uſually do, we will divide 
them3+ The cold that moſt aftlicts the Hasbazdman , is the bitter 
Feoſt that fometimes happen in the Winter or Spring , and are be- 
yond our power, citherto foreſee or prevent, yet that they may 
riot injure us ſo far.as otherwiſe they might , we propoſe theſere- 
medics or preventions. 

- 4: Some Lands are niore inclinable and capacitared by their na- 
ture or ſcituation'to fuffer by bitter Froſts, than others are, as 
thoſe that He on a cold Clay or Chalk more, than thoſe that lie on 
a warm Sand or Gravel; thoſe that lie moiſt , than thoſe that lie 
dry, thoſe that Jie on the North or Eaſt ſides of Hills, than thoſe 

\ that Jie-00;che South or Weſt, theretore it is good to plant or 


ka fow-ſuch;Traesy Grains or' Plants that can leaſt abide the cold in 


Wch grovbidst hat are. moſt warmly ſeated. 
10 And although that: it:is not an cafiething to alter the natureof 
the hound, yet is it feaſible to take away the offenſive moiſture 
that tbath/ fomuch. cool the. Land', whereof more bereafter in this 
Sh ypttr31o0g 4to'to.plare fach' Artificial defenfives againſt the 
evidy>wgtmay very Mubh remedy this Inconvenience, as we ſee 
ia moſtevadent',, that ithe Froſts hayta greater influence where 
thai tfyryiath 365 free paſtage.than where it 1s obſtracted, to which 
enoagiote propoleEncloſures, and planting of Trees as a 
emcty ddip:tor this: difeae'; for any manner of ſhelter preſerves 
Corn, yourgſTreoszg&#rc. from the injury that otherwiſe would 
ow happen 
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happen to them , as we ſee in Szows and drowning of Meadows, 


that the Sow and Vater prove defenſive againſt the cold, 

In Gardens and other neerer Plantations, the Spring-froſts prove 
molt pergicious, the general remedies whereof where the ſcite 
and poſition of the place is not naturally warm, are Walls, Pales, 
or other _ , Or tall Hedges or Rows of Trees, whereof the 
Whitethorn , but chiefly Holly have the preheminence, but theſe 
ſeem remote, and rather preventious againſt the Wind , the more 
neerer are the application of new Horſe-dung, or Litter that hath 
lain under Horſes, which applyed tothe Roots of any tender 
Trees or Plants , preſerves them from the deſtruQive Froſts, and 
alſo by covering whole Beds therewith, preſerves the Plants or 
Roots therein z alſo Straw, Hawm, Fern, or ſuch like dry Vegeta- 
ble, will defend any thing from the Frofts, although the Litter be 
to be preferred. | 

But ſuch things that are not to be touched or ſuppreſſed, as 
Coleflowereplants , Gilliflower-ſlips , &c. the placing of Sticks like 
ſome Booth or ſuch like over them, and covering them with a 2/4t 
or Canvas, or ſuch like, doth very much detend them, giving 
them Sun and Air in temperate days, makes them the more hardy, 
and preſerves their colour, | 

Preſerving them alſo from Rain, unleſs as much as is ſufficient to 
nouriſh them, isa good prevention of Froſts; for the Froſt inju- 
reth no Plant ſo much as that which ſtands wet, as have often 
obſerved , that Cyprzs-trees and Roſemary ſtanding on very dry 

round, have nh uredthe greateſt Froſts, when others have pe- 
riſhed by the ſame Froſts, ſtanding in moiſt ground, although 
morein the ſhelter; alſo the moſt pernicious Froſts to Fruits ſuc- 
ceed Rainy days , a diy Froſt rarely hurts Fruit. 

Hot Beds are much in uſe for the propagating of Seeds in the 
Spring, &c. which when they are covered prove ſecure remedies. 

Conſcrvatories wherein to remove your tender Plants in the Wix- 
ter , area uſual prevention of cold , ſome whereof are made by 
ſome degrees warmer than others are, ſuitable to the ſeveral na- 
' tures of the Plants to be preſerved. 

But the compleatelt Conſervatories, are large leaves of Boards 
to open and ſhut at pleaſure over your Oraxge, or other Fruit-trees, 
cloſely pruned againſt a Wall or Pale, and planted either againſt 
your Chimny , where you always keep a good fire, or againſt 
ſome Stove made on purpoſe, Aprecocks ſo planted againſt an or- 
dinary Wall with ſuch doors, muſt needs avail mach in the Spring 
time , todefend the young and tender Fruit from the ſharp Froſts, 
and isa much more practicable and ſurer way , thanthe bowing 
the Branches into Tubs, as ſome adviſe; others hang Cloaths or 
Mats over the Trees in Froſty nights : but theſe are troubleſom, 

To lay open the Roots of Trees in the Spring, to keep them 
backwards from ſpringing , isa very proper prevention againſt 
the Froſts in Apples. Pears, &c. for we findea forward Spring that 
excitesthe early Fruit too ſoon, proves very injurious to it incaſe 


any Froſts {::cceed. , 
The 


Muth Riin, 


Hi;h #44d1, 


motion prevents a total congelation. 

Fruit when it is gathered into the Houſe, 1s ſubje& to be ſpoil- 
ed by Frolts, thetcfore be caretul to lay it in dry Roomes, either 
ſceled, thatched, or boarded; tor in troſty Weather the condenſed 
Air which is moſt in ſuch Rooms, adhering tothe Fruit, freezeth 
and deſtroyeth it , which is uſually prevented covering them with 
Straw, &c. but beſt of all by placing a vellel of water ncer them, 
which being of a co!der narure than the Fruit, attracts the moiſt 
Air toits ſelf, tothe prefervation of the Fruit, even to admi- 
ration, | 

Grear Rains prove injurjous to ſuch Lands that are of them- 
ſelves moiſt enough 3 for the remedy whereof, and to prevent 
ſuch injuries, ſee more in the next 8ed ton. 

In ſuch Lands that lie at the bottoms or feet of Hills, where the 
great fails of Rain do anoy the Corn or Graſs, care is to be taken 
tor the conveying away ot the Water, by Channels or Paſlages 
inade for that purpole. 

In thetiwe of Harveſt the greateſt Enemy the Husbandman uſu- 
ally finds is Rain, againſt which the beſt remedy is Expedition 4 To 
make H. y whil: ſt the San ſhines. 

It isa grand neglett thatthere are not fome kinde of Artificial 
Shelters made in Lands remote from our dwellings, for the ſpeedy 
conveyance of Corn into Shelter, in dripping Harvelts, and there 
to remain till fair weather and lealure will admit of a more ſafe 
Carriages 

Worthy of commendation is the prattiſe uſed in Summerſcthire, 
&c. where they lay their Wheat Shraves in very large Shocks or 
Heaps in the Fields , and fo place them that they will abide any 
wet for a long time, when on rhe contrary in l/71sſhire, and other 
more Southernly Conntics, they leave all to the pod or bad weather, 
though far remote trow Barns, ſometimes to their very great de- 
triment, ſo naturally fluthful and ignorant are ſome people, and 
naturally Ingenious and Induſtrious are other, 

Where their Lands lie two or three miles from their Barns, as in 
ſome places 10 Champion C onntreys they do, the covered Reek-ſta- 
val (much in uſe weſtward) muſt needs prove of great Advan- 
tage , in wet ordry Harveſts , roſave long draught: at ſo buſie a 
time. 

High Winds prove very pernicious and injurious to the Huſ- 
bandman in ſeveral reſpects, to his Buuldines, to his Eraits, Trees, 
Hops, Corn, &c. as many in the plain, open, or high Countreys by 
wetul experience do hnde ;z To prevent which as to Buildings, 
common experience and obſervation we finde , that Trees are the 

onely 
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unely and moſt proper Sateguard , tor which the Exgh is the beſt, 
alchough 'it be long a growing 3 Next urito that the E/zz, which 
ſoon aſpires ro a good height, and full proportionable body, 
and will thrivein moſt Lands, but any Trees are berter than none. 
As to Fruits, Wallis, Pales, orany other Buildings, area good 
Prevention and Security for Gardensfruits 3 but for want of that, 
Hedges, and Rows of Trees, may be raiſed at an eaſie rate , and in 
little time, 

As to Ti#bey or other Trees, which are alſo ſubjeft to be 
ſubverted or broken by High Windes, to abate the Jargeneſs 
of their Heads proves a good Prevention , eſpecially the Elm, 
which ought to have its Boughs often abated, elſe will it be 
much more ſubje& to be injured by High Windes than any 0+ 
ther Tree, | 

Hops of any Plant the Husbandman propagateth , receiveth 
the moſt Dammage from High Windes, which may in ſome 
meaſure be prevented : Againſt the Spring Windes which nips 
the young Buds, and afterwards bloweth them from the Poles, 
a good Pale, or Thorn-Hedge much advantageth z bur againſt oy - 
the boy{terous Windes when they are at the tops of the Poles, 
a Tall Row of Trees encompatting the whole Hop-Garder, is 
the beſt Security in our power to give them : Alſobe ſureto let 
their Poles be firm and deep in the ground. 

As to Corr, Windes ſometimes prove an Injury to it inthe 
Ear , when they are accompanied with great Raines, by lodging 
of it: but the greateſt Injury to it is 'in the Graſs, - when it 1s 
young, (I mean Winter Corn) the fierce bitter Blaſts in the 
Spring deſtroying whole Fields; Theonely and ſure Remedy or 
Prevention agatalſt this Diſeaſe is'/Encloſure , as before we noted 
of Cold. | 
d In Spain, &c. where the Miſt of Superſtition hath dimmed Thunder aud 
the Spiritual and Natural Sight, the Ringing of Sacred Bells, Te=Mfs Hai 
the uſe of Holy Water, &c. are made uſe of ro Charm the evil __ 
Spirit of the Air, which very frequently in thoſe hotter Cli- 
mates terrifie the Inhabitants, that he may be a little more fas 
vourable unto them than others: But it cannot enter into my 
thoughts or beliet, that any thing we can do here, either by 
Noiſes, Charmes, &c. or by the Uſe of Bayes, Lawrel , &c. 
can prevail with ſo great a Natural Power, and ſo much be- 
yond our Command, Prayers unto God excepted , which are 
the onely Securities and Defenſives againſt ſo potent and for- 
cible Enemies. ; 

Blighting and Mild: w; have been generally taken to be the ſame i" 
thing , which hath begotten much error; And the wayes and 
means uſed for the Prevention and Cure, have miſcarryed through 
the ignorance of the Diſeaſe; For 

Mildew is quite anvther thing , and different from bleſting Ml 
dews, being cauſed from the Condenſation of a fat and moiſt 
Exhalation in a hot and dry Summer, _ the Bloſſoms and Ve- 
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getables of the Earth , and alſo from the Earth its ſelf, which by 
the coolneſs and ſerenity of the 4ir inthe night, orjn the Up. 
per ſerene Region of the Air , 1s condenſed into afat glutinoug 
matter, and falls to the Farth again , part whereof reſts on the 
Leaves of the Oak, and ſome other Trees whoſe Leaves are ſmooth 
and do not eaſily admit the moiſture into them , as the E/zz or o« 
ther rougher Leaves do; which Mildew becomes the principal 
Food for the induſtrious Bees, being of its ſelf ſweet, and calily 
convertible into Honey. 

Other part thereof reſts on the Ears and Stalks of Wheat be. 
ſpotting the Stalks with a difterent (from the natural) colour, and 
being of a glutinous ſubſtance by the heat of the Sur doth (ſb binde 
up the young, tender, and cloſe Ears of the Wheat , that it pre- 
vents the growth and compleating of the imperte& Grain therein, 
which occaſioneth it to be very light in the Harveſt, and yield a 
poor and lean Grainin the Heap. 

But if after this Mildew falls, a ſhowre ſucceeds, or the Winde 
blow ſtiffly, it waſheth or ſhaketh it off , and arethe onely natural 
remedies againſt this ſometimes heavy Curſe. 

Some adviſe, in the morning after the Mildew is fallen, and be. 
fore the riſing of the Sun, that two men goat ſome convenient 
diſtance in the Furrows, holding a Cord ſtretched ſtreight be- 
twixtthem, carrying it ſo that it may ſhake off the Dew from the 
tops of the Corn, before the heat of the Sunne hath thicken- 
ed It. | 

It is alſo adviſed to ſow Wheat in open Grounds where the 
Winde may the better ſhake off this Dew, this being looked 
upon to bethe onely inconvenience Encloſures are ſubje unto, 
but it is evident that the Field Lands are not exempt from Mil- 
dews. 

The ſowing of Wheat early hath been eſteemed, and doubtleſs 
isthe beſt Remedy againſt Mildews , by which means the Wheat 
will be well filled in the Ear beforethey fall, and your increaſe 
will be much more : As for curiolity ſake , Wheat was ſown in all 
moneths of the year, that ſown in Jul produced ſuch an increaſe 
that is almoſt incredible: In France they uſually ſow before X4- 
chaelmas. 

Bearded Wheat is not ſo ſubje@ to Mildews as the other, the fibres 
keeping the Dew from the Ear. 

Hops ſuffer very much by Mildews, which if they fall on them 
when ſmall, totally deſtroy them. The Remedies that may be 
uſed againſt it , itis when you perceive the Mildews on them, to 
ſhake the Poles in the morning. 

Or you may have an Engine to caſt Water like untoRain on 
them ,. which will wafh the Afildew from them : And if you have 
Water plenty in your Hop-Garden, it will quit the coſt, in ſuch 
years Hops being fold ata very high rate. 


Set. 
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Sea. 2. 
From the Water and Farth. 


Next unto thoſe Ayerial or Celeſtial Injuries which deſcend 
upon us, We ſhall diſcourſe of ſuch that proceed from the Wa- 
ter and Earth, that do alſo in a very great meaſure at ſome- 
times, and in ſome places afflict us, proving great Impedi- 
ments to thoſe Improvements that might otherwiſe be eafily ac- 
compliſhed; and alſo great Detriments unto the Countrey man, 
upon that which he hath already performed. 


As the want of Water in ſome places proves a great Impedi- 
ment and Injury tothe Improvement and management of Ruſtick 
Aﬀairs, ſo doth the ſuperabundant quantity; Either from the 
flowings of the Sea over the low Marſh Lands, at Spring-Tides 
and High-waters, or from great Land-flouds, but principally from 
the low and level ſcituation of the Land, where it is ſubjeQt to 
Springs overflowings, (7c. 

It isevident that much good Land hath for many ages yielded 
lictle benefit by reaſon of the High Waters that ſometimes have 
covered it over, and deſtroyed that which in the intervals hath 
grown; And hath alſo over-flown much good Land ſo fre- 
' quently , that it hath become uſeleſs; but by the extraordi- 
nary Charge, Labour, Art, and Induſtry of ſome publique 
ſpirited perſons, very great quantities thereof hath been gain- 
ed from the power of that Grand Enemy to Husbandry, as 
may be obſerved in thoſe vaſt Levels of rich Land in Lincoln- 
ſhire , and Tork:ſhire, Cambridge-ſhire, &c. inour Age recovered, 
Many other vaſt Flats and Levels there are on the Borders of 
this Kingdom , that are beyond the power, ſtrength , or inte- 
reſt of a private Purſe to attempt, yet to the Publique at a 
publique Charge would redound to an infinite Advantage, and 
not onely maintain Thouſands at Work, ( Employment being 
the greateſt Check to Factious Spirits) but bring in an Year- 
ly Encreaſe of Wealth , one of the Principal Supports of this 
Kingdom againſt its Enemies, and that without the hazards of 
an IndtianVoyage. 

Land-flouds in ſome places, eſpecially on the great Flats and 
Levels, prove a great Annoyance to the Hu:bandman , that it 
is of equal Concerment to divert the Land-flouds from ſome 
Lands, as todrain the Water that reſides upon it, and otherwiſe 
annoys It, | 

As we ſee in the Draining the Great Level between Tork-fbire 
and Lincoln-ſhire, by the 1/le of 4xbolmr, where the great River 1dle 
navigable of its ſelf, that formerly paſſed with its great Land- 
flouds through the vaſt Level on the York:frire fide of Axholz , by 
the Art and Induſtry of the Drainers , through a new Cut is carried 
into Trext on the cther ſide of the Iſle, that th&Draining of that 
Great Level , which otherwiſe might ſeem impoſſible to be done, 
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by that very means became moſt feaſible; ſo that here we need ſay 
no more, but that as the conveniency of the place will permit, you 
divert the Land-flouds and Streams before you attempt a through 
Draining, if it be feafible and requilite,leſt you multiply your Coſt, 
and be at laſt fruſtrate of your purpoſe. 

The greateſt of our In-land Annoyancesto Husbandry, occaſion. 
ed by water, is from the ſtanding or reſiding of water on our flat 
and level Mariſhes, Meadows, or other Lands, whether occaſioned 
from Rains, Springs, or otherwiſe. 

Where there is any deſcent or declining of Land , by cutting 
Drains tothe loweſt part,it is moſt eaſily performed. 

But where it is abſolutely flat and level, it is much more dif- 
ficult , yet are there few ſuch Levels, but there are Places or Cur- 
rents for the Water to paſs out of them, which you muſt 
ſink deep and wide enough to drain the whole, and then make 
ſeveral Draines from each part of the Marſh or Level , begin- 
ning large and wide at the mouth of the Drain, and leflening 
by degrees, as it extends to the extreams of the Land you drain z 
be ſure to make the Drains deep enough to draw the Water from 
under the Marfh or Bogg, and make enough of them that may lay 
it throughly dry. 

If you cannot makea paſſage deep enough to take the water 
away fromthe bottom of your Drain , which in many places is a 
great impediment of this Improvement, either by reaſon that you 
cannot cut through anothers Land, or that the paſſage be long, or 
that fome Rjver isnear, which will be apt to revert upon you, or 
ſuch hke, then may an Engine commanded by the wind be of great 
uſe, and effe& that which by any other way could not be done; the 
deſcription whereof fee before in the third Chapter. According 
to the height you raiſe the water , may you proportion the great- 
neſs or fmallneſs of your Engine, you need not fear winde ſuf- 
ficient ar one time or other to keep your Drains empty3 for during 
the greateſt Calms are uſually the greateſt Doughts, and in the 
wetteſt Seaſons windes are ſeldom wanting , eſpecially on Flats 
and Levels. 

- Over-much moiſture proves alſo very injurious to Corn, and 
other Plantations , the uſual Remedy whereof is to lay the Land 


.- high in Ridges, and cut Drains at the ends of the Furrows,to carry 


away the ſuperfluous water. 

In Orchards and Gardens it uſually hinders the growth and 
proſperity of Trees and other Plants , againſt which the beſt Re- 
medy ts to donble the-Land, that is by s cr the one halt there- 
of about a foot more or lefs, according to the nature and good- 
neſsof the Soyl, in long Walks or Rows abour ſeven or-ten foot 
brvad 4! & to you 'feems belt and moſt convenient , and caſt it on 
theetheriin banks or borders, ſo that you will then have thoſe 
banksJy$4ry tothe bottom of your Walks , and all of the beſt of 
the meald/on which you may plant your Trees, &s. where they 
will vlifive as well as on any other dryer Land, being planted 
ſhallow. 

Take 
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Take this as a general Obſervation in Agricu/tzre, that moſt of 
the barren and unimproved Lands in Exglard are ſo,cither becauſe 
of Drought, or the want of Water or Moiſture , or that they are 
poiſoned or glutted with too much, therefore let every Husband- 
man make the beſt uſe of that Water that runs through his Lands, 
and by preſerving what falls upon his Lands, as we have at large 
before direQed in this Treatiſe, and drain or convey away that 
which ſuperabounds and offends, then would there be a far grea- 
ter plenty of all manner of Tillage and Cattel, to the greatenrich- 
ing of this Kingdom. 

Water is alſo very offenſive in our Dwelling-houſes,that wecan- 
not make Cellars for Beer, &c. which may be ſeveral ways cured or 
prevented, 

Either by laying rhe bottom and ſides of the Cellar with Sheet- 
Lead . anda Floor of boards thereon, to preſerve it from [nju- 
ry; ſeveral ſuch Cellars there are in ſome Cities and Tewnes 
that lye low in the Water; but this is too coſtly a way for our 
Husbandman. 

Another way isto joynt your Bricks or Stone with Tarris, or the 
C:ment before deſcribed in this Chapter for the keeping in of wa- 
ter in Cifterns. 

Alſo you may Bed your Cellar with Clay, and then Brick or 
Stone it over, after the ſame manner as we directed before in this 
Chapter, for the keeping of water, &c. 

Or you may ſink a Well or Pit near your Cellar, and ſome- 
what lower thanſir, into which you place a Pump, that at ſuch 
times as Water annoys you, it may by that means be removed. 

Much Land there is in Ezglend that is capable of a very great Int Ser, $b14by 
provement,by removing thoſe common and ſtubborn Obſtacles, as ©* 
Stones,Shrubs,Coſs, Broom, &c. which are naturally produced in 
many places,and the faint-hearted,lazy,& ſometimes beggarly Huſ- 
bandman , had rather let them grow and ſuck out the Marrow and 
Fat of his Land , than beſtow any coſt or pains to remove them, 
and is contented with now and then a bundle of Buſhes, &c. when 
the removal of them would not onely be an Improvement of hig 
Land by their abſence, but the materials themſelves by a righe 
and judicious way of ordering them , might become alſo an addi- 
tional Improvement, x 

As firſt of Stones , which being picked up and laid on hea 
about the Roots, of either Fruit or Timber-trees, planted on the 
bounds, andin roweson the Land, is a very great: help and Ad- 
vantage to the growth of ſuch Trees, and ſaves the labour of car- 
rying them off the ground, which charge .uſually exceeds the 
X 6. of picking them up, this onely where Stones offend or are 
injurious, No | 

Shrubs, Goſſe, Broom, &c. provea very great anoyance to Huſ- 
bandry , and the difficulty , and charge in plucking them up, is the 
principal impediment to their removal , to ſuch that are ignorant 
of rhe moſt dextrons ways uſed to that purpoſe, the beſt whereof 
I fiade to be this, deſcribed by Mr. Platt, viz. a very ſtropg loſtru- 
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ment of Iron like unto a Dung-fork with three grains or tines, on- 
ly much bigger, according to the bigne(s of the Shrubs you uſe jt 
about z The upper part thereof is a very ſtrong and long $tail, or 
Handle, like a Leaver 3 now ſet this Inſtrument at a convenient di- 
ſtance from the Root ſlope-wiſe, and with a Hedging-beetle drive 
it in a good depth, then lift up the Stail, and place under it acroſs 
an Iron-bar, or ſuch like Fulciment, to keep it (treight and that ir 
ſink not into the ground. 

Then take hold of tke cord that before ought to have been faſt- 
enced tothe top of the Stail , and by this meanes may you eradicate 
any Shrubs, &c. if it will not do at once, place it on the other 
fide, e5 c. 

Theſe Byſhes, Brakes, and ſuch like , though they are of little 
worth or uſe for any other thing , yet are they very neccilary and 
beneficial to improve the Land by burning them , being dry cither 
by themſelves or under heaps of Turf, Earth, 4c. as before we ob- 
ſerved. 

Some Lands are more prone and ſubject to Weeds , and that in 
ſome years than other , which is ſometimes occaſioned by water 
ſtanding oa it , deſtroying the Corn and ſuch Seeds that are uſual- 
ly ſown in it, and nouriſhing ſuch Weeds that moſt delight in 
moiſture ;z the onely remedy whereof is to lay it dry, and add 
ſome convenient dryingand lightning materials or compolts there- 
on, as Sand, Aſhes, &C. 

Alſo ſome ſorts of Dungs or Manures cauſe Weeds, as dung 
made of Straw, Hawm, Fern, or ſuch like, Jaid on Eands in any great 
quantity without any other mixture of Horſe-dung, Sheeps-dung, 
Lime, Aſhes, or ſuch like hot Compoſt, which doth in ſome meaſure 
corre the cold and {luggiſh quality of it , but in ſome years and 
on ſ]ume Lands, any ordinary cold dung begets Weeds, which .in- 
jure the- Corn more, than the fatneſs of the dung Advantages, 
therefore Lime, Marle, Chalk, Aſhes, &c. are to be preferred in moſt 
Lands. | 

Weedsin Paſture-lands, are beſt deſtroyed by burning of it in 
Turfs (as before we diſcovered) or by plowing of it without 
burning. 

. + Auſhes, Flags, and ſuch like Aquaticks, are beſt deſtroyed by 
draining , ſo that you cut your Drains below the Roots thereof, 
that it may take away the matter that feeds them. 

. | TheSowthiltle proves a great annoyance to fome Lands by kil- 
hngthe Graſs,Corn, &c.although it be a ſure token of the ſtrength 
of the Land; the way to deſtroy them is to cut them up by. the 
Roots before feeding time, the Advantage you will receive, will 
anſwer your expence and more. <0 | 

The way to deſtroy this fo common and known an Annoyance, 
isto,mow.it,off in the Spring, whether with an Iron or Wooden 
Syth it matters not 3 for-it will eafily break , which work reiterate 
the ſame year as faſt as it grows, and it is confidently aftirmed that 
4t will Kill and deſtroy the Fearn for ever after. 
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Liming, &c. is alſoa principal remedy againſt all manner of Broome, 
Furze, Heath, and other ſuch like trumpery, that delights onely in 
barren Lands. | 

Very much _—_— from ildews is the blighting of Corn, the 
Mildews proceeding from a different cauſe and happening onely 
in dry Summers , when on the contrary Blighting happens 1n wet, 
and isalſo occaſioned through the too much fatneſs and rankneſs 
in Land, asis obſerved in ſtrong Lands, they uſually ſow it with 
Barley, Peaſe, or ſuch like, to abate the fertility thereof , before 
they ſow their Wheat, which would otherwiſe be ſubject to 
Blights, or Blaſting. 

Alſo Wheat ſown on level or low Land, in moiſt years is ſubje& 
to the ſame [nconvenienciesz for you may obſerve that the Wheat 
that grows on the tops of the Ridges in moiſt years to be better 
and freer than what grows in the furrows, which is uſually Blight- 
ed by meansof Water and fatneſs lying more about it than the 0- 
ther; for Wheat naturally affeQts to be kept dry on moiſt and 
ſtrong Ground; Therefore as moiſture and the richneſs of the 
ground together occaſions this Diſeaſe , by knowing thereof you 
may eaſily remedy it, by laying your Land on high Ridges, which 
if it benever ſo rich, the Wheat growing thereon will hardly be 
Blighted, if not overcome with moiſture. 


Blights and 
Smut, 


Smut ſeems to proceedgfrom the ſame cauſe, therefore need we 5mur. 


to lay the leſs. 

Onely that ſometimes ſmuttineſs proceeds from other cauſes, as 
by ſowing of 8m#tty-corr , by ſoyling the Land with rotten Vege- 
tables, as Straw, Hawm, Fearn, &Cc. 

It is confidently affirmed, that the Smutty grains of Wheat being 
ſown , will grow and produceears of Smut.: butl confeſs I have 
not yet tryed, and (hall therefore ſuſpend the beliefe thereof till 
I have. 

The ſowing of Wheat that is mixed with Smut, doth generally 

roduce a Smutty Crop (whether the Smut it ſelf grow or not) 
unleſs it be firſt prepared , by liming of it, which is thus done, 
firſt ſhake your Lime, and then moiſten your Corn and ſtir them 
weil together, &s. and ſowit. 

Or by ſteeping of it in Brixe, either of which are good preven- 
tions againſt the Smut. 

Tou may alſo prepare the Ground by /izzing, or other ways of 
eari-hingit, with ſharp or ſaline Dungs or Soyls, and it will pro- 
cuce Corn free from Smut , for it is moſt evident that Land often 
{own with the ſame grain, or much out of keart, produces a ſmutty 
Crop, as may be eaſily perceived where the ſame Seed hath been 
ſow: on two ſorts of Land of different goodneſs, the one Crop 
hath been Smutty , the other Free , ſo that ſmuttineſs ſeems to be 
a kinde of Sickneſs incident to Corn , which may by the aforeſaid 
means be cured, which if the Smuts themſelves would really grow 
and you uce Smut again, all remedies propoſed and attempts were 
needleſs. 


Set, 
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Againſt the treſpaſſes of domeſtick Cattel , breaking out of 
your Neighbours grounds into yours, its needlefs to fav any thing, 
every one knowing that a good and ſecure Fence is the beſt pre- 
vention, and a Pound the beſt remedy or cure if the other will 
not ſerve ; But other Beaſts there are that no ordinary Fences will 
keep out , and will hardly be brought to the Pound. 

As Foxes which uſually torment the laborious Husbandman , by 
taking away and deſtroving his Lamnrbs, Poultry, Geeſe, &c. that in 
ſome places neer great Forrefts and Woods, they can hardly keep 
any thing, but under lock and key, againſt which Gins are uſually 
made uſe of, which being baited and a train niade by dragging raw 
fleſh acroſs his uſual paths or haunt?, unto the Ginn, it proves ari 
inducement, and a ſnare to excite him to the place of his deſtru« 
ction, 

It is alſoa very commendable and noble exerciſe in our Nobili- 
ty and Gentry, to hunt theſe deſtruftive Beaſts, and did they Pro- 
ſecute it at their breeding timesand at other times al{y, with ati 
intent to deſtroy the whole breed or kinge , there would ſoon be 
an end of them. + , 

In ſeveral places the Husbandman ſuffers much by Coneys and 
Hares , that feed down his Corz, &c. when itis young, eſpecially 
in hard Winters, and in many places they havenot liberty to ſe- 
cure their own from them : but where they have, I ſuppoſe the 
Countrymen underſtand ſo well the ſeveral ways to take them, be- 
ing more encouraged by the meat, than the damage they ſave, 
that its needleſs here to inſtru@t them. 

It is not a little injury theſe Animals do to Warrexs, Dyv. houſes, 
Hem-rooſts, &c. but the ways by taking them in Hutches, and in ſmall 
Iron-ginns like Fox-gins, are ſo wel! known, that need ſay no- 
thing of it. 

Onely that to prevent Pollcats or ſuch like from deſtroying your 
Pigeon-houſe , be lureit you can toerectit, where you may have a 
Ditch or Channel of Water to run roundit, and it will keep thoſe 
vermin from making their Burroughs under the ground, 

Moles are a moſt pernicious enemy to Husband rv , by looſening 
the Earth , and deſtroying the Roots of Corn, Graſ;, Herbs, Flow- 
ers, kc. and alſo by caſting up hills to the great hinderance of 
Corn, Paſtures, &Cc. | 

The common and uſual way of deſtroying them is by traps that 
fall on them, and ſtrike the ſharp tines or teeth through them, and 
is ſocommonthat it needs no deſcription. 

But the beſt and compleateſt ſort of Inſtrument to deſtroy them, 
that. have yet ſeen, is made thus, Take a ſmall board of about 
three inches and a half broad , and hve inches long on the one fide 
thereof, raiſe two ſmall round Hoops or Arches, at each end one, 
like unto the twoend Hoops of a Carriers waggon, or a Tilt-boat, 
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capacious enough that a Mole may eaſily paſs throngh them , in 


the middle of the board make a hole aboutthe. bigneſs that. 


Gooſe quill may paſs through , ſo is that part finiſhed ; then have 
in readineſs a ſhort ſtick about two inches and a half long, about 
the bigneſs that the end thereof may juſt enter the hole in the 
middle of the board; Alſo you muſt cut a Hafel or other ſtick: a- 
bout a yard, or yard and half long, that being ſtuck into the 

round may ſpring up like unto the ſprings they uſually ſetfor 
Fowl, &ec. then make a link of Horſe-hair very ſtrong that -will 
eaſily (lip, and faſten it to the end of your ſtick that ſprings, alſo 
have in readineſs four ſmall hoogked ſticks , then go tothe: Fur- 
row or Paſſage of the Mole, and after you have opened it, fit.in 
the little bord with the bended hoops downwards. that the Mole 
when ſhe palles that way , may go direttly through the two ſemi- 
circular hoops, before you fix the board down put the hair ſpring 
through the hole, in the middle of the board, and place it round, 
that it may reſpond to the two end hoops, and with the ſmall ſtick 
(gently put into the hole to ſtop the knor of the haire ſpring ) 
placeit inthe Earth in the paſſage, and by thruſting in the four 
hooked ſticks, taſten it , and cover it with Earth, and then when 


the Mole paſſeth that way, either the one way or the other by diſ- 


placing or removing the {mall ſtick that hangs perpendicularly 
downwards, the knot-paſleth-through the hole and the ſpring 
takes the Mole about the neck 3 though this deſcription ſeem tedi- 
dious, yet the thing is very plain, and eaſily performed, and much 
cheaper, ſurer, and feazible, than the ordinary way. 

Others deſtroy them very expeditiouſly by a Spadale, waiting 
inthe mornings when they uſually ſtir, and immediatly caſt them 
up , eſpecially about Adarch when they breed , by turning up the 
Hills where under they lay their young, they uſually making 
their neſts in the greater Hills, and are moſt eaſily diſcerned, then 
alſo will the old ones come to ſeek their young, which you may 
preſently take. 

The Pot-trap is by ſome much commended, which is a deep 
Earthen-veſlel ſer in the ground to the brim, in a bank or Hedg- 
row,which wiſely ſet and planted at all times, but eſpecially in the 
natural ſeaſon ot bucking time about Aarch,will deſtroy them in- 
ſenſibly. 

Every Country man almoſt is ſenſible of the great Injuries , arid 
Annoyances they receive from theſe YVermine, both in the Fields 
where they raiſe Nurſeries of Trees, in their Gardezs where they 
ſow and plant Beans, Peaſe, &c. and in their Houſes, Barns, and 
Corn-reeks. 

In the Fields, Orchards, Gardens, &c. I know no readier way to 
deſtroy them , than by placing an Earthen-pot in the ground, and 
covering it with a board, with a hole in the middle thereof, and 
over the board to lay Hawes or ſuchlike rubbiſh , under which the 
Mic \cek for ſhelter , and ſoon finde their trap to receive them. 

The uſual way of building Reeks of Corz on Staval: ſet on (tones, 


ts the opely prevention againſt Mice , and has proved ſo ſuccesful, 
Gg that 
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that in ſome places large Edifices are built on ſuch ſtones that, 
they ſupply the defeC& of Barns, being alſo covered like rhem. . 
Granaries alſo I have ſeen built after, the ſame magner, Binnes 
or Hutches for Corn may be placed on pins like the other, and 
rove ſecure places for Corn , ”= theſe pernicious Vermine, 
þut great caution muſt be uled, that noſtick, ladder, or other 
thing lean againſt theſe places, leſt the Acice finde the way to 
come where you would not have them, | 
Inyour Flower-gardens, Apiary , or in the ſeveral rooms of vour 
Houſe, traps may be placed todeſtroy them , unleſs where you 
can conveniently keep a Cat tif onely enemy and deſtroyer of 
Mice and Kats. | 
Arſenick, . or the Root of White- hellebor will deſtroy them, bei np 
given with ſugar or ſuch like mixture, the laſt is the belt becauſe 
it deſtoysonely Kats and Mice. | | 
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As the beſt of contents this world affords, havh its part or ſhare of 
trouble and vexation, ſo this pleaſant antexcellent Knſtick Life 
and Employment , is not free from care and trouble how to preſerve 
it ſelf from thoſe Enemies and Plagues that daily attendit , ſome- 
rimes the Heavens frown , the Water ſwell , the Bryers ſharl, the 
Wild beaſts are enviousat our innocent and -moſt deleQable enjoy- 
ments, and if theſe withdraw 'their evil influence, yet have we 
the Fowls of the Ayr, Inſetts, andſeveral other E9ils to encounter 
withal , which without our diligent Care and Induſtry, are ready 
to bereave us of the beſt part of the Fruirs of 'our Jabours. 

Kits, Hewks, As we frequently obſerve that Kites, Hawks, and other Birds of 

Oc. Prey , wait for Pigeons, Chickens, tame Pheaſants, &c. therefore is 
it very neceſſary that the Conntreyman keeps a Fowling-piece ready 
fitted and charged , which is the belt means to deſtroy and ſcare 
them away. | 

Alſo you may place ſmall Iron-gins , about the breadth of ones 
hand, madelike a Fox-ginn, and'baited with raw Fleſh, whereby 
I have caught very large Hawks. 

Alſo by the ſtreyning of Lines or peices of Nets over the places 
where you keep tame Pheaſants, Chickens, or ſuch like, will fray 
them away. | 

The cutring down of Trees about your Pigeon-houſe will keep 
them from haunting it ſo much as. otherwiſe they would; do. 

Cron es and Crows, Ravens, Rooks, and Magpies, are great Annoyances eo Corn, 
kv”, ©. both at Seed-time, pulling it- up by the ts whileſt it is young, 
antÞ feeding on it alſoat the Harveſt; a good Fowling-piece is the 
beſt Inſtrument for the preſent 3 Burthe onely way to deſtroy the 
kinde of them , and make their-Flocks a little'thinner , were by 
ſome publique Law to encourage the deſtruction of their nelts 
and young, which are fo obvious at the building time that it ſeems 
to be a very feazible work, and much to be preſerved before Crow- 
wetr, £:c. Several 
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Several pretty Inventions of Scare-crows there are to keepthe 
Corn free from them, among(t which this is eſteemed the moſt ef> 
fetual,vis. Todig a hole in ſome obvious place where the Crows, 
&c. annoy your Corn, let it be about a foot deep or more, and 
near two foot over, and ſtick long black Feathers of a Crow or 0- 
ther Fowl, round the edges thereof, and ſome alſoin the botr 
ſeveral of theſe holes may be made if your ground be large; And 
where theſe holes are thus dreſſed, the Crows will not dareto 
feed. I preſume the reaſon is, becauſe whileſt they are feeding 
on the ground the terrifying Object is out of their fight, which 1s 
not uſual in other Scare crows, wherewith ina little rirne they 
grow familiar, by being always in view. 

Dead Crows, &c. hang'd up do much terrifie them, but amongſt 
Cherry-trees, and other Fruits which are much prejudiced by * 
Crows, &c. draw a Pack-thred or ſmal] Line from Tree to Tree, 
and faſten here and there a black Feather, and it is ſufficient. 

Theſe Fowl that bring (ſo great an Advantage to one, provea 
fargreater Annoyance and Devourer of Grain to all the reſt of 
the Neighbarhood : It is an unknown quantity of Wheat, Barley, 
Peaſe, &c. that theſe devour; Not to mention the prodigious Com- 
putation that ſome have made of the Damage committed by them 
on the Corn,Grain,&c. yet is moſt evident that they deſtroy a great 
part of the Seed, and Crop, notwithſtanding ſeveral ſtand for their 
Vindication, alleadging that they never ſcrape, and thereof take 
onely the Grain that lyes on the ſurface of the Earth , that would 
otherwiſe be deſtroyed, and not grow. To whichl anſwer, That 
that very Corn that lyes on the Surface may prove the beſt Corn, 
unlefs (in Winter Corn ) the extreams Froſts deſtroy it, or (in 
the Spring) the extream Drought. It having been of late found 
to bea piece of very good Husbandry in ſome light and ſhallow 
Lands, firſt to plough it about Auguſt, and thento'run the Fold 
over it, and well ſettle it, and afterwards to fow and harrow it, 
which muſt needs make well for the Pigeons, and ill for the Huſ- 
bandman, where they cannot be kept from it. | 
. Alſo it 1s to be obſerved, That where the Flight of Pigeoxe 
fall, there they fill themſelves and away , and return again where 
they firſt roſe, and ſo proceed over a whole Piece of ground , if 
they like it 3 Although you cannot obſerve any Grain above the 
ground, they know bow to finde it : As I have ſeen the Experience 
of it, that a Piece of about two or three Acres being ſown with 
Peaſe, the Pigeons lay ſo much upon it, that they devoured at leaſt 
three parts in four of it, which I am ſure could not be all above the 
ſurface of the Ground , that their ſmelling is their principal Di- 
retor. Ihavealſo obſerved, having fown a ſmall Plat of Peaſe 
10 my Garden (near a Pigeom-bouſe) and very well covered them 
that not a Peaſe appeared above ground, in a few days a parcel of 
Pigeons were hard at work in diſcovering this hidden Treaſure, 
and in a fewdays of about two quarts, I had not abovetwo or 
three Peaſe left ; for what they could not finde before,they found 
when the Buds appeared, TY they were howedi 
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covered; their ſmelling onely directed them as i ſuppo. 
ſed, becauſe they followed the ranges exactly. 

The injury they do at Harveſt on the Peaſe , Fetches, &c. | hope 
none can excuſe, therefore may we eſteem theſe amongſt the geat- 
eſt Enemies the poor Husbandman meets withal, and the greater 
becauſe he may not erect a Pigeom-bouſe allo to have a [hare of his 
own ſpoylsz none but the rich, being permicted ſo great a Privi- 
ledge, and alſo ſo levere a law being made to protect theſe wing- 
edi theeves, that,a/man cannot ſunm defendendo encounter with 
them. | | x 

You have therefore no remedy againſt them , but to affright 
them away by noiſes. or ſuch like s Alſo you may ſhoot at them, ſo 
that vou kill chum ot.or you may (if you can) rake them in a Net, 
cutoff their tati's 2nd let them go, by which means you will im« 
pound them , for when they arc 1a their houſes, they cannot bolt 
or fly out of the tops of their houſes, bur by the {trength of their 
tails, which when-rhey are weakened, they remain priſoners at 
home, 

The Jay provesa. great devourer of Zeaxs, Cherrier, and other 
garden Fruns, andas alloaſubtle Bird , but is calily met withal, 
if you are watchful-ina morning early, and have a good ambuſh, 
which you muſt change ſomerimes leſt they diſcover you, they 
make bur ſhort flights , as it were from 1ree to Tree, that you may 
eali}y purſne them. 38: 

A very govd way to takdithem, is to drivea ſtake into the 
ground, about four foot highabove the ſurface of the Farth, let 
the ſtake be made picked at the top, that a Jay may not ſettle on it, 
then. within a foot or thereabouts of the top, Jet there he a hole 
bored through-, about three {quarters of an inch diameter, fit a 
pinibr ſtick to the hole , .abour {ix or eigkr inches long, then make 
a Jovpor {pring of Horſe-hair faſtened ro aſtick or wand of Ha- 
ſel , that may beentered into the ſtake at a hole neer the ground, 
and by the bending of the {tick put the loop of Horſe hair through 
the upper ho!e , and put the thort ſtick a litele way into the hole, 
and" Jay'the loop round omwthe ſhort ſtick ;:rhat the Jay when he 
comes , findingrhis reſting place toſtand conveniently amway > 
his food , perches'ontheſhoreſtick , which. immedintely by his 
weight falls, and gives the Ipring the Advantage of -holding the 
Jay by the leggs;: this isan undoubred way of taking them, if they 
are placed amomgh the Beans or fuch like where the Jays havnt, it 
bemg-'their uſud] cuſtom ty hoptrom Tree 'to Tree, of any thing 
they can mect withal, -: - 101 nl f..? 

\The{care moſt pernicioasBrrds to young Fruit-trees; by feed- 
ing.on the young-pregnant!Butisin the Springtime , which con- 
taivelte-Blofioms; and aretbe onely hope of tlie ſucceeding year, 

'They are eafily taken oft witha tmall Fowling-piece, onely you 
pſt: be-cautious that your thot {poyl not 'the young Cions of 
Branchesof your Trees. !:t 1/1 4 | 

They. may al{d be ſcarediaway 'with threds tied from Tree t6 
Tree, and Feathers faſtened on them, © | 
I's } Theſe 
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Theſe although they are but ſmall, yet are they a.numerous ge- Sporows. = 


neration of Corn-eaters, it is unknown how much they. devour 
in this Kingdom , and whata greatdamage it proves to the Hvſ- 
bandman , el(pecially in ſcarce and dear years. 3 aroits ills 
Many waysare made uſe of to deſtroy them, but-.none more 
effetual, than the large folding Sparrow-net , which willtake nia- 
ny dozen at a draught , they being ſo eaſily induced tqcome ito a 
Shrape or Place baited for them, eſpecially in the hard weatherim 
the Winter, andin the Summer , before the Corn is; ready for 
them, at both which times meat is ſcarce abroad, and then they 


flock ro Barns. 


Set. $. 
Of InſeF&s, and Creeping things offending. 


Moiſt and warm Lands, which are uſually the molt fertile, are Frogs and 
moſt ſubjet totheſe Vermine, Frogs are beſt deſtroyed , and pre- 7. 


vented in February . in the ditches wherethey ſpawn, by deſtroy- 
ing both Frogs and Spawn 3 Toad: are ealily diſcovered in the Sum- 
mer evenings (by a candle) creeping up and down the Walks and 


Paſſages about your Honſe, Garden, &c. 


To Wall-fruit , and ſeveral ſorts of Gardew-plants, there cannot Swi ard 
be a more pernicious enemy than Sxayls, which you may in a dewy %9*. 


morning eaſily finde where they moſt delight to feed , but the ſu- 
reſt way is in the hard Winter, 'to ſeek out their haunts, and 
make a clean riddance of them, they lie much ir the holes of 
Wals,behind old Trees,under thorn or other old and cloſe Hedges,in 
one year [cauſed neer two buſhels ro begathered in a Winter , in 
a Noble mans Garden , which had in precedent years deſtroyed the 
moſt of their Wall-fruit , and ever after they had great plenty, 

Ever obſerve not to pluck off ſuch Fruit the Snayls have begun 
to feed on, bur let it remain; for they will makeanend of that 
before they begin on more. 

Worms may be picked up clean bya candlein a moiſt evening, 
if any eſcape you, another evening may ſerve to finde them. 

Your Beds watred with any ſtrong L:ixirinw, made of the Ahes 
or fixed S«ltsof any Vegetable, will not onely deſtroy Worms, but 
prove an extraordinary improvement , and enriching of the 

round. 

Lay Aſhes or Lime about any Plant you defireto preſerve from 
Snayls or Worms, and they will not come neer it , becauſe the hot 
and biting -nature thereof, -hurt their naked and tender bodies, 
therefore as the Rain or other Moiſture weakens, the 4ſbes or Lime 


renew it,leſt it prove uſeleſs, 


Rare'y do theſe offend in the Felds, Orchards, or Gardens, yet 614 and 


are the very troubleſome gxefts inthe: Houſe , where it ſtands * 


neer an" Fens, Waters, or ſuch like places, tending much to the ge. 


neratio: of InſeFr. 
- To k-ep the Windewr of your Chawberz cloſe in the Summer 
time, ef; cially towards the evening, is a good prevention, ' - 


To 
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Of Enemiesand Diſeaſes ; 


Caterpilhers. 


To burn ſtraw and ſuch like up and down in the Chamber , 1a 
the evening before you go to bed will deſtroy them ; for either 
they will fly tothe flame, and be conſumed , orelſe the ſmoak 
will choak them. | 

Aſher leaves hanged up 10 theRoom , will attrat them unto it, 


- that you will be the leſs rronbled with them. | 
© Theballs of Horſe-dung laid in the Room , will dothe ſame, if 


they are new. 
heſe uſually prove very injurious to ſome ſorts of Fruits, to 
Bees, &c. and are ſeveral ways deftroyed , firſt 
By way of prevention, that is in the Spring or $#mmer before 
they havaencreaſed, to deſtroy the old ones; for from a few do 


they encreaſle to a multitude. 


O41 you may ſmoak or ſtifle them, if they are in any hollow 
Tree, or ſcald them if in thatch of an Houſe or Barn, &c. or in 
the ground you may either ſcald , or burnthem, or ſtamp in the 
Earth on them, and bury them. 

To deſtroy ſuch as come to your Fruit, Bees, &c. ſet by them 
Sider, Verjuice, ſowr Drink, or Grounds, in a ſhort necked /'ial open, 
wherein you may catch many. 

Alſo you may lay for them , ſweet Apples, Pears, beaſts Liver, or 
ether Fleſh, or any thing that they love, ia ſeveral places, upon 
which you ſhall have ſometimes, as many as will cover the bait, 
which you may kill at once, 

We term thoſe Catterpillars, that deſtroy.the leaves of our Trees 
in the Summer, devour Cabbages and other Garden-tillage, and 
are generally the effects of great droughts. 
| To prevent their numerous encreafe on Trees, gather them off 
in the Winter , taking away the Packets, which cleave abour the 
Branches, and burning them, 

In the Summer whileſt they are yet young, when either through 
the coldneſs of the night or ſome humidity , they are aſſembled to- 
gether on heaps, you may take them and deſtroy them. 

Theſe in ſome years prove injurious to Fruits, by the greatneſs 
of their numbers feeding on and devouring them. 

And are deſtroyed by placing Hoofs or Horzes of Beaſts amongſt 
your Trees, and Wall-fruit, into which they will reſort, early ia 
the morning you muſt take them gently , but ſpeedily off, and 
ſhake them into a veſlel of ſcalding water. 

By reaſon of great drought , many ſorts of Trees and Plants 
are ſubject to Lice, and ſeeing that they are cauſed by heart and 
drought, as evident in the Sweet-bryar and Gooſcberry, that are 
onely lowſy indry times or in very hot and dry places, therefore 
frequent waſhing them, by daſhing water on them, may prove 


> the beſt remedy. 


Ants or Piſmires are injurious toa Garden , and alſo to paſture 
Lands, as well by feeding on Fruits, as by caſting up Hills, &c. 
To keep them from your Trees, incompaſs rthe-Stem four fin- 
gers breadth ,, with acurcle or rowl of. Wool newly plucked from a 
Sheeps belly. | OT Wi 
x Or 
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"Or annoynt the Stem with Tar. TY 

Alſo you may make boxes of Cards or Paſtboard pierced full of 
holes with a bodkin,, inrq-which boxes put the powder of, Arſenick 
mingled with alittle Honey , hang theſe boxes onthe Tree, and 
they will certainly deſtroy them , make not the hgles ſq largethac 
+-Bee may not enter leſt it deſtroy them...,. + 
-: Alſo you may hang a glaſs-bottle inthe Tree with. a little Honey 
init, or moiſtned with any ſweet Liquor, and it- will attra&. the 
Ants, which you may ſtgp.,. 3nd waſh; out with hot water , then 
prepare it as befgre., 7; Foes t-  . 
 Wartring: aften of Allier;or green Walks, will drive:ayway or.de- 
troy the Ants that: annoy them: -  . - TT HR at} 

. . Avt-hills prove. a very..great injury to: Meadaws and Paſture 7: deftrey 
ands , not onely, by the walting of fo much, Land as.they cqver, 4%. 

but by hindring the Syth, and. yielding a' poor hungry food, and 

pernicious to.Cattel, +. | 4 Ye 

. And may be thus eaſily deſtroyed , parethe Turf off, beginning 

at. the top, and cutting it down into four or five parts , and lay it 

open, then cut. out the core below theſyrface ſo deep, that when 

you lay down the Turfs in their places, asthey were: taken up 

the place may be lower thanth'other ground, to the end that wa- 

wer nay ſtand init, to preyent the Ant from returning , which 

otherwiſe ſhe will aſſuredly do, then ſpread the Earth you take 

out thinly abroad.z Alſothe proper (ſeaſon for this is in the Win- 

ter, and if the places be left open for a certain time, the Rain and 

Froſt upon it, will help to deſtroy the remaiping Ants, but be ſure 

to cover them up time enough, that the Rains may ſettle the 

Turfs before the Spring. WE | 

.. The greateſt 1»jury theſe Yerizine do us, is in biting Childreny Snokes and 

Cattel, &c. Adore. 

They affed& 24/k above any thing, and as old Authors lay, abc- 
mjnate the Ab, there may you ule the one by placing of it hot ig 
any place where they frequent to attraft them , where you may 
deſtroy them, and the other by laying Aſhen: ſticks in places where 
you. would not have them come. 

| But the moſt proper remedy againſt theſe Yermine, is to keep 
Peacocks, which prey upon them. 

Their ſting or bite is moſt eaſily cured, if you timely apply 8 ro cure the 
hot /ronto it, holding it ſo neer as you are able to@bide it, and /inyng#f 4 
it is by ſome Tngenious perſons confidently affirmed, to attratt the 1 Mg 
Venom totally from the wound. | : 

Travellers relate that in the Caxaries, the Natives cure the bitin 
of a very venemous Creature (that lurks amooglt the Grapes, por. 
uſually bites them by the fingers) by a ſtreight ligature below the 
wound, and holding the finger bitten upright, for ſome time, out 
of which the vexom aſcends, it being of a fiery nature, naturally 
tending upwards, and may rattle attracted by hire its like. 
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; 7 35 5 1954 (Qu. 6,24 af} YR Bos 
=" Of ſoive certain Diſedſer in Animualt', and Vegetables, © « 
pe > itPhere are ſeveral epidettical and deftrattive Diſcaſes to C attef, 
f Beaſts and - h = | he . II 
Fowl, Fowl, &c. which iweep awiy a great part of the 'Hysbandmany 
ftock before it ceaſeth , 6r he' know how to prevent'ir, which is 
eſteemed a great deficiency} that thoſe'ways thatTome have diſcos 
yered, and found effe&wilto prevent, and alſo to cure ſuch Diſ- 
eaſes, are not made, pub{ique, the general ſtock-of the Kinilond 
may 2s wel be preſerved; as ſome fewCattel , in ſuch general Di. 
ſtempers 3 It being not our intent 1n'this Book to ſay any thing of 
'” Corporal Dijeuſir of Beaſts' or Fowl, beeabſe that ſubjeT 1s ſo com- 
teatly handled by ſeverl'others\ and'is not abfo.utely neceſſary 
 Hiegs' Huibandman to know , there being almoſt in every place 
rofeſlors 2nd praGtiſers of that Art , and that have Matterialsand 
Eſtrumenesfor that purpoſe, yetfor that I 'meet with ſome-gene- 
ral: and eaſily practicable Inſtructions”, perhaps not familiar-with 
Countrey F arriers, or Horf) Do@ors,, 1 ſhall a little digreſs, ' | 
of the Mur- © This Difeaſe is prificipally cauſed from a hot and dry ſeaſon of 
rain, the'year ,'or rather from ſome genera! putrefation of the Air, 
ind begetterh an inflamation of the blood , and'cauleth a ſwellin 
itt thethroat ; which in little time ſuffocateth the Cattel 3 :Alſo 
the letting'dead Carte lie unburied,, which putrifying may cauſe 
a general infeQon to that fort of Cattel , as the earned YVan-Hel- 
wort obſerves that thefe infetious Diſtempers go no farther than 
rown img, 77 577", wn Fl | 290711 
Therefore to prevent this Diſeaſe, let them ſtand cool in Sum 
mer, and to have abundantee of good Water, and ſpeedily to bu- 
Ty all Carrion, | | , « 
- Andifany of your Cattel be already infected, ſpeedily Tet them 
blood , and give them x good Drench, &c. by which means di- 
vers have preſerved thetr- Cattel , when their Neighbours have 


periſhed. 4; 
of the 4 in In moiſt years Sheep are ſubject to the rot, in the ſame grotinds, 
Sbrep. where indryer years they are not ,' atid thatinot onely from the 


moiſture ;, for then would Sheep: rot 1iv all: m&N'grounds, in dry 
years as well as in wet , 'butfrom acerrain' purrefattion ,* both in 
the 4ir and ietthe Graſs or Herbs , that tifuallyarrends them in ſuch 
moiſt years, which together with their moiſt tood doth corrupt 
their Livecrs, and bring this Diſeaſe. FOO Þ g 
* The cure whereof 1s difficult, 'unlefs it be done betime before 
the Liver be too niuch waſted , the 'removal of them to the ſalt 
Marſhes, where they may be had,is a good remedy.- I 

It May and Jure prove wet modhieths'it cauſes frimn and froſt 
Graſs , which rogether with the bad Airthat' muſt neceſſarily fol- 
low, - cauſes the rot in Sheep, 'therefore in ſuch Summers keep your 
Sheep on the dry and barren Lands, and fodder them in Winter 
with the harde(t Hay or moſt aſtringent Fodder. 

Some grounds yield a ſoftGraſs more than other, ſubjet - 
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breed the rot in Sheep , therefore feed other Catrel there, and 
your Sheep in the drieſt, hardeſt, and healthyeſt Paſtures. 

If your Sheep be infeted with the rot , which you may diſcern 
by the colour of their Eyes 3 Some preſcribe to pen them up in a 
Barn or large Sheep-coat ſet about with wooden Trovghs, and 
therein feed them with Oats a day or two, then put amongſt them 
ſome Bay-ſalt well ſtamped , and after that a greater quantity , eill 
ſuch time as they begin to diſtaſte it , then give them clean Oats 
another day or two , and afterward ſerve them with Salt as before, 
this courle being followed untill their Eyes have recovered their 
natural colour , they will then be'perfectly cured, where you have 
not a houſe convenient, it may be done open, the ſaving of 
their dung (as before we directed) will anſwer the greatelt pait of 
your expences. 

Folding of Sheep in ay or Jxze, if they prove wet, makes them 
rot the ſooner, becauſe they more greedily devour the hurttul 
Graſs in the morning than thoſe not folded, therefore liberty from 
the Fold at thattime is a good prevention. 

An approved Experiment for the Cure of the Faſhions in Horſes, 
and the Rot in Sheep. 

Steep the Regulus of Antimonyin Ale with a little of the Spice cal- 
led Grains and a little Sugar, whichgiveto a horſe about half a 

int at atime, two or three times, with a day or two's iatermiſ- 
fon between each time, toa Sheep abont two or three ounces af- 
ter the ſame manner ; Theſame or the following Receipt may be 
alſo given to Swine for the Meaſles, &c. and to make them fat. 


Chap. 5. 


Give him halfea dram of crude Aztimony in his meat, it will Fe $Swixe, 


make him have a good ſtomack , and it will likewiſe cure him of 
all foulneſs of his Liver, andof the Meaſles; The ſame is alſo ſo- 
veraign for any other Beaſts. 

Trees and Plants, and other Inaminate things, are ſubje&t unto 
Diſeaſes that deprive them of, and abare their excellency,worth 
and duration, as well as living Creatures, and it doth as well re- 
i the care and induſtry , and skill of the Huſbandman to in- 

ped into their Nature, and make uſe of ſuch means as are requi- 
lite as well to prevent, as cure ſuch Diſeaſes. 

The Canker, Moſs, Bark-bonnd, and Worms in Trees, prove very 
pernicious, their cures we have already diſcourſed of. 

The Janndies or Langoy of Trees, makes them ſeem to repine, 
and their Leaves to fall off or wither, and proceeds from ſome 
hure done to their Roots, either by Ales or Mice, or by the 
ſtroak of ſome Spade, or by the Tree ſtanding too moiſt or low, 
according as you finde the Diſeaſe , ſo muſt you make ule of a re- 
medy, either by ſearching the Root, and if you finde any wound 
or gall , tocut it off alittle above ſuch wound, and lay ſome Soot 
there to keep YVermine off, if the injury came from them, or if Wa- 
tey offends, either divert the Water or remove the Tree, if it be 
planted too deep , it is better to raiſe it than let it ſtand where you 
may be confident it will never thrive. 


The general Diſeaſes of Trees, aad — to their thriving . 
H are 


of Trees and 


Plants. 
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arecither they ſtand too deep, too dry, too cold, too moiſt, tog 
much in the wind, &c. accordingto the divers nature and diſpoft- 
tion of the Tree. 

Therefore if you expeCt that a Tree ſhould thrive , obſerve his 
Natyre, and in what place it moſt delights, which the fix and ſe. 
ven Chapters of this Book treating of Woods and Ery;t-trees, will 
ſufficiently direct. 


Set. 7. 
of Thieves and ill Nejgkbours. 


There 1s no more conſtant, certain, and pernicious «zemry to the 
Fuibandmans thrift, then Mar himfelt, homo homin Demon , they 
rob and ſteal from, oppreſſe, malign, injure, perſccate, and devour one 
another,to the decay of Arts and Sciences, and even to the Ryin of 
whole Families of Ingenious and Indyſtrious men, every ſtriving to 
build up his houſe , and raife his Family by the ruins and decay of 
his Nezebbours 3 But our onely complaint 1s againſt the common, 
and ordinary ſort of vile pertons , that live after a moſt ſordid 
manner, and ſcek not wealth nor greatneſs, but oncly to main- 
tain themſelves in a moſt deſpicable lazy kinde of lite , by filching 
and ſtealing from their honeſt and laborious Neighbours, and a- 
gainſt ſuch , that though they ſteal not, yet oppreſs, oppugne, 
and ivjure thoſe that are more Induſtrious than themtelves. 

Againſt The ſevere penalty of death being the puniſhment for theft, is 

thieves. the principal cauſe of the infinite encreaſe of thieves, firſt be. 
canſe many there are (whoit they know or have taken a theife) 
will not indite nor proſecute him , becauſe their conicience will 
not admit of inflifting ſo ſeverea puniſhment for ſo ſmall an of- 
tence, but will rather bear the loſs of their goods, than ſeek 
another mans lite for it. 

Secondly. Some if they takea thief , will rather accept of their 
goods again and ſatisfaction, than proſecute him, becauſe in ſome 
caſes they looſe their goods, andarealſoat the charge of proſe- 
cution. 

Thirdlv, Some alſo will not proſecute common ordinary thievs 
that live by ſtealing Sheep, Corn, Wood , Poxltry, Swine, &c., and 
have Families to maintain by this very trade, left they (being pare 
of the pariſh) be bound afterwards to maintain their Families, 
and thus are the conditions of many places in England. 

Fourthly. When thieves are taken and proſecuted and come to 
their trial , they being for their lives, no evidence will, nor ought 
to be taken but what 1s verycleer , and where it 1s ſo againſt one, 
either through miſtakes, or willtul omiſhons, 1t is deficient againſt 
tve, by which means many of thoſe few that come to trial are 
found not guilty. 

Fifthly, When they are upon trial, and the evidence cleer a- 
g2inſt them , either the Jury aretender of their Neighbours life, | 
orclic ſome geod friend or other appears, rhat it is found but Pe« 
tat Larceny, or elle the thiet has his Clergy, or by ſome ſuch ſhitt, 
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or means, or evaſion, he gets off; So that it may be as it often 
happensa thief comes five or (ix times to his trial,or at leaſt to Goal 
betore he is hanged, during which time he growes more ſubtle, 
and educates many other in the ſame profeſſion , and teacheth 
them all manner of tricksand devices, not onely rocfte@ their 
intentions, but to avoid the puniſhment. | 

To remedy which, were to make: the Penalty more moderate, 
and without reſpect or favour to be aſſuredly executed, it would 
much leſſen their number. 

As ſuppoſe the penalty of all manner of theft were to be tranſ(- 
ported to the W:ſt-Indi:s, orto be confined to ſome certain Mizes 
or ſuch like, atche pleaſure of the Fudge , and to have an appa- 
rent brand of thark in the face, and that it ſhould be free and law- 
ful for any man to kill any ſuch perſon returning or ſtraying from 
ſuchImploy ment, and thatevery one that loſt their Goods, and 
did profecute the Thief thuuld have their dammages and coſts re- 
ſtored , 'l ſuppoſe none would make any ſcrupleof proſecution, 
' nor would any endeavour to preſerve theſe Yipers from ſo mode- 
rate, yet (ufiicient puniſhment. | 

This way it ſeverely proſecuted without favour or reſpe@, 
would in a little time rid the Countrey of the old Thieves, and 
their very bteed alſo , that there would ſcarce be any of their 
blood remaining But if any ſhould by chance appear, he would 
hardly have any time to learn his trade petfetly. 

But until ſome ſuch law be eſtabliſhed ,, which we humbly leave 
unto our Grand Patriots to confider of , on whom we Axſticks de- 

end for good and wholſom Laws, to preſerve our Intereſts, 
which will the better Capacitate us to ſerve his Majeſty , and an- 
{wer his occaſions with our fortunes, as well as with our Lives, and 
will alſo the better enable us to pay our rexts unto them, and im= 
prove their and the whole Kingdoms Revenues, | 

In the mean time (I ſay) let ns endeavour the preſervationof 
our goods from theſe YVermine, and Children of darkneſs, by ſuch 
means3 and by what what Induſtry we are capable of , as by dili- 
gent and carctul watching, 9ne enim res quotidie videntur , Minus v ani 
axetuunt ſitr:m , by making good and ſecure fences, and by having 
our doors, walls, and windowes of our Hovſes, Barks, Stables, Gare 
dens &c, well fortified againſt them. 

We (hall not here contend with any, whether the rules of 4ſtrs- 
logy to dilcover theft , the making or laying of Charms, Spels, or 
Sigils, to prevent theft, or the art of enforcing the rbieves to bring 
back goods (toln, be lawful or not, que ſupra nos, nibil ad nos. 

But if I knowthe certain or probable haunt or way the Thief 
uſeth, I may ſafely make uſe of ſome Gizn or ſnare to keep him 
by the legs , or otherwiſe, till I come and releaſe him, or fans 
nf Ah certain ſharp ſpikes of Iron in theground, and ſtrain ſome 
pieces of {inall braſs wyer athwart the way neer the ground 
on either {ide of the ſharp ipikes, ( which wyer and ſpikesare not 
viſible by night) that when Mr. Thief walks and thinks not of it, 
by ſtumbling at the wyer , he falls = iy ſpikes which — * 

ha uck 
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' ſuch marks that you may pr know him againſt another day. 


Or you' may run wyers acroſs your backſide, the ends whereof 
may be faſtened to ſome lock of a Piſtol, or ſuch like , that by the 


touch onely of the wier the Piſtol may be diſcharged , which will 
give you notice and alſo terrifie the Thief and may be ſo placed 


that it may fhoot direQtly towards him. 
Or you may have a bell to ring onely by the touch of ſuch a 


/ wire, which may terrifie the Thiet and give you notice. 


A good Maſtifis a ſingular Preſervative to a Backſide againſt 


ſuckrare not of his acquaintance, or that know not how to charm 
him , which few Countrey Thieves underſtand, bur if he be kept 


within doors, heis a ſure defence againſt Burglary , and out of 


-the charmers power; The (mal! bawling curs are the ſureſt watch- 
'ers, and are good to rouze up the Maſtifs. 


IN Neighbours, ” 


Noxa tam magna eft , malus vicimus , quantum bonus commtodum 3 


_ | | 

| hat a grief, loſs, and inconvenience, it is to be confined to 
dwell by ill Neighbours, how it multiplies our cares, and increaf- 
es our labours , and leflens our ſtockes and profits , how are we 
diſquieted at the ſight of them, and how are our Fruits deſtroy- 
ed., and our Corn ſpoyled by them, and their Cattel, whoare 
continual treſpaſſers, eſpecially it they think we are ſo peaceably 
=_ ; as to put up ſmall injuries, or that we are unwilling to 
e 


ek remedies worſe than the diſeaſe? againſt theſe enemies ro our 
good Husbandry, and to our otherwiſe moſt happy life , we have 
no remedy but patience the beſt of vertues. | 

- Yer ſome policy may be uſed to charm theſe Crocodils , ro make 

theſe furies friends, pleaſe a little their narures, and feed their 
humours in what they delight , by being their ſeemingftriends you 
may commend them, and they will be as ready to ſerve you, as 
to proſecute another Neighbour that leſs deſerves, onely becanſe 
he uſes not the ſame method of Policy; if they love their bellies 
invite them often , Em potiſsimum vocato , quincengue te prope habits 
tat, be ſure to pleaſe them that are moſt capable of doing you hurt z 
whar ever they delight in, pleaſe theminit, and you have done 
enough, for you know not what need you may have of a Neigh- 
bours help, ſometimes it may thieves may aſſault you, ſometimes 
you may want ſome Pr inſtrument , that your Neighbour 
hath , without which or whileſt you go farther , you ſuffer great 
loſs, and what a ſad thing it would be to be denyed , as Heſrodin 
bis time obſerved. 

' Ne tu quidem petas ab alio, illeque recuſet, tu vers carear, 
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CHAP. XI. 


Of the ſeveral (orts of Inſtruments, T ools, and En- 
gines incident to this Profeſiton of Agriculture, and 
of ſome Amendments and profitable Experiments 
in Building, either by T imber, Stone, Brick,or any 

other way, | 


Diaenaum, & que fint duris Agreſtibus Armas, 
Queis ſine nec potuere ſeri, nec ſurgere Meſſer. 


without many and ſeveral ſorts of Tools and Inſtruments, as 
oughs, Carts,&c. Ir is alſo difficult and unprofitable,to make uſe 
of ſuch Ploughs, Tools, and Inſtruments, rhat are troubleſom, hea. 
vy, and chargeable, ' when the ſame labour may be aswell per- 
formed, if not better, with ſuch that are calle, light, and not ſo 
coſtly 3 Therefore I ſhall in this Chapter diſcover unto you, all 
the ſeveral ſorts of Inſtruments, neceſlary for the Husbandman, 
and what inconveniencies have been found in ſome of them, and 
the remedies, and what new ways or methods have been of late 
diſcovered , to facilitate his labours, as finde them diſperſed in 
ſeveral Authors, and have obſerved the ſame in ſeveral parts of 
this Kingdom 3 This inſtrumental part of Agriculture being not 
of the leaſt concernment, and ſhall alſo diſcover unto you ſeveral 
rofitable experiments and direCtions in building , neceſſary to be 


nown. 


I: is impoſſible to go through the many*® difficulties in this Art, 
] 


| Sect, I. 
Of the ſeveral ſorts of Plonghs. 


And firſt I ſhall _ with the Plough, the moſt neceſſary In- 
ſtrument, the cheifeſt of all Engines (as Gabriel Plat terms it) and 
happily found out. 

here is a very | up difference in Ploughs , that there is ſcarce 
any ſure rule for the making of them , and every Countrey, yea 
almoſt every County differs , not onely in the Ploughs, but even 


in every part of them. 
Plou b alſodo not onely differ according to the ſeveral cu- 


ſtoms of ſeveral places, but alſo as the Lands do differ in ſtrength 
or weakneſs, or the different nature of the Soy]. M 
Ts 


_ Virgil 


O 


_— - 


0 Of Inſtruments 


To deſcribe them all is not a work for this place, but I will give 

ſome brief deſcriptions of the more principal ſorts of Ploughs, of 
Double wheet. the greateſt eſteem , and firſt of the double wheelcd Plough . which 
ed Plough. js of moſt conſtant uſe in ry egg and many other Countrys, 

and is yery uſeful upon all flinty, ſtony, or hard Grave], or any 
other hard Land whatſoever, its eſteemed a uſetul and necellary 
Plough, theſe require a greater ſtrength than other 7loughs, and 
grover tobe uſed in ſuch places where other Ploughs will not to any pur- 
poſe.: It is uſually drawn with Horſes or Oxen, two a breait, the 
Wheels are uſually eighteen or twenty inches high, in ſome places 
the Furrow-wheel is of a larger circumference, than th'gther that 


* 
— 
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goes on the ſolid Land, 
Turmoref There is another ſort of dowble wheeled Plonghs, called the Turn- 
plagh. wreſt-Plough, which ſurpaſſeth for weight and clumlines, and is 


called the Kertifh-plough, being there much uſed. 
Single hee The one wheel Plough is an excellent good one, and you may uſe 
plough. it on almoſt any ſort of Lands, and is of that ſhape-and form that 
will admit of more lightneſs and nimbleneſs, than the other 
IWheel-ploughs, being the ſame that Mr. Hartlib ſpeaks of to be made 


Legcy. neer Greex-wich , by one who had excellent Corn on barren Land, 
and yet plouged his Land with one horſe, 

Fegliſo Im- This Plough hiry y made and very ſmall, hath been drawn with 

prover. one Horſe and held by one man, and ploughed one Acxe a day at 


ſowing time, in a moiſt ſeaſon , there hath been with ſix good 
Harſes, ſix men, and ſix Ploughs, ploughed fix Acres a day at 
ſowipg-time, in light and we]l wrought Land, this ſeems to accord 
with the Plongh uſed in Heſpods time , where the Plough-man did 
| both guide —_ drive , Extrewum ſtire Man capiens, ſtimula bovun 

| terga attigerts- 

Plai-ploogh. There isa ſort of Plough made without either Wheel or Foot; 
deſcribed at large by Mr. Blith, to be the moſt eaſie oing Plough, 
and of leaſt workmanſhip,burden,or charge, called = Plain-plough 
fit for any Lands, unleſs in irregular extream [.and, either for 
ſtones, roats, or hardneſs, and there adviſeth to the double wheel. 
ed —_ , being of ſtrength to ſupply extremeties and caſes of 
neceinty. 

newbie plagh, Mr. Blith deſcribes a double Plough, the one affixed to the (ide 

Engliſh tn» Of the other , that by the help of tour Horſes and two Men you 

prover. may plough a double portion of Land, theone Furrow by the 
fide of th'other, this he eſteemeth not to be of any great advantage 
above the other plain Plough, yet-may be of good uſe ona ſome 
Lands. . | 

heether we of There is another ſort of double Plough, much exceeding the 

deuble plough, Qther ,; as Mir, Hartlib in his Legacy teſtifies of ap Ingenious young 

ir + manofKezt, who had two Ploughs faltped together very finely 
by the which he ploughed two Furrows at once, one under ano- 
ther, and ſo ſtirred up the Land twelve or fqurteen inches deep. 
This is one of the beſt additions tg the Plough it thraughly 
profecveed , for moſt Land requires a deeper ſtirring , than 1s or 
inarily given it by the uſual way of Plaughing, as 1s mg b 
thoſe 
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thoſe experiments that have been made in digging and ſetting of 
Corn, this way alſo comes neer that of digging , and in ſome ca- 
ſes excells it, becauſe it onely looſeneth and lightneth the Land 
to that depth , but doth not bury the upper cruit of the ground 
ſo deep as uſually 1s done by digging it is alſo much eaſier to 
plough deep with this double Plough, than with thelingle, be- 
cauſe it beareth not fo greata burden , but the one part thereof is 
diſcharged , before the other is taken up. 

Some have made a Plough with a Harrow afiixed thereto, o- 
thers have deſigned a Plovgh.to plough, ſow, and hirrow all at the 
ſame time , but feeing they areof no great Advantagetothe labo. 
rious Husbandman, onely invented to fatizfhe the minds of ſome 
ſcrutinilts, | leave them, 

Of all which ſeveral ſorts of Ploughs, there is great variation 
;n the ſcveral parts of them, ſome differ in length and ſhape of 
the Beam , ſome in the Share, others in the Coulter, and in the 
handles, the differences are ſo many that no one Plough-man 
knoweth all. 

The abuſes, faults, and errors incident to the Plough, are ma- 
ny, ſome in the Workmen and Drivers, who when they are wed- 
ded to an old erronious cuſtom, though never ſo evidently diſco- 
vered, Will not recede fromit, or in the Plough it ſelf, as when 
it is made too big and cumberſom, & diſproportioned,the one part 
too large, or too little for the other, and when it is rough and i11 
compatled inthe ſhare, when the handles are too ſhort , or too 
upright , the Irons dull, and many other faultsthere are which 
greatly hinder the Husbandmans eaſe and Advantage , and which 
ought to be remedied , and it you will have your Plough do you 
ſervice and gain you Advantage , it ought to have thele ſeveral 
ro0d properties, or as many of them as you can obtain. 

[t ought to be well proportionated for ſtrength , according to 
thenature or (trength of theground you are to plough, that the 
Irons be ſharped and wear bright; alſo the ſhorter and leſler any 
Plough is made, having its true pitch, with its true caſt onthe 
S$hei!ld-board and ſhort IWreſt , and ſharp Irons, the far eaſier, 

What elſe is ncceſlarily requiſite in the Plough , you may better 
finde by your manual and occular experience , than by all the in- 
ſtruſtions that can here be given, Cas in Plautus) Pluris eſt oceyla- 
tus teſtir unns , quan auriti decem. Yet if you are delirous to read 
the large deſcriptions of the ſeveral ſorts of Ploughs now in uſe, 
with all their diverſities of Coplters, Shares, Shield-boards, Wreſfts,&c, 
I refer you to the Engliſh Improver. 

There may be other Ploughs made for leveral-uſes not uſually 
known, as lightly to parg off the Turf of foarded Land as they 
uſually do that moſt laborious way with the Breſt-plorgh , to be 
burnt on heaps after it 15 turned and dryed, this would fave the 
greateſt part of the expence of burn-baiting, and beevery whit 
as well, if not better. 

I have heard of Ploughs drawn with Maſtive Dogs, others pro- 


wiſe much of 70g driven by the wind , but theſe 1 —_—_ 
ruit- 
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Of Inſtruments 


fruitleſs t» the laborious Husbandman , and rather the products 
of ſuperficial Ingenuity. | : 

Concerning Ploughs or Inſtruments for the making the Furrow, 
ſowing the Corn, and covering of it with the fame Plough, with 
the ſeveral otheruſes of that and other Ploughs , you will hnde 
diſcovered in their proper places. 


Sect. 2, 
Of Carts and Waggons. 


There are ſeveral ſorts of Waggons, Carts, kc. ſome with four, 
ſome with two Wheels, andalfo for ſeveral uſes , either tor the 
carrying of Timber, Corn, Dung, or ſuch like, all differing the 
one from the other, according to the ſeveral places, whether hil- 
ly, level, ſtony or claey, or to the ſeveral occafions tor which they 
are intended; in ſome places they are much more curious in the 
forming of them, making them neater, lighter, and {lenderer, as 
well in the Wheels as in the other parts of che Cart or Waggon. 
The Wheels the more upright or ſquare the Spokes are from the 
Box or Center , the weaker they are when they come to bear on e1- 
ther ſide, to that end they make rhem concave or diſhing , and al- 
ſo to ſecure the Wheel from breaking in a fall ; the greater the cir. 

Contr#y torbe CUmference of the Wheel is, the ealiteris the morion, becauſe 

opinion.of june the ring or bond of the Wheel is the more flat, and doth more ea- 
fily over-paſs any ſtones, or other obſtructions in the way , and 
ſinks not ſocaſily into the concavities or defeCtive places of the 
Earth , its motion is alſo flower at the Center z for the greater 
Wheel of eighteen feer in the circumference , goeth but once 
round inthe ſame meaſure of ground , where the icfler Wheel of 
nine feet in the Circumference goeth twice, and {o according to 
the ſame rule and proportion, where the difference is greater or 
leſſer; Therefore the lefler the Wheeles are of any Carr, Waggon, 
or Plouzh , the heavier it goes, and more unevenly or jopging, the 
reaſon of the leſſer Wheels ina Waggon being onely for its con- 
venfency in turning. 

The higher a Cart or Waggon is ſer , the more apt it is for over- 
turning , but becauſe the ſetting of it low, and the height of the 
Wheels after the uſual way of placing them , cannot conſiſt toge- 
ther , therefore it may prove very commodious to place the bed 
of the Cart under the Axel-tree, at ſuch diſtance as the depth or 
ſhallowneſs of the ways or waters you are to go through will beat, 
for by this means part of the weight will be under the Axel-tree, 
which will ſo far counterpoiſe what is above, that it will very 
much prevent the overturning or overfetting the Cart orWaggon, 
for we evidently ſee that rhe _— a Load lyeth , whether it be 
Hay, Corn, Straw, &c. the eaſter it overſets, and the lower it 


lies, as ſtones, mettals, &c. the more m_ , If you make the 
$ 


rail of the Cart or Waggon turning upwar 

any :nconvenience can arife from this way. 
They are much more curious in making of them in ſome places 
th's 


» I cannot perceive 
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than in other, as1n Hollandthey make them very neat and light, 
one Horſe ſhall effect as much with a ſlender, neat, and light Cart 
and #hee!s , as two ſhall with a cumberſom heavy one. 

In Com: Waggons are made to paſs frequently with Sayls like Wyga with 
Shi:-s (as Hiſtorrographers relate) its probable their Winds are more $9%. 
certain and conſtant, and their ways more level than they are 
here * in Holland a Waggon was Jately framed, which with ordi- aotits it 
nary *ayl« carried thirty people, lixty engliſh miles in four hours, £49 
I hav. ſeen mach done of this nature, and more might be done, 
asto rakea Cart or Waggon move againſt the Wind, and the 
more the Wind blowes the faſter it ſhall move againſt iz, by the 
help of the perpetual Skrew, &c. but theſe being not to our pre- 
ſent purpoſe of Advantage , I ſhall leave to others. 


Sect. 3. 
of ſeveral other Inſtruments uſed in digging, (yc. 


The Trenching-plough or Coulter is a certain Inſtrument uſed of the rrexcb- 
in Meadow or Paſture Ground , to cut out the ſlides of Trenches, *s #lough. : 
Carriages, or Drains, or it is uſed in cutting out the ſides of Turf; | 
for the taking of it up whole, tothe intent tolay it down again 
in the ſame or ſome other place z It is onely a long ſtale or handle 
with a button at the end for ones Hand, and at the other end it 
turns up wards like the foot of a Plough, to ſlide on the Ground, 
in which bend muſt be placed a Coulter or Kaife of that lengtti 
you intend the Turf to bein depth. 
Several faſhions there are of them, ſome with one Wheel, ſome 
with two, ſome with none, you may make them as you pleaſe, 
Thereare many ſorts of Spades according to thediverſities of 9 Spedes. * 
places, and the ſeveral occaſions and humours of men. 
* Oneſort is made very thin, Mght, and (harp, with a Socket to 7*f1g-(pade. 
put the Stayl in , like the hedging Bill, the bit very ſhort and not 
very broad, in ſhape much like a Spade in Cards, of very great 
uſe to ſome (though hardly known to others) ro under-cut the 
T urf after it is marked out with the Trenchiag-plough , which it 
doth with much eaſe and expedition. 
For the cutting Trenches 1a watry, claey, or moriſh Lands, they Trexching- 
uſually uſe a Spade with a Laxget or Fir, like a knite turned up by, 
the ſide of the Spade, and ſometimes on both lides, to divide the 
Clay, or moiſt Farth, and cut the ſmall Roots that it come clean 
away. 
The ordinary Spade is made ſeveral ways, but the moſt come Come 
mendable are the lighteſt and thinneſt wrought, not wanting their #44: 
due ſtrength , the cleaner they are kept the better they work. , 
The How is an Inſtrument of; very great ule, and it 1s great pity The few, 
Its no more uſed, if the ſpare times of the year (except when the 
Earth is frozen) were but made uſe to how the ſeveral Creeks,Cor- Chap, 4. 
ners, and Patches of your Land,it would undoubtedly provea very 
great Improvement : more hereof in their proper places. Other Inflr- 
ments uſed in 


beſides the Spade and Hoi , and their kinds, there are ſeveral ,,u."s.. 
Ti other ; 
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other Inſtruments uſed by the Husbandman , for the grubbingand 
railing of Trees both great and ſmall, and Buſhes, Brakes, &c. and 
for the making holes and paſlages in hard and ſtony Lands, for 
ſeveral occaſions, and for the loading and ſpreading of Durg, 
Earth, &C. | 

As Mattocks, Pi: k-axes, or Grubbing-Axes , and allo the great In« 
ſtrumenr deſcribed by vir. P/att , for the quick riddance of Shrubs, 
Broom, and ſuch hke , mentioned before Chap. 10. The Iron- 
crow or Tron bar, are not to be wanting , alſo Shovels , the Dung» 
fork, Mele-ſpades , or Paddle-ſtaffes, you will ſometimes have occa- 
10n for. 


Sed. 4 


Other various Inſtruments. 


Uten{ilia vero domi omnia apta facito : 
Ne 1# quidem petas ab alto , illeque recuſet, tu vers careas. 


He that goes a borrowing goes a ſorrowing, is an old and true Pro- 
verb 3 Therefore it behoves our Husbandman that intends to 
thrive, to poſſeſs or furnith himſelf with all things neceſlary , as 
well of preſent neceſſity for his occupation that he may not put 
himſelf to the trouble of borrowing , nor the damage he i likely 
ſuſtain for want ot , nor the ſcorn or diſgrace of being denied 
any thing he wants. 

That you may not be forgetful of any or at leaſt of the moſt 
uſeful! and necellary ſtruments, beſides the fore-mentioned, | will 
enumerate ſuch as come into my minde, and adviſe you to add 
what you finde deficient, and let them be all placed in their pro- 
per places, according to Xenophons advice, Sypellex et Inſtruments 
varia Ruſtica , ſno queque loco & ordine diſpoſtta , in promptu int 
quoties vel promenda velrequiſita ſeponenda ſ#nt. 


Belonging tothe Arrable and Field- | To the Barn and Stable 


Land , are Flayles. 
Ladcers. 
Harrows. Winnowing-fan. 
Forkes. Meaſures for Corn. 
Sickles. Steves and Rudders. 
Reap-hooks. Broomes, 
Weed-hooks. Sacks. 
Pitchforks. Skeps or Scutthes, 
Rakes. Bins. 
Plough-ſtaff and Beetle. Payles. 
Sledds. Curry-combs, 
Roller. Main-combs. 
Mold-ſpears and Traps. Whips. 
 Cradle-ſythes, Goads, 
Seed-lip. Harneys for Horſes, and 


Yoaks 
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Yoakes for Oxen, _— 

Is. iflers. 
Wa Bridle and Saddle. 
Pack-ſaddles. Nail-piercers or Gimlets, 
Suſfingles. Hedging-hooks and Bills. 
Cart-lines. Gar en-ſheers, 
Skrein for Corn. - _ 

etſtones. 

NG cadows and Paſtures. Hatchets and Axes. 
Rakes. k d P _— Wedges. 
Pitchforks and Prongs. "pena 


Fetters and Clogs and Shackles. | ye. Sheep. 


—— Spade for Hay-reeks. Trowels for Houſe and Garden 


Horſe-locks. Hodd and Tray. 
Other neceſſary Inſtruments, Hog-Yoaks and Rings.' 
 Hand-barrows. Marks for Beaſts and Utenſils. 
Wheel-barrows. Scales and Weights. 
Dibbles. An Aul, and every other thing + 
Hammer and Nails, | necellary. 


Sect. 5. 


Of Amendments and profitable Experiments 
in Buildings 


As the Manners and Cuſtoms of Men are in every Age refined and 
tend more and more to purity and perfetion in theſe Northers, 
and formerly rude and ſalvage Conntryes , or rather grow more ex 
at, and imitate the other more Sontherly and firſt Civilized parts 
in Lezeuace, Manners, Arts, and Sciences, ſodo they alſo endea- 
vour to reform their moſt grotle, undigeſted and ill-contrived 
StruQnres and Edifices, not onely in Cities and Towns, but in their 
Countrey Villages alſo, that we now compare ſome of our Cities 
and Towns with moſt of theirs, and even excel them in ſeveral, 
and that not a few , of our moſt ſuavious and deleqable Aural 
Seats, as well for their Magnificent, Regular, and Artificial Struttnrer, 
and moſt Ingenious Contrivances, as in their moſt ſalubrious, con- 
venient, and pleaſant Scitnations. 

And for the future, were but the Rules of ArthiteFare duely 
obſerved , and thoſe new'and compleat Methods and Models con- 
trived for Building , and the ſciruations of places, according to 
the beſt judgments taken notice of, in ſuch Buildings that may 
hereafter be raiſed, either de wovo, or in the reſtoring or redifying 
of Ancient and decayed Seats, in our Countrey Villages, our Exg- 
land in a tew ages would appear a Kingdom belet, and adorned in 
every part with curious and admirable Habitations, poſſeſſed with 
Noble, and Ingenions Inhabitants, and would at large repreſent to 
the view of all, what Middleſex its Epitome now doth to the 
ſpe@ators on Patney-Hill in acleer day, and would contrat the 
cavy of other Nations, asthe Land of Caazan formerly did. 

Ii 2 There- 
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Therefore let me adviſe all ſuch that are willing or neceſſitated 
to build , that rhey fit down and conſider of the manner, and 
method of Building, as well as of the charge and expence, and 
that they will make choice of ſuch Surveyors and Workmen, that 
underſtand what they go about , and not be guided or perſwaded 
by ſach that are wedded to an old deformed cuſtom, who will in 
no wiſe conſent to a more compleat way , alchoughit be muck 
more beautiful, and regular, and alſo with leſs Materials and chea- 
per, and more convenient than the orher , for no other reaſon 
but that it is Novel, and not as our Foretathers did before us, yet 
perhaps are willing to beſtow expence enough upon it, in enrich- 
ing it, although but with litrle Skill or Art; But | ſuppoſe it is bet- 
ter to erect that which will be pleafing to, and content both Wiſe- 
men and Fools, then that rhough done by the ſame coſt and ex- 
pence, which will onely pleaſe Fools. 

This is adigreffion from our ihtended delign, and here inſerted 
onely to perſwade futh that intend any ſtore of Building, to make 
uſe of ſuch Authors and Perſons that underſtand that Art , which 
in this place we do not undertake to teach , onely ſhall give the 
Husbandman a few general Kules and Direction; that I have caſual» 
ly met withal, about the ſcituation and building of a plain Coun- 
trey Seat, and the Building of Walls, Barns, Mills, &c. 

Predium Ruſticum bonum Calum babeat, & c. 

* Let your Countrey Houſe have a good Air, and riot open to 
© tempeſts, ſeated in a good Soy], let it therein excel if you can, 
ler it ſtand under a hill, and behold theSouth, jna heathy place, 
{Jet there be no want of Workmen or Laborers, let there be 
* good Water, and let it ftand.neer- lome City or Market-town, 
*©orthe Sea, ot ſoine: Navigable River, or havea good Roador 
* Way from it. Thus Cato adviſes. | —_ 

Lirtle more can be ſaid , but that Woods allo as well as Water 
may be neer it, they being the Pritcipal chings that adorn a Coun» 
trey -Habitation , but if you cannot coveniently ſeat your Houſe 
amongſt the Trees, yet are there tew places but you raiſe ſpeedily 
Trees about your Houſe, as before we directed, ir being far ber- 
ter to.have your Houſe defended by Trees. than Hills z tor theſe 
vield a cooling, refreſbing, ſweet, and healthy Ajr and ſhade, durin 
the heat of Summer, and very much break the cold Winds an 
Tempeſts, frum every Coaſt in the Winter ; The other accordin 
as they are {cituated, defend onely from ſome certain Winds, an 
if they are on the North ſide of your Houle, as they defend you 
tromthar air in the winter, ſodo they deprive you of it in the ſums 
mer ,' it they areonthe South ſide, it otherwiſe proves as incon- 
venicat; Beſides they yield not the pleaſures _ contentments, 
nor the varieties of QbleCtations to the ingenious Ruſtick, as the 
tall Plumps of Trees and pleaſant Groves do, yet are Hillscloath» 
ed with 'Coppices or otherwiſe improved pleaſant objes, ſo that 
they (tand-not too neer your Houle, 

Let not your Houſebe toa low ſeated, leſt you looſe the conve» 


niency of Cellars, but if you cannot but build on low mA 
ct 
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ſer the lower Floor of your Houſe the higher , to ſupply the wane 
in your Cellar, of what you cannot fok in the Ground; for in 

ſuch low and moiſt Grounds it conduceth much to the dryneſs and 
healthineſs of the Air, to have Cellars under the Houſe , ſo that 

the Flours be good and lieled underneath. 

[tis very inconvenient to build Barns, Stables, or ſuch like pla- 
ces too neer to your Houſe, becauſe Cattel, Poultry, 2nd ſuch like, 
require to be kept neer them , which would otherwiſe annoy your 
Houſe: let your Garden joyn to one, if not more ſides of your 
Horſe ; for what can be more pleaſant for the moſt part of the 
vear, than to look out at the Windows of your Parler and Cham- 
bers into a Garden? what ſides of your Houſe are not joyning to 
your Carden, let there be Courts or Yards kept from Cattel, Pox!- 
try, &c. and planted with Trees to ſhade, defend, and refreſh your 
Houſe, and the Wallsalſo of your planted, with Yizes and other 
Fruits, 

Not to ſpeak of the Building of Palaces or Seats for the Nobilj- Stet and 
ty or Gentry, but onely of plain and ordinary Farm-houſes, [ —_ way of 
have thus much obſerved , that Houſes built too high in places —— 4 
obvious to the Winds, and not well defended by Hill: or Trees, re- 
quire more Materials to build them, and more allo of reparations 
to maintain them , and are not ſo commodious to the Inhabitants, 
as the lower built Houſes, which may be made at a much eafier 
rate, and alſo as compleat and beautiful as the other ; In Build+ 
ing ofa Houſe long, you looſe the uſe of ſome Rooms, and ir takes 
up more for Entries and Paſſages, and requires more Doors, and 
it it be four ſquare there muſt needs be light wanting in ſome pare 
thereof, more than it it be built like an H, or ſome other ſuch 
like figure , which maketh it ſtand better and firmer againſt the 
| Winds, and light and Air comes every way to it , every Room is 
neer the one fothe other : the Officer,as the Kiteben, Dary-Aooms, 
brewing and baking Rooms are neer unto the Hall, which onely di- 
vides between thoſe and the Parlers, &c. ſeveral deſcriptions and 
draughts of foundations could 1 give you here , were not the cut- 
ting of them too coltly for fo Ruſticka work to bear the Walls 
where Brick may be had , are beſt and molt ſecurely raiſed with it, 
and with little coſt if you raiſe firm and ſtrong Columns at the 
cornersof your Houſe , of ſtrength ſufficient ro ſupport the Kuof 
or main Feams, you may build them ſquare, and between them 
may you raiſe the Walls with the fame Materials, and work them 
up together with the Corners or Columns, leaving the one half 
of the extraordinary breadth of the Column without, and th'other 
within the Wall, whereby you will ſave much coſt and charges, 
both in Materials and Workmanſhip ; and yet your houſebe firm 
and{trong. 

The heavier any Covering is toa Houſe, the greater is the ex* gg coricg 
pence in raiſing the whole Frame or Building to ſupport it , and «<4 
the ſooner doth it require reparations, therefore healing with 
Lead or flat Stone is not to be approved of, by reaſon of its 
weight, where Earthen Tile, Slate, or Shingle may be had nexr 
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unto Lead or Stone 3 Tiles made of Clay are the heavieſt and moſt 
In uſe. ; 
Pantiles, ſuch as come from Holland , are the beſt and lighteſt 
Covering of any ſort of Tiles, and ir isto be admired, at that 
another Nation can tranſport ſo earthy a Commodity, and pay all 
* duties, &c. and ſell them at our own doors, at a cheaper rate vhan 
we can make them , and yet have we as good Materials and Fuel, 
more plentiful than they. 
of Tites A compoſition of Clay, Sand, gc. is eafily made for Tiles, that 
zricks, 6c, ſhall make them not onely thinner and lighter , but allo {tronger 
and more durable, if ingenious men would undertakeit , which 
are rare to be tound in ſo durty, yet neceſſary an occupation, 
which would ſave very much Charge and Materials in Building, if 
it were truly proſecuted, | 
The ſame may be ſaid of Bricks, gc. and with ſuch a compoſi- 
tion may be made in las, all Window-frames for a Houſe of dif. 
ferent Work and Magnitudes, and Chimny-pieces, and Frames for 
doors, 6c. 1n ſeveral peices made in Molds , that when they are 
burnt , may be ſet together with a fine red Cement , and ſeem to be 
as one entire piece, whereby may be imitated all Stone-Work, 
now uſed in Building, and it will very well ſupply its defect where 
Stones are ſcarce, and dear, and allo may ſave very much Tim- 
ber, which is now uied in brick Building, and appear much more 
compleat, and beautiful , and be of more ſtrength and of longer 
continuance, than Timber or ordinary Brick, and is very feazible, 
as we may perceive by the Earthen-pipes made fine, thin and dura- 
ble, to carry Water under the ground at Portſmouth , and by the 
earthen Backs and Grates for Chimnies, made by Sir John Winter 
formerly at Che wine-Croſ;, of a great bigneſs andthickneſs, which 
are evident and ſufficient demonſtrations of the poſſibility of ma- 
king Work fine, thin, andlight ; for Tiles either plain or crouk- 
ed, and for the making of great Work in Molds, and the through 
burning of them for Dogrs, Windows, and Chimny-frames, &c. 
 This1s one of the moſt teazible and beneficial operations that I 
know in England to be neglected. 
of Shingles, Whereeither Tiles are ſcarce, or Timber not very plenty , that 
| ou would have your Houſe but lightly covered, Shixgles are to 
G preferred before Thatch, and if they are made of good Oak, 
and (litorclefr out , and then well ſeaſoned in the Water and Sun, 
| they become a ſure, light,and durable covering. 
Slee, Where it may be had, the thin blew Slate ſeems to be the beſt 
Covering, being very light and laſting. 

This is a common Covering in molt parts , yet is ſome to be pre- 
ferred before others, the beſt that | have ſeen is that which is cal- 
led Helm, that 1s, long and ſtiff Wheat-ſtraw (with the Ears cut 
off) bound up in bundles unbruiſed, which well laid lies thin, 
laſts long, and 15 much neater than the common way. 
of z4il4ing of It isan uſual thing toſeethick and tall walls to fall, either by 
__ or bixk reaſon of the weakneſs of the foundation, or the decay of the 
ang Cement or Morter through age , which hath provoked ſeveralts 
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reat and unneceſlary expences in laying deeper and ſtronger 
| ave Yo , and in making the Walls much thicker than uſual, 
when all that extraordinary colt might be ſaved, by taking notice 
of theſe few obtervations. 

Firſt, thar ſtreight Walls,though thick , and ſeemingly ſtrong, 
yet either by the falſeneſs of the ground, or being obvious to high 
Winds, or the decay of the Morter, are apt to lean or fall. 

Secondly, that Walls built crooked, though thin and weak.are 
yet more laſting than a ſtreight Wall. 

Thirdiy, th.at a Wall built over a river on Pillars or Arches, 
ſtands as firm as the reſt of the Wall, whoſe foundation is entire, 
as | have in ſeveral places obſerved, 

W hich plainly demonſtrates unto us, that a Wall built up much 
thinner than uſual, having at every twenty foot diſtance (or ſuch 
like as you think fit) an angle ſet out about two foot or more, ac- 
cording as the Wall is in height, or having at ſuch diſtance a C9- 
lIunin or Pillay erefted with the Wall 6 or 8 inches or more on each 
fide over and above the thickneſs of the reſt of the Wall, the foun- 
dation of ſuch J-tting out orColxmy being firmly laid,that it muſt of 
neccflity ſtrengthen the Wall much more,than if five times the Ma- 
terials uſed in theſe Jettings or Columns were uſed in the Wall being 
ſtreight , which molt evidently ſaves you a great part of your ex- 
pence, and your Wall much more firm and compleat z for if it 
be a Wall for Fruit trees, theſe Nooks or Corners in the Jettings 
out, whether Angular or Semicirculay , are ſecure places for the 
more tender Trees, or if they are Columns or Pillars , they make 
theWall much the warmer by breaking the motion of the Wind or 
Air that paſleth by it, and theſe foundations laid ſecurealthough 
at that diſtance, ſupport the Wall in looſe and falfeground, as 
though it were intire , but if the ground be very looſe, you may 
projet an Arch from each foundation, though obſcurely. 

[rt isa great injury toour Buildings that our Cement is no bet- of Mertrr, 
ter, in former ages when they built with ſmall and unequal Stones 
t:cir Cement or Morter far exceeded ours, as is moſt evident in 
the Ri11ns of old Monaſtarier, Caſtles, &c. where their Morter is far 
harder, thaa in any of our more modern Buildings. 

Itis a great error in Maſons, Bricklayers, &e. tolet the Lime 
1 ken and cool before they make up their Morter, and alſo to 
Ic: their Morter cool and die before they ule it, alſo their Stone 
and Brick they let be moiſt before they uſe them ; therefore if you 
expect your work to be well done and long to continue, work up 
your Lime quick , and but little at atime, that the Morter may 
not lie long before it be uſed, and alſo with dry Stone or Brick, 
and be ſure your Brick take no water, for all which the Summer 
1s principally to be chuſed, 

The Lime it ſelf alſo in ſome places is very weak being made of 
ſoft Chalk-ſtones, the other that is made of harder, is much to be 
preferred. 

In former ages they cuttheir Timber in the Winter time when of rinwe. 
the Sap was molt out of it , but now by reaſon of the ſcarceneſs 
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of Oake (the principal Timber) our Statutes oblige us to fell it in 
the Summer for the Bark , being neceſlary for Tanners, &c, by 
which means our Timber ſhrinks, chaps, and decayes much more 
and ſooner than otherwiſe it would do, which inconveniences in 
ſquare Timber are not ſo apparent as 1n Plank, Board, or ſuch like 
broad and thin work, therefore in ſuch caſes it requires ſome 
kinde of ſeaſoning or other to prevent them it you lay them in 
the Sun or Wind they chap, or ſbrink,or caſt, 

The beſt remedy in that caſe 1s to lay them in a Pool or running 
Stream, a few days to extract the Sap that remains in them,and at- 
rerwards drythem inthe Sun or Air, and they will neither chap, 
caſt, nor cleave : againſt ſhrinking there is no remedy, 

When Timber or Boards are well ſeaſoned or dryed in the Sur 
or Air, and fixed in their places, and what labour you intend is be- 
ſtowed on them , the uſe of Linſced-oyl, Tar, or ſuchlike oleaqui- 
ous matter tends much to their preſervation and duration. Heſfod 
preſcribes to hang your Inſtruments in the ſmoak to make them 
ſtrong and laſting , 1:9nem in fumo poneres , lurely then the oyl of 
Smoak , or the Vegetable oyl, by ſome other means obtained 
mult needs be effeQtual in the preſervation of Timber. Alſo Vir 
cil adviſeth the ſame. 

Et ſuſpenſa focis exploret robora furns. 

In Ancient times they bruiſed their Corn in Morters, as may be 
gathered out of Heſtods advice to Perſa. 

Mortarinum quiden tripedale ſera , piſtilum vero tricubitale, 
Axemque Septempedalen. 

Since which moſt tedious and incompleat way, M'1ls have been 
invented, ſome to be uſed by hands, as £nerns, others to be mo- 
ved by Horſes, others by the Wind , and others by the Water 
which laſt being maintained with leaſt colt . more certainty and 
meſt advantage, hath gained the preheminence, and is made uſe 
of in every place, where there is Water fit for that purpoſe, and 
were there is Imployment, although a little for the eaſe and con- 
veniency of the neer Inhabitants, and for the particular Advan- 
tage of the owner, yet very much to the detriment and dammage 
of the Kingdom in general , by injurious obſtruftions of Water, 
to the ſpoyling of much MeadowGround, and by the preventing 
the uſe of the Water for that molt Advantagious Improvement, 
of overflowingor drowning of Land , which upon he removal 
oft theſe Mills might be done, andthe Corn as well ground to 
ſerve every ones occaſions. 

Either by Windmils, which may beerected on Jills, in hilly 
places, and in Plaines on any open place, where the Wind may 
as well grind all vour Corn, in places where the Water-mils now 
ſtand, as in other places where are onely Wind-mils for many miles 


together. 
Or by the rectification of Water-zils, that a leſ- 024ntity of 
Water may do that which now requires a greater; Tc ich end 


many have made very Ingenions attempts, and withonr queſtion 
may much be done init, both in the framing and ordering the 
Water- 
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Water-works, (which we will paſs by) and in the contrivance of the 
Mill it ſelf, which doubtleſs goes much heavier by the ſtone they 
call the Runner, its being ſo large, and its being encompalled 
with a Hoop or Caſe that keeps the Meal to the edge or circumfe- 
rence of the Stone, and much deads its motion, the larger the 
Runner is, the heavier it moves, which may in ſome meaſure be 
remedied , by making four or five Vents or Paſſages in ſeveral pla- 
ces of the Hoop, to take off the Meal as faſt as it is ground, that 
none may lie toclog the Runner. 

Or a Mill may probably be fo contrived that the Grinding-ſtone 
or Runner may be vertical, and of but a ſmall Circumference, the 
flat and ſquare edge whereof may be fitted into another fixed Stone 
cut hollow , about the fitt or ſixt part of a Circle, which Runner 
by its firſt motion may diſpatch as much Corn in the ſame time, as 
a larger the other way ſeveral alſo of theſe vertical Stones may 
be on the ſame Axis, this may be uſed in all the ſaid forts of 
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R Uri, ficn'i inurbe, ſincula opera ſn habent peculiaria tempora z 


There isa peculiar time for molt Aﬀaires in the World, 

but more eſpecially for ſuch Labours and Action: thatt de- 

pend up-n the mutable ſeaſons of the Yeare, which being 
duly obſerved is no ſmall Advantage tothe Husbandman : #phe- 
meridem habeat quid quoque tempore faciendum , 18 Florentines advice, 
that every Countrey-man may have his Draught before him to di- 
re& him, and reinforce his Memory , that his multitude ot occa- 
ſions may not ſo far obliterate thoſe things to his loſs and diſadvan- 
tage, butthat he may here daily revive and renew his neceſla 
intentions, and take time by the fore-lock, as Pliny obſerved, Fron- 
tem domini p/us prodejſe quam occipitum 5, Fortime is a thing fo pre- 
cious, and occaſion ſo precipirous, and where many things are 
tobe done, time let paſs prevents the ſucceſs of our endeavours, 
and loſs and contulion ſucceeds , ſemper antum dilator operum vir 
cure damnis luatur 5 It is a very greatneglect in Agriculture to be 
too late, it bringsa conſiderable damage , like a backward year 
that producecs a bad Crop, ſo doth a backward Husbandman 
meet with ſmall gainesz you very rarely finde a thriving Husbaxd 
behind with his affaires, or a declining Husband fo forward as his 
Neighbour. 

Nudurſcrito , nuduſque avato 

Nu iu; quoque metito , ſt quidem tempeſiizv4a omnia vole, 

Opera ferre cereris : #t tibi ſingula 

Tempeſtiva creſcant , ne quando interim egens, 

Mendices ad alienas domos , nibilque effitias. 

It was Heſreds advice to Plough, Sow, and Reap in good time, if 
\ ou expeCcta compleat reward of your Labours. 

Put it it be notin every ones power , though he knew the ſea- 
ſons for all things, to obterve them ; by reaſon of the multitude 
and variouſneſs of buſneſs that flowes wpon the laborious Hys- 
bandman, atſome certain times of the year more than at other, 

- . many caſualties alſo intervening ; Touch itis adviſed that they 
make ule of the next opportunity convenient , to do what before 
they have omitted, yet Catotells you , Res ruſtica fic eſt, ſo unum 
ſero fereris omnia opera ſero fecies , negleCt one neglect all. R 
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cients, to be obſerved in Agricalture, viz. of the year, being onely 
the motion of the $4" through thetwelve fignes of the Zodiaque, 
which begets the different ſealonsand temperatures of the Spring, 
Sammer, Autumn and Winter; And of the Aſpects and State of 
the Myon and Stars whereof, and alſo of ſeveral Prognoſticks of 
of the mutability, ſtate, and condition of the ſeveral Seaſons, 
and their natural inclinations, I ſhall give you at the end of this 
K alendar a Breviat, and of ſuch obſervations asI have found in 
ſeveral ancient and modern Authors, treating of that ſubje&. 

As tor the times and (ealons of the year, trom the beginning to 
the erd thereot , every day ſomething is to be done by the Hus- 
handman , as was ſaid of a Gardiner , that his work is never at an 
end, it begins with the year and continues to the next 3 Annus in 
opere ruſtico abſolutns (ſt, yet isIt notevery year alike, neither is 
every place alike, ſome years, or at leaſt ſome ſeaſons of the year, 
prove more forward by two or three weaks or more, at one time 
than at another , alſo the ſcituation of places either better defen- 
ded from, or more obvious to the intemperature of the Air be- 
gets ſome alterations; In theſe and ſuch like caſes the ſubſequent 
Rules are to be ſeaſonably applyed , by the judicious Husbardmar, 
according as the ſeaſon happens to be earlier or later , or the diffe- 
rent ſcituation of places requires. 

This 2:thod in general is the ſame that hath been uſed by the 
moſt ancient that(l have underſtood to) have written of Agriculture, 
and alſo our Moderns, as you may obſerve in Heſiod , Columella, Pal- 
ladins, de Serres, Auguſtino, Gallo, Tuſſer, Markham, Stevenſon, and 0- 
thers, and laſt of all Mr. Evelir, his excellent Kalendarium Hor- 
tenſe, at the end of his Sylva. 

I ſhall endeavour herein to be as brief as can, I ſhall add no- 
thing more than what is neceſlary, and ſhall leave out ſuch things 
that are but little to our purpoſe, and ſhall begin with the major 
part of our Preſidents in the like caſe, although the year in reſpect 
of the Suns entrance into Aries, and the commencement of the 
date of the year , begins in Aarch, yet Tyfer declines both, and 
begins at Atrchaelmas , it being the uſual time for the Farmer to en- 
ter on his Far», the ground being then more eaſily cleered of its 
former ſtock , than at any other time z but ſeeing thar it is no ve- 
ry matterial thing when we begin, our labour having no end, we 
willtread the moſt uſual Path, decline both extreams, and begin 
when our days do ſenſibly lengthen , our hopes revive of an ap- 
proaching Summer , and our Almanacks gives us a New-years- 


day. 


JANU- 


21 
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There are two ſorts of Times and Seaſons preſcribed by the An- — 


pie Kalendarium Reſticum, 


FANUARY. 


| Day Sl riſe, Sun ſet. 
Ss ok 


2 [Newyears day 


4 | 8 co 4 CO 
6 


Twelftide. 
8 Lucida Corona, Or the Crown, is with the 
IO S171 in AJui. SUN, 
I4 The Leſſer Dog-ſear riſeth in the evening. 
w| > 45s |4 15 
\ 


| 


24] 7 30 | 4 30 
25 [Pauls day. | | 
26 | [The Greater Dog-ſtarriſeth in the evening 
| 


30 'K, Charls his Mariyrdo#t. 
| 32 7 15 |445l 


| 
| 


Henſis diffucilimrus bhic Hybernus , difficilis ovibus difficiliſque 


homimibus. 


His moneth is the rich Mans charge , and the poor Mans mi- 

ſery , the cold like the days increaſe, yet qualified with the 
hupes and expettations of the approaching Spring:the Trees,Mca- 
dows, and Fields are now naked, unleſs cloathed in white whileſt 
the Cenntrey-man lits at home, and enjoves the Fruit of his paſt 
labours , and contemplates on his intended Enterpriſes, now is 
welcom a cup of good Cider or other excellent Liquors, ſuch that 
you prepared the Autwmm betore, moderately taken it proves the 
beſt Phylick. 

A cold Finuary is ſeaſonable : Plough up or fallow the Ground 
you intend for Peaſez Water Meadows and Paſtures, drain Ar- 
rable Grounds where you intend to ſow Peaſe, Oats, or Barley 3 
Rear Calves, Pigs, &c. Lay Dung on heaps, carry it on the Land 
in froſty weather 3 hedge and ditch. 

Plant Timber-trees, or any Coppice-wood , or Hedge-wood 3 
And alſo Quick-ſets, cut Coppices and Hedge-rows, lop and prune 
greater I rces. 

Feed Doves and repair Dove-houſes, cut away Ant-hills , and 
fill up the holes in Meadow and Paſture Grounds, gather (tones, 
&c. Have ſpecial care to Ewes and Lambs; Houſe Calvcs, Geld 


young 


Te ee th 
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FANUARY, 


young Cattel ſoon after they are fallen 3 Sow Oats if you will have 
of the beſt, ſays old Tuſſer. 


In Janivere husband that poucheth the Grotes, 

Wil! bzeak up His Lap, o2 be ſowing of Drss : 

Dtes ſown in Janivere lay by the Wheat Oten, 
Jn May by the Bay foz Cattel to eat. 


milde, dig and trench Gardens or other Ground for Peaſe, 9:«%: 
ans,&c. againſt the Spring, dig Borders,uncover Roots of T rees, 
where need 15, and add ſuch Manure ro them as they require z you 
may alſo if the weather prove milde, ſet Beans and Peaſe, As yet 
Roſes may be cut and removed. 


Pai Vines and other Fruit-trees, if the weather be open and 6»den «nd 


Prune Orchard Fruits and Vines, ſo that it be not froſty ; nail 
and trim Wall-fruits, cleanſe Trees of Moſs in moiſt weather. 


Gather Cijons for Graffs , and at the latter end, if the weather be 
milde, you may begin to graff. 


, Make your hot Bed and ſow therein your choice Sallads, ſow 
Colletpwers, ſecure your choice Plants and Flowers from the in- 
Jury of the weather, by Covers, by Straw, or Dung; Earth up the 
Roots of ſuch Plants the Froſts have uncovered. 


Set Traps to deſtroy Vermine, where you have or ſow ſuch 
Plants or Seeds that they injure. 


Dig a Weedy Hop-garden, Mop-yar dew 


Turn up your Bee-hives, and ſprinkle them with warm and 4zie7 
lweer Wort dexteroully ; Alſo you may remove Bees. 


FEEK U- 


_—_"_  — —  — 
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FEBRUARY. 


Day Sun riſe. \Sun ſet. 
| h. m. | h. m.| 


. 
| 
2 Candl mas. | Cor L cons, riſcth in the evening. 
Ml 
| 


— 


7-0 33-0 | Sun in Tiſces. 


| 
14 Val-ntine. | | 
15) | Cor Hydre, riſeth in the evening. 
161 6 45 5 13 Ihe Taylofthe Lyon riſcth in tlie evening. 
| 


| 


6 20 5s 3O' 


Hydra riſeth in the evening. 


-— Oo — — —— CE iro net tt EO I I Ie nets te ms I IS. 


T ſemertcw feceris , ita @ metes: This isa principal Seed- 

Moneth for ſuch they uſually call Lentex Grains this 
Moneth is uſually ſubject to much Rain or Snow, if it prove 
either, it is not to be accounted unſeaſonable, the Proverb being, 
February fill Dike, with either black or white. 


Now ſow all forts of Gray-peaſe, Fitches, Beans and Oats, 
Carry out Dung and ſpread it before the Plough, and alſo 
on Paſture Ground, this being the principal Mcneth for that 
purpole. 


Plant Quick-ſets newly raiſed, the Spring being ſo near they 
will not keep long. 


Set Willow-plants, or Pitchers, and alſo Poplars, Ofjers, and 
other Aquaticks. 


Sow Muſtard-ſeed and Hemp-ſeed , if the Spring prove milde; 
Feeds your Swans, and make their Neſts where the Floods reach 
them not. 


Soy] Meadows that you cannot overflow or water; catch Moles, 
and level Mole-hills. 


Alſo 


——_—— 
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FEBRUARY. 


Alſo this is the onely time for plaſhing of Quick-ſets, and a 
very good ſeaſon for the ſhrouding or lopping of Trees, or cut- 


ting Coppices. 


On may yet prune and trim Fruit-trees, and cleanſe them 6.4 a4 
from Moſs and Cankers. Now is a very good time for 0:4. 
Grafting the more forward ſort of Fruit-trees, if the weather be 


temperate. F 


Plant alſo Vines,.or any forts of Fruit-trees in open weather, 
trim up your Palliſade-hedges and Eſpaliers ſet Kernels, Nuts, or 
Stones of Fruit, and other hard Seeds. 


Lay Branches to take root , Or place Baskets, &c. of Earth for 
the Branches to paſs hrough. 


Sow Anniſe, Bean ., Peaſe, Raddiſh, Parſnips, Carrots, Onions, 
Parſley, Spinage, and other hardy Herbs or Seeds, and plant Cab- 
bage-plants; plant out Colleflowersinto warm places z Alſo plant 
Liquorice, 


Make up your hot beds for Melons, Cucumbers, &c. ſow Aſpa- 
ragus. Continue Vermine Traps, and pick upall the Snails you 
can finde, and deſtroy Frogs and their Spawn. 


Now you may, if the weather prove milde, plant Hops and dreſs wwy-gois- 
them that are out of heart. | 


Half open your paſſages for Bees,and now pay ye remove them. 4piox; 


LI MARCH, 


Kalends rium R uſticon, 


Tufſer, 


as AA 


WMH ARCH. 


Day\ Sun riſe. \Sun ſet." 

h. me he m, ; 

1 |David. | 
WHT 5 45 


10} 6: vo | 600 Sunin Aries, EquinoQhal. 


11  (Artturus riſeth 10 theeevening. 

16 Lucida Corona riſeth in the evening. 

17 | (Calf of the right leg of #Hoors riſeth in the 
8] 5 45 | 6-1 5 evening. rok £5, 

22 - | ppees Virginis ſets inthe morning. . 


= 3 790 30 Lady-day. 


30 | __ pecong Star in the left wing of w,tiſerb in 


. 
—————————_— 
- 


E:4 
s Yitg;hi; ! 
"7, wy 


[ a3to 81 S353 " 
the cYenlngen br; 


I, 


C2 
; VIE 2 Pe 


\. Titan doth by bis preſence now revive, - 
* Things ſenſible, ds well as vegetive, . 
om . Sag * +» o 3.7 


He beginning of 2f4rth wafly concludes the nipping Win- 

: Fr. theend initiates the ſubſequeat welcome bpriag, accord- 

ing tothe Proverb, March comerintik: a Lyon , and goes out-like u 
Lamb. | it prove cold,it is ſeaſonable to check the pregnant Buds, 


, and forbid them till a,more, lafe 290 pPore une {calon;.; tar ap- 


»h4a4 4 \ LI . bobs vu : bh 
proaching. Tf thismoneth prove dry , the Countrey-man counts it 


ominous of a happy year for Corn. 


March uſt to be ſold, 
Wo:th Ranſom of Gold, 


Let Cattel no longer feed on Meadows nor Marſhes you intend 
to mow; have ſpecial regard to the Fences both of Meadow and 


Corn, . 

at the end of this Moneth you may begin to ſow Barley,car- 
lier in Clay than in Sand 3 you may now rowl Wheat, it the wea- 
ther prove dry,make an ad of fouing all ſorts of Pulſe. You may 


now ſhroud or lop old Trees , and fell Coppice-wood better than 
at any other ſeafon 1n the year. 
This is the onely time for the raiſing the belt Brood of Poultry. 
It isa good time to ſet Ofiers, Willows, aud other Aquaticks3 
ſowtheRye called March-Aye, 


In 
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"MARCH, 


In this Moneth and the next , you may ſow all forts of French 
Grafles, or new Hayes, as Clover, St. Foyn , &c. Alſo now ſow 
Hemp and Flax, it the weather be temperate. 


The principal time of the year for the deſtruQtion of Moles. 


Sow any ſort of White Peaſe, or Haſtings. 

This is the principal Moneth in the year for Grafting all ſorts of 
Fruit trees. Now cover the Roots of all ſuch Trees you laid bare 
inthe winter preceding. and remove ſuch young Trees you omit- 
ted to remove 11 the better ſeaſon. 


Carry Dung into your Gardens, Orchards, &c. 


Turn your Fruit in the Room whereit lyes, but open not yet 
the Windows. 


You may now tranſplant moſt ſorts of Garden-hearbs, Sweet- 
hearbs, and Summer Flowers; make hot Beds for Cucumbers, Me- 
lons, & c. Satfron alſo may now be planted, and Madder. 


Now ſow Endive, Succory, Leeks, Raddiſh, Beets, Parſnips, Ski- 
riets, Pa:{l-v, Sorrel, Buglotle,Borrage, Chervil, Sellery,Smallage, 
Aliifanders. &c, Alſo Lettice, Onions, Garlick, Orach, Purſlain, 
Turneps, Pe.fe. Carrots, Cabbage, Crefles, Fennel, Marjerom, Ba- 
fil, Tobacco, Leeks, Spinage, Marigolds, &c. 


Dreſs up, and ſtring your Strawberry-beds, uncover Aſparagus- 
beds, and tranſplant Aſparagus , {lip and plant Artichoaks and Li- 


qQUOTICE. 


Stake and binde up the weakeſt Plants againſt the Windes; ſow 
Pinks, Carnations, &c. in this Moneth ſow Pine-kernels, and the 
Seeds of all Winter-Greens. 


Plant all Garden-hearbs and Flowers that have fibrous Roots, 


Sow choice Flowers that are not natural for our Clime, in hot 
beds this moneth. 


8 You may now plant Hops, it isa very ſeaſonable time to dreſs 
them. 


Now the Bees fit , keep them cloſe night and morning, if the 
weather prove ill : you may yet remove Bees. | 


LI 2 4SPÞPHRIL, 


Garden and 
archaid. 


Hop. garden. 


Aptary, 


CC — — — —— _ -- _—_— 
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| Day Sw riſe. [Sun ſet. 
; h. m. |h. m. 


——_— @ 


I " Uorifte Virginis Tileth in the evening. 
$4.-.$. W196 


9 7 ©O 
IO [Sur 1 Tarr. 


I4 Canda Leonis (ets in the morning. 


= 4 45 37 Us 


23 |St. George 
25 |HMark Evan. 
26 4 30 | 7 30 |Vergilie, or Pleiades, riſe with the Sun, 


Iluculo ſurgere ſalnberrimum eft. The Mornings now ſeem 
pleaſant, the days long. The Nymphs of the Woods in conſort 
welcome in Aurora» 


Hail April , true Medea of the Tear , 

That makeſt all things young and freſh appear 3 
When we deſpair , thy Jegioneble Showers 
Corrfort the Corn , and chear the drooping Flowers. 


A dry Seaſon to ſow Barley in is beſt, to prevent weeds. If April 
prove dry, Fallowing is good. | 


Fell the Timber you intend to barque, if the Spring be forward, 
cleanſe and rid the Coppices,and preſerve theni from Cattel; keep 
Geeſe, and Swine out of Commons or Paſtures. 


Pick up ſtones in the'new ſown Land, ſow Hemp and Flax. 


_ Cleanſe Ditches, and get in your Manure that lyes in the Streets 
or Lities; or lay it on heaps, © | 


4 Set Ofiers, Willows, and other Aquaticks, before they are too 
** forwards. nd =: 


You 


APRIL, 


You may throughout this Moneth ſow Clover-graſs , St. Foyn, 
and all French or other Grafles or Hays. 


Ou may yet Graff ſome ſorts of Fruit in the Stock the begin» 6a as 
ning of this Moneth, 0.chard. 


Now ſow all ſorts of Gardens-ſeeds in dry weather , and plant 
all ſorts of Garden-hearbs in wet weather. * 


Plant French Beans, Cowcumbers,Melons, Artichoaks, and Mad- 
der, and ſow ſuch tender Seeds that could not abide the harder 
Froſts ; ſet French Beans, 


Gather up Worms and Snails after evening ſhowers. 


Sow your Annual Flowers that come of Seed, that you may have 
Flowers all the Summer, and tranſplant ſuch Flowers with fibrous 
Roots you left unremovedia March; ſow alſo the Seeds of Win: 
ter-Creens. 


Now bring forth your tender Plants you preſerved in your Con- 
ſervatory, except the Orange-tree, which may remain till May. 


Tranſplant and remove your tender Shrubs, as Jaſimines, Mvr- 
tles, Oleanders, &c. towards the end of this Moneth alſo in milde 
weather, clip Phillyrea, and other tonſile Shrubs, and tranſplant 
any ſort of Winter-Greens. 


Plant Hops, and pole them in the beginning of April, and binde ©*-£4 
them to the Poles. 


Open the doors of the Bee-hives, for now they hatch, that they AY 
__y reap the benefit of the flowery Spring, and be careful of 
TNEM®. 


AM AT. 


- 
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Day Sun riſe. |Sun ſet- 
FE h. m. |h. m. 
| 

| Cor Scorpionis (ets in the morning. 

| Che Greater Dog-ſtar (ets In the evening. 
The Goat Star appears, 


1 

2 

3 

p! 4 85 jJ27 408 
8 | ; 

= Ildebran lets 1n the evening. 


11 Sur in Gen "omahant riſeth in the morning. 
| 13 Middle Star of Andromeda's Girdle (ets 
116 4& OO 3 oo with the Sun, 

21 Cor Scorpionis Tileth in the evening. 


26, 3 5o |8 10 | 
28 | | The Bulls Eye riſeth with the Sun. 
. 29 K. Charls his return. 


Caculus canit , quercus In frondibus 
Delctlantque mortales in imm:nſa terra. 


His Moneth ufhersin the moſt welcome Seaſon of the Year. 
Now gentle Zephirus fans the [weet Buds , and theCeleſtial 
Drops water fair Flora 's Garden, 


The lofty Mountains ſtanding on a row , 

Which bat df late were perrigg'd with Snow , 
D'oſſ their old Coats, and now are daily ſeen 
To ſtand on Tip toes all in ſwaggering ereen.: 
Meadows and Gardens are prankt up with Budt , 
And chirping Birds now Chant it in the Woods : 
The warbling Swallow , and the Larks do ſong , 
To welcome in the glorious Verdant Spring. 


The Countrey-mans heart is revived ( if this moneth prove ſeca- 
ſonable) with the hopes of a happy Autumn; if it prove cold it 
is an Omen of good for health, and promiſes fair for a tull Barn : 
the pleaſure of Angling 1s now in its ſplendor , eſpecially for the 
Trout and Salmon, 


Now wean thoſe Lambs you intend to have the Milk of their 
Ewes, forbear cutting or cropping Trees you intend ſhall thrive, 
till OGober : kill Ivy. F 


_— 
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If our Corn be too rank, now you may mow it, or Feed it with 
Sheep before it be too forward. Weed Corn, In ſome places Bar- 
ley may be ſown in this Moneth, 


Now ſow Buck-wheat or Brank, ſow latter Peaſe; Alſo Hemp 
and Flax may yet be ſown. 


Weed Quick-ſets, drain Fens and wet Grounds, Twifallow your 
Land, carry out Soyl or Compoſt, gather ſtones from the Fallows, 
turn out the Calves to graſs, overcharge not your Paſtures, leſt 
the Summerprove dry 3 Get home your fewel, begin to burn-bait 
your Land, ſtubb'or root out Goſs, Furze, Broom, or Fern, and-- 
grubb up ſuch Coppices, or other ſhrabby woody places, you in- 
tend ſhould not grow again. 


Sell off your Winter fed Cattel. 


About,the end of this Moneth mow Clover-graſs, St. Foya, and 
other French Graſſes, now leave off watering your Meadows , leſt 
you gravel or rot your Graſs. | 


Look now after your Sheep, if this Moneth prove raiay, leſt the 
Rot ſurpriſe them. 


\ 


Plant all ſorts of Winter-Greetis. —_— | Garden aud 
| x WT :a04'0 " Orchard, 
Sow the more tender Garden-ſeeds, as'$Sweet Marjerom, Baſil, 
Thime, and hot-Aromatick Hetbs and 'Plants, ſet Sage and Roſes: 
marv. - p $109: awgt11 , | 


Caver ao longer your Cucumbers, Melons Sc. exceptiog witli 
Glaſſes, tow Purſlain, Lettice, &e, - * WE 


_ Attheend of this Moneth rake yp ſuch Tulips which are dryed 
1n rhe _—_— ' ; RS 4 


Binde Hops to their poles, and make up the hills after rain. Hop-gerden, 


_ I z1 Fi C73 | 
* Watch the Bees now readytoſwarms,,..,, - Apiary, 


6&6. © F& 
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JUNE. 
"4 Sun riſe. |Sun ſet 


m. |h. -_ 


| 


10] 3 43 | 8 17 The Head of Coftor riſcth in themorning. 


11 |Barzwabss Sun in Cancer, Solſtice. 
13 |ArFurus ſets in the morning. 
I6 Hydra's Heart ſets in the evening. 


20] 3 45 83 15 
24 [John Baptiſt 
[The Light Foot of Gemini riſes in the mor- 


29 Peter Apoſtle) -* + | © ning. 
Fw 3 0 8 10| : 


4 


Terra amat Imbyen. 


Shawer at this time of the year is generally welcome , now 

Phebus aſcends the utmoſt limits of the Zodiaque towards the 
Pol--Artick,, and illuminates our moſt Northern Cl:-res, and makes 
thuſe Countreys that within'a few moneths ſeemed to be wholly 
bereft of Pleaſure, now-'ito reſemble a Terreſtial Paradice, and 
gives unto them the full proportion of his preſence which in the 
Winter paſt was withdrawn, that they partake equally of his 
light /with-the more"Sorthern 'Countryes ; The glorions Sux 
glads the ſpirit of Nature, and the ſweet ſhowers now refreſh the 
thirſty Earth, neck thug ror now ſbew.themſelves to the 
joy'of the Husbandthar;" The Trees are all in their rich Aray, and 
the Farth it felt laden with the Countrey-mans wealth , if the 
weather be calm it makes the Farmer ſmile on his hopeful Crop, 


14 | 


This moneth is the orſme ſeaſon for the waſbing and ſheering of 


* Sheep , in forward Meadows how Graſs for Hay. 


Caſt mud out of Ditches, Pools, or Rivers, this is the beſt time 
to raile Swine for breeders. 


 Fallpw your Wheat-land in hot weather, it kills the Veeds. 
Arrationes eo frutuoſiores ſunt , quo calidiore terra aratur itague inter 
ſolſtitium & caniculum abſolvende , ſaith YVarro. 


Carry 
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Carry Marle, Lime, and Manure, of what kinde ſoever to your 
Land, bring home your Coals and other neceſſary Fewel fetche far 
off, before the Teams are buſied at the Hay-harvelt. 


Weed Corn, ſow Rape and Cole-ſeed , and alſo Turnep-ſeed. 
Now Mildews or Honey-dews begin to fall. 


Minde your Sheep, as we adviſed you in May. 


Nz begin to Inoculate, beware of cutting Trees, other than 64x ad 
the young Shoots of this year, pluck off Bads where you are 9rb«d. 
not willing they ſhould branch forth. 


Water the latter planted Trees, and lay moiſt Weeds, &c, at the 
Roots of them. 


It is a ſeaſonable time to diſtil Aromatick and Medicinal Herbs, 


Flowers, &c. and to dry them in the ſhade for the Winter; Alſo 
to make Syrrops , &c. 


Gather Snails, Worms,&ec. and deſtroy Ants and other Vermine. 


Set Saffron, plant Roſemary, and Gilliflowersz ſow Lettice and 
other Sallets for latter Salletting. 


Gather Seeds that are ripe, and preſervethem that are cool and 


dry; water the dry Beds, take up your bulbous Roots of Tulips, 
Anemonies, &c, 


Inoculate Jaſumies, Roſes, &c. Alſo tranfplant any ſort of bul- 


bous Roots that keep not well out of the ground. Now plant 
Slips of Myrtle , ſow latter Peaſe. 


Dig ground where you intend a Hop-garden, and binde ſuch #ygerdew 
Hops to the Poles the winde hath ſhaken off. 


Bees now ſwarm plentifully , therefore be very vigilant over 4ziox 
lhem, they will requite your care. 


Mm : Fr JUL T, 
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m.. | h. m. 


I Firſt Star of 0rions Belt riſes with the Sun 
2 |Viſct.of Mary 


ad Sun riſe. [Sun ſet, 
if b. 


4 4 oo 8 00 


Lucida Corona riſeth in the evening. 
13 'Sunin Leo. 
15 \Swithin. 


WW 4 15 [7.45 OE 
| I9 Dog-days beg Leſſer Doe-ſtar riſeth with the Sun, 
Margaret , 

22 [Mary Magd. 
25 [James Apoſt. 
28] 4 30 |7 30 


30 Greater Dog- ſtar riſeth with the Sun, 
31 | [Syrius riſeth in the morning. 


Tempore Meſsis , quando Sol corpus exiccat 
Turc feſtina , & domun fruges Congrega 
Diluculo ſurgens. 


N thirſty July would the parched Earth be glad of a moiſten- 

ing Shower, to retreſh and revive the ſcorched Vegetable. Now 
3s there an equal care taken to avoid Phe; his bright and burning 
Beams, as in the Winter the furious blaſts of cold Boreas, Tempeſts 
now injure much the laden Fruit-trees, and ſtanding Corn, to the 
great detriment of the Husbandman. K 


; Now is the univerſal time for Hay-makings looſe not a good op- 
portunity, eſpecially if fair weather be ſcarce. 


Mow your Head-lands, thryfallow where the Land requires it 3 
Gather the fimble orearlieſt Hemp and Flax, 


\ 


At the latter end of this Moneth Corn-harveſt begins in moſt 
places, ina forward year. 


Still carry forth Marle, Lime, and other Manure ; bring home 
Timber, and Fewel, and other heavy materials. 


Wheat and Hops are now ſubje(t to much damage by Mildews. 
Now ſow Turnep Sced. 


Its 


—_— 
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_ 
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FULY, 


is nowa principal time for the Inoculation of choioe F ruits, Garden and 
Roſes, &c. Ondayd. 


And for the Summer pruning of your Wall-trees, for the ma- 
king of Cherry-wine, Rasberry-wine, &c. 


Cut off the Stocks of ſuch Flowers that have done bloſſoming, 
and cover their Roots with new fat Earth. 


Sow Sallet-hearbs for latter Salletting, and alſo Peaſe. 
Take away the Snails from your AMaxral Trees. 


”* Slip Stocks and other liguous Plants and Flowers, and lay Gil- 
liflowers and Carnations for increaſe, watering them, and ſhadow- 
ing them from the fervent Sun beams. Lay alſo Myrtles,and other 
curious Greens, clip Box and other tonfile Plants. 


Graff by approach, and Inoculate Jalimines, Oranges, &c. 


Tranſplant or remove Tulips, and other bulbous Roots , ſome ' 
may be kept out of the ground, others immediately planted. 


If the Seaſon prove very dry , the watering of the Hops will Heyg04e.] 
very much advantage them, and make themthe more fruitful ; 
if oF moiſt, renew and cover the Hills ſtill with freſh 
Mould, 


Now Bees caſt their latter Swarms,which are of little advantage, 4#i”7- 
therefore its beſt to prevent them. 


Streighten now the catrance of your Bees. Kill the D 
Waſps, Flyes, &c. : TTY 


Mm y AUGUST, 
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A VGVUST, 


Day| Sun riſe. |Sun ſet- 
| 6. D.- m. ; h. Me! x 
1 |Lamma. Orion appears in the morning» 
ted 
6, 4 45 |-7 15 Be” I 
| 8 | Cor Leonjs riſeth in the morning, 
| 10 Laurence. | | 
13 5 oo (7 oojSunin#7rgo, 


| 
| 23 Cauda Leonis riſeth in the morning. 
\ 24 Bartholomew | 


| 27 Dog days end, | 
3 08 m 


Non ſemper eftas erit facite Nitos. 


Ow bright Phabus, after he hath warmed our Northern He- 
miſphere, retires nimbly towards the Soxthery . and the freſh 
Gales of Zephirus begins to refrigerate the ſcorching Sm-beams. 
The Farth now yields to the patient Husbandman the fruits of his 
Labours : This moneth returns the Countrev-mans expences into 
his Coffers with increaſe, and encourages him to another years 
adventure. If this moneth provedry, warm, and free from high 
Windes, it rejoyceth the Country-mans heart,increaſeth kis gains, 
and abatesa great part of his Diſbu rſements. 


You may-yet thryfallow 3 Now alſo lay on your Compoſt or 
Soyl, as well on your Barley Land, as Wheat Land. 


Carry Wood or other Fewel home before Winter. 
Provide good Seed, and well picked againſt Seed-time. 
Put your Eawes and Cows you like not, to fatting. 


This is the moſt principal Harveſt Moneth for moſt ſorts of 
Grain, therefore make uſe of good weather whileſt you have it. 


About 
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About the end of this Moneth you may mow your Afﬀter-grals, 
and alfo Clover, St. Foyn, and other French Hays,or Crafles. 


Geld Lambs. 


His is a very good time for inoculation in the former part of —<-o/og 
this moneth. 


You may now make Cider, of Summer Fruits, Prune away ſu- 
perfluous #ranches from your Wall-fruit Trees, but leave not the 
Fruit bare, except the red Nectorine, which 1s much meliorated 
and beautified by lying open to the Sun. 


Pull up Suckers from the Roots of Trees , unbind the Buds you 
inoculated a moneth before, if taken. 


Plant Saffron, ſet (ps of Gilliflowers, ſow Aniſe 3 Now is begin- 
ning a ſecond ſeaſon for the increaſing , andtranſplanting moſt 
Flowers, and other Carden-plants, as Herbs, Strawberries, &c- 


The Seeds of Flowers and Herbs are now to be gathered ; alſo 
gather Onions, Garlick, &c. 


Sow Cabbages, Cawlyflowers, Turnips,and other Plants, Roots 
and Herbs for the Winter, and againſt the Spring. 


Now ſow Larks-heels, Canditufts, Columbines, gc. and ſuch 
Plants as will endure the Winter. 


You may yet ſlip Gilliflowers, and tranſplant bulbous Roots 
about Bartholomew tide , ſome eſteem the onely ſecure ſeaſon for 
removing your Perennial or Winter-greens, as Phillirea's, Myr- 
tles, &c. its alſo the beſt timeto plant Strawberries, and its not 
amiſs to dreſs Roſe-trees, and plant them about thisrime. 


Prop upthe Poles the Winde blowes down, alſoneer the end ww. gardes. 
of the moneth gather Hops. 


Toward the end of this moneth take Bees, unleſs the goodneſs Apiay. 
of the weather provoke you to ſtay till the middle of the next, 
deſtroy Waſps and other InſeQts, and ſtreighten the Paffages to ſe- 
cure them from Robbers, 


SE F« 
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SEPTEMEER. 


Day) Sun riſe. [Sun ſet., 


_— 7 
—] } A cc -__ | _ o—_— 


: (Giles 


6] 5 45 |$5 15 


3 |Nat. of Mary BOS 13 
IO N: Star of the left thigh of Boots riſeth in 
= Arflurus is with the Sun. (the morn. 
12] 6 oo | 6 oo Sunin Libra EquinoGtial. 

14 [Holy Croſs. 


20] 6 15 5 45 
21 Matthew Ap. 


24 Spica Virginis is with the Sun. 


27] 6 30 [$9 | 
| 29 \Michael Ar. 


Find. Humida Solſtitia , Atque Hyemes Orate Serenas 
Agricole. 


| TTis now the Fquino#ial that bids adieu to the pleaſant Summer 
paſt, and ſummons us to prepare for the Approaching Win- 
ter, the Beauty and Luſtre of the Earth is generally decaying. 
Our Countrey-men and Ladies donow lament the loſs of thoſe 
beautiful Objedts, Ceres, Flora, and Pomona, in their Fields, Gar- 
dens, and Orchards, ſolately preſented them withal ; But that 
their minds and hands are buſted in preparing for another return, 
in hopes of a better Crop : gentle Showers now glad the Plough- 
mans heart, makes the Earth mellow , and better prepares it for 
the Wheat, which delightsin a moiſt receptacle : ſtill weather 
and dry is moſt ſeaſonable for the Fruits yet on the Trees, the 
Salmon and Trout in moſt Rivers go now out of ſeaſon till Chriſt» 
Mas. 


This moneth is the moſt univerſal time for the Farmer to take 
poſſeſſion of his new Farm 3 get good Seed, and ſow Wheat inthe 
dirt, and Rye in the duſt. Wu 


» Amend the Fences about the new ſown Corn , skare away 
Crowes, Pigeons, &c. 


Geld Rams, Bulls, &c, ſew Ponds; put Boar up in Sty. . 
cat 


he dad 
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Beat out Hemp-ſeed and water Hemp, gather Maſt, and put 
Swine into the Woods, 


Carry home Brakes, ſaw Timber and Boards, manure your 
Wheat-lands before the Plough. 


laſting, and gather moſt ſorts of Winter-Pears, and ſome ſorts Garden, 
| Winter-Apples, but gather not long laſting Fruit till atter Mi- 
chaelmas, 


Yiu may now make Cider and Perry, of ſuch Fruits as are not orcherd and 
O 


Sow Cabbages, Cawly-flowers, Turnips, Onions, &c. Now 
tranſplant Artichoaks and Aſparagus Roots, and Strawberries out 
of the Woods, plant forth your Cabbages and Cawly-flowers, 
that were ſown in Axg#ſt, and make thin the Turneps where they 
grow too thick. 


Now plant your Tulips and other bulbous 'Roots you former! 
took , or you may now remove them , you may alſa tranſplant 
hbrous Roots. 


| Now retire your choice Pahts into the Conſervatory, and ſhel- 
ter ſuch Plants that are tender and ſtand abroad. 


Towards the end of this moneth may you gather Saffron. 


Now finiſh the gathering and drying of your Heps , cleanſe the Hip-gerder. 
Poles of the Hawm, and lay up the Poles, for the next Spring. 


( 


Take Bees in time, ſtreighten the entrance into the Hives, de- 4 
ſtroy Waſps, &c. Alſo you may now remove Bees, 


OCTOBER. 


— —— —— 
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OCTOBER, 


Day| Sim riſe. |Sur ſet. 
3: h. m. | h. m. 


DD  _——— — — — 


| 
' 
| 


3 Spica Virgins riſeth in the moraing. 
4] 0-48 12999; 


12, 7 OS 5 OO 


I4 Sunn Scorp. 
16 Canda Leonis (ets in the evening. 
18 Luke Evan. | 


| 90; 7 ug 4 45 Hel fax in the morning, 
| 25 Criſpine. | | 


| 28 Sim. & Jude 
.29: 7.90 4 30 


Roſam, que preteriit, ne queras iterun. 


Phebus withdraws his Luftre, and his Rayes 
He but obliquely on the Earth diſplayes. 


Ow enters October , which many times gives us earneſt of 
what we are to expect the Winter ſucceeding; That I may 


ſay, 


The Sun declines, and now no comfort yields 
Unto the fading Off-ſpring of the Fields. 

The Tree is ſcarce adorned with one wan Leaf , 
And Ceres dwells no longer at the Sheaf. 


If it prove Windy as it uſually doth, it finiſhes the fall of the 
Leaf, and alſo ſhatters down the Maſt and other Fruits, leaving 
neither Leaf nor Fruit, 


Lay up Barly-land as dry as you can , Seed-time yet continues, 
and eſpecially for Wheat. 


Well water, furrow, and drain the new ſown Corn Land, now 
isa good time for the ſowing of Acorns or Nuts, or other ſort of 
Maſt or berries for Timber, Coppice Wood or Hedges- 


Sow 
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Sow Peaſein a fat and warm Land, you may now plant Quick- 
ſets, and alſo all ſorts of Trees for Ornament or for Uſe , and alſo 


plaſh Quickſets. 


Wean the Foals that were foaled of your Draught-Mares at 
Spring , put off ſuch Sheep as you have not Wintering for. 


Follow Malting , this being a good time for that work. 


Ake Cider and Perry of Winter-Fruits throughout this CRONE 
| Moneth. Ul o 


Now isa very good time for the Planting and Removing of al] 
ſorts of Fruit-trees, or any other Trees that ſhed their Leaf, 


Trench the ſtiffer Grounds for Orcharding and Gardening, to 
lye for a Winter mellowing. Now lay open the Roots of old and 
unthriving Trees, or ſuch that ſpend themſelves too much, or tos 
ſoon in bloſſoms. 


Gather the reſidue of the Winter-Fruits; alſo gather Saffron. 


Sow all ſorts of Fruit-ſtones, Nuts, Kernels, and Seeds, either for 
Trees or Stocks. 


Cut and prune Roſe trees; Many of Septerzber works may yet 
be done, if the Wiater be not too forward. 


Now plant your bulbous Roots of all ſorts, and continue Plan« 
ting and Removing ſeveral Herbs and Flowers with hibrous Roots, 
if the former and better ſeaſon be omitted. 


This Moneth is the beſttimeto plant Hops 3 Now alſo may you Mop-gerds | 
bag or pack thoſe you dryed the laſt moneth. 


Now you may ſafely remove Bees. Mp0). 


N n NOVE AM- 
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Day, Sun riſe. |Sun ſet. 
Nh. fie h. = 


I Alballontid? | 
5 PowdePplot- | 
6 | 7 TJ | 415 'Leonard. 


V _ . 
10 Vireilie,or the Seven ſtars let in the morn, 


11 |[Martin-74s. 'The Bulls Eye ſets 10 the morning. 


12 [Sun in Sagtt. | 


| 
16 3 OO 4 00 Edmund. 


22 Cor Scorpii rile in the morning. 

25 Laſt three bright Stars in the middle cf 
26] © 10 3 59, CScorpiorile in the morning. 

27 The Bulls Fye riſeth in the evening. 

29 Thirty midle Stars of Ardromed'as Girdle 


20 —_ Ap.F « { riſein themorning. 


b, 


ing! Hyems Tgnava C olons. 
Ovember generally proves a dirty moneth, the Farth and 
 N Trees wholly uncloathed, Sowing of Wheat and Rye on a 
concluſion, the Countrey-inan generally torfakes the Fields, and 
ſpends his time at the Barn,and at the Market. A good fire begins 
to be welcome. 


Wheat may yet be ſown on very warm and rich Lands, elpecial- 
ly on burn-baited Land. 


Fat Swine are now fit tor {laughter 3 leſſen now your Stocks of 
Poultrey and Swine. 


Thraſh not Wheat to keep until 2/arch,leſt it prove toilty. 


Lay Straw, orother waſte Stuff in moiſt places to rot tor Duns ; 
Allo lay Dung on heaps. T 


Fell Coppice-woods, and plant all forts of Timber, or «<hcr 
Trees3 fell Trees for Mechanick ules , as Plough bout, C:t- 
boot, &c. 

Break Hemp and Flax. 


# vw 
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NOVEMBER. 


Now may you begin to overflow or drown your Meadows 


are fed low. 
Deſtroy Ant-hills. 


Eaſe and Beans may now be ſet, ſome ſay Garlick, alſo trench 24 "* 


” or dig Gardens. 


Remove and plant Fruit-trees, furniſh your Nurſery with 
Stockes againſt the Spring. 


Yet may you make Cider of hard Fruits that are not pulpy. 


Prune Trees, mingle your rich Compoſt wich the Earth in 
your Orchards againſt the Spring. 


Some very hard Fruits may yet be gathered. 


Lay up Carrots, Parſnips, Turnips, Cabbages, Cawly-flowers, 
&c. either for your uſe or totranſplant tor Seed atthe Spring, 
cover the Aſparagus beds , Artichoaks , Srawberries, and orher 
tender Plants, with Long-dung, Horſe-litter, Straw, or ſuch like, 
to preſerve them from the bitter Froſtsz Alſo dig up Liquorice. 


Now is the beſt ſeaſon toplant the faireſt Tulips, it the Wea- 
ther prove very bitter. 


Cover with mattreſſes, boxes, ſtraw,&c. the tender Seedlings. 
Plant Roſes, Lilar, and ſeveral other Plants and Flowers, the 


Weather being open, 


As yet you may ſow Nuts, Stones, &c. 


Now carry Dung into your Hop-garden, and mixed with ſtore y,.,, 
of Earth, that it may rot againſt the Spring __ 


% 


Na 2 Df 


Uþ+ E Kelendariom Rufticum. 
DECEMBER, 


| Day Sap riſe. Sur ſet. : 
\""B. i: [hh id. 
F 
2 | 
+ 8-89 3 I5 
4 
: 15 þ Bright foot of Gemini lets 1n the morning. 
16 The Leſſer Dog-ſtar ſets in the morning. 
7 
8 | 
9 
I0 
I | .vQti'7 a -6 25 FS F*wf | 
i2] © 17 | 3 43 Sunin Capricorn, Salſtice. 
03 1166s : Arlurus {ets in the evening. 
I4 | 
t5 ME 6: 
6  |-or Hydrg ſets in the morning. 
WA 04-1 "= | pid; deſ;:. el 1 
PITT 23% + gael 
OT ET] BL | 
24 Thomas Ap i} | 
© + alas 773 C3 | 
23 I”, ' . : 
24 
Chri . | ; 
f =. rw Right ſhoulder of 0r;ox riſcth in the even | 
8 wo bhp 3o(68. Joba foangeliſt. (Sun. | 
7 et {864 thauld Andromeda riſes with the | 
29 | Inmotents, 1c 4: [Lett thaulder of Andromeda riles W1 | 
25 gh f 
30 The left foot of Gemini riſes in the even- 
31 | | ing. FNOTC 649312 44 VO, | 
"P73 } þ d fo (TH p Get 0H, 7 OqN: 1; | 
EOS Indue Munimentum, Carparis ut te Inbea,. jm 


Chlenamque molleh, et talarem thnicamy. 


Flzbxs now leaves us the ſhorteſt days and longeſt nights, is 

newly entred Capricoraus , the moſt Southern Celeſtial Sign, 
and begins his AnnualReturn, which very muc\ rejoyceth the 
Coltutrey-mans heart , to ſeg aJengthening of the day , although ac- 
companied with an increaſe of Cold. The Farth is gene: 21!y taſt 
locked up under its frozen Coat , that the |{ushandman bath lei- 
ſureto ſit and ſpend what Store he hath before-hand provided. 


Frigoribus parts agricole plerumque frunntur , 
Mutuaque inter ſe leti convivia curant. 


Now 


—C{ - - — 


— — - 
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DECEMBER. 


Now is it time to houſe old Cattel 3 Cur all ſorts of Timber and 
other Trees for Building, or other Utenſils : Fell Coppices, 


Plant all forts of Trees that ſhed their Leaf , and are natural to 
our Englifh Clime, and not too tender. 


Let Horſes blood, Fat Swine, and kill them. 


Plough up the Land for Beans, drain Corn-fields where Water 
offends, and water or overflow your Meadows. 
Deſtroy Ant-hills. 


Ou may now ſet ſuch Frulit-trees as are not very tender , and Garden and 
ſubject to the injury of the Froſt, Orchard, 


Alſo tranſplant any ſort of Fruit-trees in open weather. Plant 
Vines, and other Slips and Cions, and Stocks for grafting. 


Cover the Beds of Aſparagus, Artichoaks,and Strawberries,&c. 
with warm Horlſe-litter, Straw, &c. if not covered before, 


Sow Beanes and Peaſe, if the Winter be moderate. Trench 
ground, and dreſs it againlt the Spring. 


Set Traps for Vermine, and pick out Snails out of the holes of 
Walls, &c. 


Sow, or ſet Bay-berries, Laurel-berries, 8c. dropping ripe. 
This Moneth may you dig up Liquorice, 


Dig a weedy Hop-garden , and carry Dung into, and mix it Hy-girden. 
with Earth, 


Feed weak Stocks. Apia. 


eAnnus in Angue latet. 


CHAP, 
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Of Pregnoſticks. 
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Of the Progmoflicks of Dearth, or Scarcity , Plenty, 
Snkneſs, Heat, Cold, Froſt, Snow, Winds, Ram, 
Hall, [ bunder, &Cc, 


{" have inthe precedent Diſcourſe , diſcovered unto you 
VvW the reaſuns of. and the belt,” newelt, and molt rational Me- 
thods and Wars, tor the Improvement of any fort of Lands capa- 
ble thereotz and have allo given vou a Kalendar of the molt tele 
times and ſeaſcns in the year, tor the pertormance of moſt ot Ru- 
ral Affairs abroad 3 And a!to an acount of the riling, ſetting, &c. 
of ſeveral of thefixed Stars, formerly obſerved by the Ancients 
in ordering their Ruſtick Atfaires. Yet remaineth there a more 
peculiar Art or Science equally neceſſary with (it not more than) 
any of the former, and el at 1s to foreſee or underſtand what ſhall 
or may probably be, before it comes to pals, which is of fo'great 
concernment . that could men but attain toit , thatalone, were 
Art enough not onely to raile their own Fortunes, bur advantage 
the whole Kingdor, by laying up Stores intime of plenty, to ſup- 
piv the defects of ſcarcity. 

That there is fuch fore-knowledge in ſome meaſure attainable, 
from the natural ſignitications or Prognoſtications of Comets , un« 
uſual A/-teors, Ec. is molt evident, becauſe they are either provi- 
dentially placed as fignes , which muſt fignifie fomewhat to come3 
Or they are Natural or Acicdential Cauſes of ſome extraordinary 
and unutial L ffeCts, that always ſucceed ſuch rare appearances. If 
we ſhould deprive Afaz of tliis Spirit or Art of fore-{eeing or judg- 
ing of future things from evident Signs and Tokens, we ſhould in- 
ſtead of making him more excellent, fet him a degree below the 
Peaſts and other Animals, who not onely foreſee the different 
changes of the times and ſeafons , but allo prepare for them as in 
the fublequent difcourfe will be made appear. 


Solers Natura, © rerum genitabilis Ordo, 
Corta (#15 ſtudiis affixit. figna faturi. 


$50 that we are not naturally uncapable of foreſeeing what is to 
be, but we are prejudiced againſt the thing it ſelf, becauſe ſu- 
perſtictous people {and blind asto things divine) have in ſeveral 
Ages doated lo much upon their own attainments in this Art, that 
ta ttead of making a lawtul ule thereot, they have religiouſly in- 


terpoſed 


Avien- 
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terpoſed it between themlelves and the, true and living Spire, 
which hath begotten {o great a prejudice againſt the thing it ſelf, 
becauſe of the abuſe thereof, that it is generally deſerted, and 
negletted , and thoſe that have any the leaſt judgment or inſighe 
therein , much ſcorned and lighted by . the vulgar and 1gnorant 
ſort of People. : 

Which notwithſtanding, ( leaving the more ſublime Method of 
predicting things to come in the greater Sphere , not at all con- 
ducing to our intentions, nor within our Ruſtick capacity to 
write of orapprehend) we will give a brief account of the common 
and natural ſignificationsof uſual ſigns and tokens of heet, drought, 
cold, rain, tempeſts, &c. on which depend, and from which uſually 
proceed plenty, ſcarcity, &c. of Corn, Hay, &c. or the Sickneſs or 
Wef are of Men, Beaſts, &c, All which are very neceſlary for our 
Countrey-man to underſtand , and [| hope free from any thing of 
ſuperſtition or 1rreligion , —— But hec omnia 

Sciens operat#s fuerit , inculpatur dir , 
Auguria obſervans , & deli@a evitans. 


Sect. 1. 


Of the different Appearances of the Sun, Moon, Stars, Meteors, 
or any other thing in the Air, or above us. 


of themetiens, The moſt principal of natural cauſes of all changes and varia- 


eolourt,ond ap- 


poarences of 
the ſeven Pla» 


arrs. 


of the Ts, 


tions of the ſeaſons of the year, and of the different degrees of heat, 
cold, dryne(s, moiſture, &c. in thoſe ſeaſons , are firſt the Sun, 
then the Aon, and other of the moveable Stars or Planetsz But 
more eſpecially the Sun, whoſe diſtance or neerneſs unto us, or 
rather whoſe obliquity or perpendicularity in reſpe of any part 
of this Globe, doth beget that molt apparent variety in the dif- 
ferent Seaſons, which indeed would be certain , were there not 
intervening cauſes that did divert the general intluence of the Sun, 
and ſometimes agravate, & [ometimes impedethe extreams of wea- 
ther, &c. occaſioned by it 3 but let thoſe alterations in the Air, or 
above us be what they will, there are ſome certain Prodromi , that 
givez us tounderſtand thereof, and none more than the Sun, as 
principal in the Heavens , next unto it the Afoon, as Virgil 


S; vero Solem ad rapidum , Lunaſque (equentes 
Ordine reſpicies 5 nunquam te Craſtina fallet 
hora. 


The $#n doth indicate unto us the true temperament of the Air, 
through which we receive its Beams, and according to its dexſoty 
or raritythereof do we perceive that Luminous Globe , avif the Air 
be ſerene and cleer , then do we maſt perfettly receive the Beams 
of the Sx; the weather is then moſt inclinable to drineſs, and 
according tothe winde , ſo is it either hot or cool , whichif it be 
either Ea(t or North-eaſt in the forepart of the Summer , the wea- 
ther is like tocontinue dry,and if Weſtward towards the end of the 
Summer, then will it continue alſodry z but upon the approach 
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of rain the Air is uſually replete with moiſt Vapours, which are 

not of themſelves ſo evidently diſcernable tothe eye , and yet are 

plaialy demouſtrated by the Sur. 


_—_ - — — — 


Sol quoque & exoriens, 0 cunt ſe condet in undas Virgil, 
Signa dabit : Solem certiſsima figna ſequentir. 


Before Rain the S»z appears dim, faint, and watriſh , which 
prelageth Rain to tollow. | 

At che riſing of the $##f it appear ted or pale, and afterwards 
dark or hid in a black watry cloud, Rain follows or if the Sun- 
beams appear before the Sun-rifing, ora watry Circle about the 
Sun in the morning, or if the $uz appear hollow, or have red or 
black clouds about it, at the riſing, or if rhe Beams be faint or 
ſhort or watriſh 5 Suſpef&i tibi ſunt Imbres--- Rain uſually follows; 
For the Air being pregnant with moiſture , which uſually pre- 
ceeds Rains, &c. doth repreſent the Sun and Sun-beams , different 
;n torm and colour , from what it appears to be at other times , as 
ſome ſorts of glaſs being interpoſed doth repreſent Objetts diffe- 
rent from what they are. 


At ſi cum referretque diem , condetque relatum, Vil 
Lucidus orbis erit 3 fruſtra terrebere nimbis. 


* The ſetting cleer and red, and rifing gray, and afterwards cleer 
of the Su», indicates a fair day to follow. 

The appearance of the Sun being very red at any time, but 
| eſpecially in the evening, Wind ſucceeds. 


Cerulens plurians denunciat , Tenens Euros. Virgit 


' Any redneſsin the Air precede Winds , which colour is cauſed 
| from the more coagulated or digeſted viſcous moiſture, than that 
' which cauſeth Rain, from which coagulated or digeſted moiſture 
Windes are uſually generated , but the cauſe of the redneſs above 
any other colour, isthe ſame as it is in ſome Glaſſes and tranſpa- 
rent Stones, which although perfetly white, repreſent Objedts 
| (allo white) yet red unto our eyes, as well as other colours, the 
' reaſons thereof [ leave to the more Learned to diſcuſs. 
: The ſamedenſity or coagulation of the Air alſo repreſents the 

matutine or vefpertine Sz Or Moon larger unto our light than at 
other times, and uſually precedes Winde , and the reaſon why 
thele Orbes appear greater inthe morning or evening , than at 6 
other times is, becauſethers is more of this denſe Air interpoſed 
berween the object and the ſight then, than at any other time. 

The moſt principal ſignificatour of the varieties of weather, Of the More: 
| the Countrey-man eſteemes the Moon to be, not onely from its 
contignrations and Aſpects with the Sun and other Planets , Which 
old talhioned Aſtrolegers and ignorant — have put into 
their heads , as that the Change, Full, &c, beipg in ſuch and ſuch 
Oo 


Ggaes, 


Of P rognOſlicks. 


Of the other 
F 14iche &r 
Planets. 


0/ Comets , or 


blaring tors, 


ſignes; ſuch weather ſhall follow , which it true, then ſhould we 
have the weather every year alike (the ſame Aſpetts falling out 
very ner the ſame time every year) which every Countrey Cor;- 
den can contraditt. 

But alſo from its Prognoſtickes of the ſeveral changes of wea- 
ther from its colour and appearance to our eyes, which are more 
certain and uſeful for us to follow the ſame Rules concerning the 
different appearances of the S#n, may alſo ſerve for the Moor, be- 
ing all from the ſame cauſe. 

If one Circle appear about the Aon, it ſignifies Rain. 

- But if more Circles appear , they ſignifie Windes and Tempeſts 
to follow. 

Alſo jf. the hornes of the 2400» appear blunt or ſhort, it ſigni- 
fies a moiſt Air, and inclinable to Rain. 

But that vulgar error of the hanging or tending of the hornes, 
this or that way, to prefſage any alteration of weather, 1s wholly 
to be rejeted, every year they tending the ſame way, at the ſame 
time of the year, and allo that errour of judging the weather for 
that Moon, by what it is two or three days after the change, 
which onely demonſtrates the natural inclination of the Air at 
that time, the ſame Rule may be obſerved at any other time of the 
Moon. | 

The different AſpeRs of the Planets one with the other, and 
alſo Fclipſes do undoubtedly, either occaſion or predid various 
mutations and changes, 1n moſt of our ſublunary aftairs, and 
more e#pecially in this of the weather. But the ignorance and ſor- 
didne(s,of men 1s ſuch that they onely rely upon the Rules and 
Precepts of the Ancients, and conceive them to be perpetual, when 
the Aſpeds of theſe Planets vary ad i»finitnmm , and ſo of neceflity 
muſt the <ftets; alſo thoſe Authors made thoſe obſervations in 
ſuch Countreys , where the ſealons and variations of weather, 
more exactly followed the Czleſtial configurations, than in theſe 
more oblique Climats , where there are other concomitant cauſes 
intermixed , ſo that men ought rather to ſtudy and obſerve the 
different effeQts, in theſe parts and times, from thoſe 1o other 
Countreys, and alſo the occaſions of ſuch differences rather than 
to preſtme too much upon uncertain Rules and Methods , which 
begets ſcorn and deriſion in the Ignorant, who are the onely Ene- 
miesto Art. 


Scientie non habet Inimicum preter Tenoranten. 


And fruſtrates the expeQations, and diſcourages the Ingeniousz 
For unduubtedly tag Conjun@ions, Oppoſitions, &c. have ſome 
influence on this Globe, though we apprehend them not as we 


might. , 

Fheſe unuſual ,and extraordinary appearances above us, arc 
undoubtedly engendred or formed of ſome vapours and viſcous 
matter, congealed or coagulated , and congregated together into 
a certain Heſs or Lump , which being more remote from us yo 

| c 
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the Clouds , are repreſented to our ſight through the perſpicucus 


body of the Air,” tobe round. Their motion 1s always irregular 
and uncertain, and according to their ſubſtance, whether more 
or leſs, groſs or ſubtle, ſo do they appear either cleerer or dim- 
mer to the eye, they are never ſodenſe or groſs, but chat the 
beams of the S#, penetrate them , which are evidently conſpicu- 
ous, in thecleer and dark nights, except the light of either Su 
or Moon be neer it, then the tail (as they uſually term it) or beams 
of the Sx penetrating it, are loſt or much diminiſhed, 

The matter whereof they are compounded or formed is vari- 
ous, according to the part or places of the World , from whence 
they were extracted, alſo their digeſtion or coagulation , ismore 
io ſome than in others, which manifeſtly appears by their dif- 
ferent Colowrs and Subſtances, andalſo from their efte&ts, which 
onely operate in thoſe parts of the World, where they reſolve 
themſelves again. | 

They neither flame nor burn, as is fabulouſly ſuppoſed, bur 
move as other Meteors do from a certain expence of their own ſub- 
{tance the one way , which enforceth their motion another, 

When they are ſpent, the Matter whereof they are compoun- 
ded doth tend to this Globe, as all other ſubſtances do within 
the Magnetick or Attre@Five |__ thereof, ſo that on what pare 
or Countrey of this Globe the matter reſides, there may they ex- 
pett the effets thereof, which are various, 

Sometimes great Rains ſucceed, as it was after the Comet in 
584. that it was then believed, a ſecond delnge or univerſal floud, 
to have been prepared for the drowning of the whole world, 

Sometimes alſo great heat and drought, as did the news Sum- 
mer after the Comet in 1472. in Jamary, which was of ſuch 
ſtrength and vehemency, that in ſome places the fire burſt our, &2. 
alſo'there followed mortal Maladies, loathſome Sickneſſes, moſt 
noyſom' and infettious, &c. (in Germany) of which nature that 
Comet ſeemed to be that appeared to us in Exgland, in December 
1554. after which ſucceeded great drought, heat, and want of 
Rain, andthat great and terrible Plague in 1665. and great heat 


| and drought, and peſtilentialdiſeaſes in 1666, and 1667. and that > 


never to be forgotten fire or burning of Loxdoy. 


At ſs contigerit plures Ardere Cometas, FIRE 
Invalidas ſegetes torrebit ſiccior Aer, 


More might be ſaid both as totheir cauſes, motions, and effects, 
but as it belongs to higher Capacities than our countrey Reader to 
apprehend, ſoit requires the able pens of more ſublime Philoſo- 
phers to treat of. 

There are certain leffer Meteors that neverattain to the magni- of y, fuaing 
ende of Comets,yet ſeem to becompoſed of the ſame matter, and sf $97. 
to produce like effects, though in a far leſs degree, they are viſi. 
ble onely in their motion , and ſeem as though ſtreames of fire 


iſſued from them ; Asthe Poet ſaith, 
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Avien, 


Sepe etian: ſtellas , Vento impendente , Fidebis 
Precipites Celo labi, nofiſque per umbrar, 
Flammarum longes a tergo 4 ok tragns : 


Which are no otherwiſe Fire than the daſhing of Salt-water in a 
dark night , or the moiſt light of ſeveral marine Creatures, or of 
ſhining Wood, or of the ſcraping ot Loaf-ſugar in the dark. 

The light proceeding from thele Meteors, is meerly from the 
expence of their matrer by the {wiftnels of their Motion , which 
matter being diſhpated deſcends neerer unto this Globe, and af- 
terwards becomes the cauſe from whence Winds, Rain, Milts, or 
Fogs proceed , according as the matter 1s more or leſs in quantity, 
or more or leſs groſs or ſubrile in ſubſtance, as is evident from eve- 
ry Countrey-mans obſervation and experience. 

The Ancients relied much on the riſing, ſetting, and appearing of 
the fixed Stars , Virgil. 


Preterea tam ſunt Arturi ſidera nobir, 
Hedorumqyne dics ſrvandi, & Lucjdus angeuis, &c. 


.; On which; days depended their moſt principal Rules of Agti- 
culture, burze was in thoſe Parts or Climates as we ſaid before, 
where times and ſeaſons were not ſubject to ſo great a Variation as 
iQ theſe. | hal | 

. We therefore need obſerve no more than their appearances, as 
they are vitble unto ps3 that is whether they becleer ordim, or 
wherher they ſeem to be more or fewer in number than they uſu- 
ally do, &c. 

\Jf any of the greater Stays ſeem to havea Circle abcut them, or 
twinckle,or.appear greater than uſual, or appear dim or their 
rays blunt, or appear fewer in number, you may expe&Rain, 
the Air being incliaable thereunto, 


Sed jm ſponte ſus flellarum lumin: marcent 
Corucnit Hyberne prenoſcere dara procelle 
- Nubila. 


Alſo if they appear very thick, and more in number than uſual, 


it indicatcs the Airto be rare and thin; and the more capable 


Of Fire on 0- 
ther caſual ap» 
pearences, 


of Rain, and alſo prognoſticates-Tempeſtuous Weather to fol- 
low. 

From the ſame cauſe as Comets or Shooting ſtars may alſo flaſh- 
es of fire in leveral formes be produced , which may alſo preſage 
or fignifie the ſame things to come. 


But they are uſually-more terrible, and from more ſtrong 


| Cauſes, and do uſually produce more violent cffe&s, as fierce Tem- 


peſts, &c. 
| 2nd 
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9nod 6 diverſe: ſe paſrims partibus ignes Avien. 
Excutiant : Verret pelagns ſine fine modogque 
Tyrba procellarum. 


If theſe flaſhes appear in the form of lightning , without either 
Clouds or Thunder , Windsand Rain uſually ſucceeds from that 
Coaſt the light is obſerved, if from ſeveral Coalts , great Tempeſts 
follow. | | 

If the Air ſeem tobe lighter than at othet times, the Syw and 
Moon being remote, it denoteth Winds and Rain to follow. 

Before great Sickneſles or peſtilential Diſeaſes, lights inthe 4ir, 
&c; have been obſerved. 

Alſo the Clouds themſelves , as they vary in form and colour, of the t14vg:. 
or motion, do they indicate unto us the weather we are to expe. 

In a cleer evening , certain ſmall black Clouds appearing , are 
undoubted figns of Rain to follow or if black, blew, or greeniſh 
Clonds appear neer the Sus at any time of the day, or 400m by night, 
Rain uſually follows. 

In a fair day if the Sky ſeem to be dapled with white Clouds, 
(which they uſual term a Mackarel Sky) it uſually predicts Rain. 

If great black Clouds come out of the North , and appear whi- 
tiſh when neerer to you ; and the ſeaſon be cold and dry, it figni- 
hes Snow or Hail. 

If Clouds be very high , and move ancther way than the Wind 
blows, or than the other Clouds move that are lower, the Wind 


eitber-riſeth or turneth. 
If they avpear like flocks of Sheep, orof a red 6olour, Wind 


allo follows. 
If ſmall watriſh Clouds appear on the tops of Hills, Rainfollows 
as they obſerve in Cornwal , ' 
When Henglten is wrapped with a Cloud, a ſhowr follows ſoon after; 
Fhe like they obſerve of Rojeberry topping in Tork fire, and ma- 
ny other places 1n England. 
It Clouds move towards the 81x, it denotes Wind and Tempeſt, 
[f Clouds reſt over the S#x at 8% riſwg', and make as it were 
an Eclips, it portendeth Windes; if from the South , Winder and 
Rain, 
if ina cleerday fingle Clouds fly apace, Windes are expected 
from that place whence they come. 
. It Clouds grow or appear ſuddenly ,- the Air otherwiſe free 
from Clouds, it ſignifies Tempelts at hand , eſpecially if they ap- 
pear towards the South or Welt. Foy "3 
Miſts and Fogr are of divers natures, ſoon are the effets of of Mitt ad 
ſhooting Stars and other Meteors , and theſe are more genera), 
ſometimes they are very groſs and ſtinking, they are then tobe . 
avoided as much as you can, their lignifications as to the change 
of Air are various, if they vaniſh or fall without a Wind, fair wea- 
ther uſually ſucceeds, | | | 
The white Miſt; that uſually aſcend in a morning from the low 
grounds 


0f »Prognaſticks. 


Of #inds, 


grounds in a cleer Air if they vaniſh, or ſertle again in the Val. 
lies, fair weather ſucceeds 2 bur if they take to rhe hills or mount 
aloft . it demonſtrates the watry inclination of the 4ir, therefore 
expect Rain. 

In the more ſoutherly Regions the Windes are much more cer- 
rail, than'in-theſe., and the effefts of them alſo more cerrainz 
For notwithſtanding the Rules and Obſervations of our Ezgllþ 
Philoſophers , as to the ſtrift place of the Find, expecting thence 
a certain efte&, you will ſuch fanciesto deceive you ; for although 
the Wind being m_—_y in the South South-eaſt Point , it rains to 
day, yet another day the Wind may be in the ſame place, and it be 
fair weather; Alſo that Wind that brings Rain to the one part of 
this I/ard, may not to another z for | obſerve the propinquity of 
the Seais to be conlidered', every.place lying neerer to ſome one 
part of the Sea than another,and on which Coalt the Sea is neereſt, 
that Wind more frequently brings Rain to that place, than to 
another wherethe Sea is more remote; Therefore | defice all ſuch 
that expe& -any-ſuccefs/to their obſervations, that they quadrate 
the Rules to the places where they live, and nor truſt tothe ob- 
ſervationsof other places. 

Windes alſo are of ditterent qualities, according to the ſeveral 

places they either proceed from or paſs over, as the Eaft Winds 
counted propitious neither to Man nor Eeaſt , which I judge pat t- 
ly to be from the Fens or moiſt Countreys, as Holland , the Fens in 
Tork: ſhire; Lincohy-ſhire, Cambridge-ſhire, &c, from whence Windes 
viſually proceed , and muſt of. neceffity prove unwholſom both to 
Man and Beaſt , except to thoſe that inhabit on the Weſtern-coaſt ; 
for the Wind hath ſufficiently purged it ſelf by paſſing over fo 
much Land, as toleave its noxious quality behind it. 
: Alſo the Northern W1nderare more lerene with us than the other, 
one cauſe I ſuppoſe is fram the quantity of Land in Scotlandand 
Englund, it comes over untous, as isoblerved in other Countreys, 
_ from the.Continent the coldeſt, and moſt lerene Windes pro- 
ceed. 

TF the Findturn to the &o#th from any other Coaſt , or remove 
from the Soxth having been long there, it uſually brings alteration 
of weather. . | on 

IWindes do produce ſeveral and various alterations , and effeds 
inthe Air, in the Water,and in the bodies of Mey and Beaſts, asthe 
South and Weſt Windes are uſually more hot and moiſt . and nor 
= rang as the other , the North and Exft are more cicer, dry, and 
ond. '; i 4 

When the South-wind blowes , the Sea 1s blew and cheer, but 
when the North-wind, it isthen black and obſcure. 

The E:ftern.Windes uſually make our frelh'iaters much cleerer 


. than the veſe.: 


© The North-windis beſt for ſowing'of Seed, rhe South for grafting 
ortnaculations. 13' 48 $17.3 7 DHELCEG,'D 
The Sonth-wind is the worſt forthe bodies of Men, 'it dejetterh 
the'Appetite,it bringeth.peſtileneal Diſeaſes, increaſeth Rhevms, 
WL Men 
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Men are more dull and ow then , than at other times; Beaſts alſo 


are not to be exempted from theſe influences, 

The North-wind makes men more cheerful , and begets a better 
appetite to meat, yet is injurious to the Cough, Prhilick , and 
Gout, and any acute Flux. 

The Eaſtern-windis dryer, more biting, and deadly. 

The W. t-wind is moiſt, mild, and calm, and friendly to all Ve- 
getables ; the F,ſt-wind blowing much in the Spring , injureth 
Fruits by breeding Wormes. : 

All Windes blowing much cleanſe the 4ijr, ſtill and quiet Sum- 
mers being the moſt unwholſom, and ſubje@ to peſtilential and 
Epidemical Diſeaſes. ; : 

It in great Rains the inde riſe or fall , it ſignifies that the Rain 
will forthwith ceaſe, 

If the Wind varv much in few houres, and then be conſtant to 
one place, it ſignifies the #4 to continue long in that place. 

It at the beginning of the Winter the Sonth-wind blow, and then 
the North, itis like to be a cold Winter , but if the North-wind tirſt 
blow and then the $oxth,it will be a warm and mild Winter. 

The blowing of the Windes from ſeveral Coaſts (other conco+ 
—_ cauſes concurring) are the trueſt Preſigaificators of Thun- 

er. 

The blowing of the Windes aloft with a murmuring or hollow 
noiſe, more than below , commonly preſageth Rain. 

The blowing or compreſſion of the Windes downwards cauſing 
ſmoak to deſcend, &c. more than uſual, ſignifies Rain to follow. 

It the Wizdes blow diretly downward, and cauſe a motion on 
on the Water ſeveral ways, or force the duſt to ariſe with the 
Wind, which is repercutled by the Earth, it alſo enforceth the 
Hy, Corn, or other things inthe Fields, up aloft into the Air, 
which denote unto us the craſlitude of the Vapours in the Air, 
which by the heat of the Sun, do emit ſuch caſual blaſtsz for they 
rarely happen but in the Summer and the day time, (yet ſomtimes 
when no Cloud is neer) they ſignifie Wind and ſometimes Rain to 
ſucceed, other cauſes concurring , or otherwiſe extream heart, 

But if theſe Whirl-windes are very great,they preſage Tempeſts 
to be very nigh , as Virgil 


Omnia Ventorum concurrere prelia vid! ; 

Le gravidam late ſegetem ab yadicibus imis 
Sublime expulſam ernerunt 5 
immenſum Colo venit a CCR AGUATHIM, ec. 


This watry 2 teor andthe greateſt Miracle in Nature, (beſides 
its divine ſ1gnification) being produced of natural cauſes, hath 
alſo its natural effetts, in ſome Countreys more ſouthward its an 
ordinary preſage of great Tempeſts at hand, but here various 
C—_ ſucceeds, according to its various appearances and co- 

OUTS, 

[t is the loweſt of Meteors (ſaith Bacow) and when it appears in 

parts, 


Of #hink 
windes, 


Of the Raw 


bow, 


of wiſe, end 
fhiineſs in the 
Air. 


Of Ecchoes, 


Of Thunder 
and Ligbtming, 


Of the rarily 
and denfity of 
the Air. 
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parts, and not whole or conjoyned, it produceth Windes , and 
Rain. 

If it appear double or triple, it uſually preſageth Rain. 

If the colours thereof tend more to red than any other colour, 
Wind follows; if green or blew predominate, then Rain. 

The Audibility of ſounds are certain Prognoſticks of the tem- 
per of the Air ina ſtill evening; For if the Air be replete with 
moiſture over us, it depreſſeth ſounds that they become Audible 
at a far greater diſtance, than when the Air is free from ſuch moj- 
ſture or vapours, as you may obſerve in building, the lower and 
more ponderous the Roof or Floor next you 1s, the farther and 
plainer may you hear any thing therein , which is the true cauſe of 
of the quick hearing ; at the Whiſpering-place in Gloceſter Cat he- 
dral , which is not onely from the cloſeneſs of the paſlage, as is 
generally conceived , but from the weight and maſlines of the 
building over it , the like I have obſerved in Roomes covered with 
Lead, Stone, &c. and in places under large Ciſterns of Water. 

From whence you may conclude that in ſuch nights or other 
times, that you hear ſounds of Bells, noiſes of Water, Beaſts, Birds, 
or any other ſounds or noiſes more plainly than at other times, the 
«Air 1s inclinable to Rain, which commonly ſucceeds. 

The ſame may be ſaid of Ecchoes, as of other noiſes and ſounds. 

When it Thunders more than it Lightens, it ſignifies great 
Windes; but if it Lightew oftner than it Thunders, it ſignifies great 
and haſty Showers. 

Morning Thuxders _— Wind, Noon Thunders Rain, roring or 
diſtant Thuxders ſignifie Wind , but cracking or acute Thunders, 
Windes and Rain. 

According to the opinion and rules of others, and our own ob- 
ſervations,we have given you the beſt &molt probable indications 
of the future changes of the Wind, Weather, &c. from the ſeve- 
ral and uſual appearances , above either certain or uncertain , or 
accidental 3; Now it remains that we ſay ſomewhat in relation to 
the temper or qualification of the Air it ſelf , deducted from its 
own being more rare or expanded, or more denſeor contracted, 
We ſhal not take any further notice of the nature of the Air in this 
place,than it ſerves to our preſent intentions, which is onely to de- 
monſtrate unto you,that the Air is an abſolute body,fluid & tranſ- 

arent, and in ſeveral particulars like unto the Water, both be- 
ing penetrable alike by their ſeveral inhabitants the Fiſh , withan 
equal facility piercing the Waters, and Fowlsdo the Air, they are 
both nutriments to their ſeveral Animals reſiding in them, they 
both obſtruct the viſual faculty alike, as they arc more or lets 
denſe , they are both ſubje& to expanſion, or contrattion , but 
the Airmore, they are both ſubject to undulation , as they are 
fluid. 

The Air is alſo capable to ſupport great burdens, as the vaſt 
quantities of Water that flow over our heads in ſtormy or rainy 
weather , which according to the rarity and denſity of the Air do 
graduatine , ditiuſe themſelves upon the Earth, as is moſt evident 
in 
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in the moe hot and Sortherly Countreys , where the Arr is more 
hot and thin, there Rains fall with that violence, as though it 
were Water poured forth, when in the more Northerly where 
the Air is more denſe or groſs, it diſtills in 1immute drops, as it 
were cribated through the thick Air 3 we alſo may diſcern a mani- 
teſt difference , for 1n the warmier ſeaſons of the year, the 4jr be- 
ing then moſt thin, the Kajr falls in greateſt drops, and in the 
colder ſcaſons when the Air 1s more denle, the Rain diſtils in 


{maller. | 
So that when the Waters are above us, or that Clonds or Floods 
of Water are in being inthe Air, we have onely to judge whether 
they incline towards us , cr that they are for ſome other place. 
This rarity or denſity of the Air, cannot be judged by the fight, 
for it is uſual when the Air it felt is moſt rare, then is it moſt re- Me 
plete with Vapozrs, &c. as Water , the more 1t 1s heated the leſs 
tranſparent it becomes. | 
Neither can it bs judged by its weight as many do imagine and af- 
firm from fallacious experiments3for the Air is not ponderous in its 
own proper place, no otherwiſe than Water is in the Sea in its pro- 
per place, although it be aſlerted by high-flown Phzloſophers, and 
learned Pens , with whom it is beſides onr primary intentions ta 
contend in this place,it being enough here todiſcover to our Cour 
trey Reader theſe Myſterious Intricacies of Nature (as they would 
have them eſteemed) by familiar examples and demonſtrations, 
For the true diſcovery of the nature and temper of the Air, as Of Thermeme- 
to its denſity or rarity, we have not met with a more certain or = —_—_ 
-. naſe . ther-glaſt- 
compleat invention than the Weather-glaſs, the various and intri- 
cate deſcriptions whereof we will not infilt upon , but take our 
obſervations from the moſt plain and ordinary fingle perpendi- 
cular Glaſs , being onely thus. 
Procure at the Ghlaſs-houſe or elfe where a Globular-glaſs, with 
a tub or pipe thereto proportionable, whereof there are many 
lizes, but be ſure let not the head be too big, nor the 
pipe too long , leſt there be not riſe enough in the 
Winter, or fall enough in the Summer; you mult alſo 
have a [mall Glaſs or Veſle! at the bottom, that may 
contain Water enough to fll the Tub or more. 
Then having fixed them in ſome frame made for 
that purpoſe , heat the Globe of the Glaſs with a 
warm cloath, to rarihe the Air within it, and then put 
the end of the Tub intothe lower Vellcl, and it will 
attract the Water more or lels as you warmed the 
head, . 
You may alſo adde numbers on the Glafs, to 
ſhew you the degrees. _ 
The Water you may make blew with Roman Virtrial, boyled ; 
or red with Roſe-Jeaves dry,and imbibed in fair Water, wherein a 
little oyl of Vitriol, or fpirit of Salt is dropt, with this Water 
tillthe under Veſſel; which being tightly placed on the North 
lide of your houſe , where the Sun rarely or never ſhineth againſt 
Pp it, 
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it, and ina Room where you ſeldom make fire, leſt the ſudden 


acceſs of heat, or accidental alteration of the Air might impede 
your obſervations, 

The Air included within the Globe or Ball of thisGlaſs, doth 
admit of dilatation , and contraction equally with the ambience 
Air , that whenſoever the ambient Ay is dilated or expanded , ej- 
ther through the heat of the ſeaſon, or before the fall of Rain, gc. 
the Air in the Glaſs is the fame; and as by its expanſion it requires 
more room,ſfo doth it let the Water in the Tub deſcend gradually, 
and as it 15 more denle or contracted,either through the caldneſsof 
the ſcaſon,or the ſerenity or inclinability to drought of the ambiear 
Air, ſo alſo doth the air within the Glaſs contract it ſelf into a leſs 
compals , and ſucketh up the Water inthz Tub gradually , as it 
condenſeth or contratteth 3 whence you may at any time exattly 
know the very degree, or rarity, or denſity of the Arr ambient ; 
by that which is included in the Glaſs, and thereby inform your 
ſelf what weather is molt likely ro ſucceed at any time. 

Be ſureto quadrate, or contemporize your obſervations or 
numbers of degrees with the teaſon of the year, for that degree 
of rarity that ſignifies rain 10 the Winter , may be ſuch a degree of 
denfity that may lignifie tair weather in the Summer. 

The differences betwixtthe higheſt rite and loweſt fall in one 
day in the Summer , is much more thanin the Winter; for you 
ſhall have a cold night and very ſerene Air, which contradteth 

' the Air in the Glals 1nto a little room, after which uſually ſucceeds 
a very hot day , which dilateth it very much, when in the Win- 


ter no ſuch difference happens. 
Yet in the Winter in ſeveral days will the difference be as great, 


as in ſeveral Summer days. 

Although the Air appear ſerene and cold to your Senſes, yet 
truſt not to that , it the Glaſs lignifie 0therwilſe. 

We (hall not give you any ſure rule by which you may judge of 
the weather, bur leave it to your own obſervations, that is, draw 
on a paper a certain number of lines, as many as you think fit, as 
Muſitians drow lines to prick their tunes on, at theend whereof as 
they place their key, ſo number your lines according to thoſe 
numbers that are next unto the top of the Water in the Tub of the 
Glaſs, whether ſeven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve, &c. over 
this ſcale matk the day of the moneth, and point of the Wind, in 
the ſcale make a dot or prick at what line or number the Water in 
the Glaſs is at, and by it the hour of theday, and nr der it the in- 
clination of the weather 3 at night draw a line downright like the 
Muſttians tux time or note ; the next day mark as betore, until 
you know and underſtand the nature of your Glals, and the place 
it ſtandsin, and the ſeaſon of the year, ſo thar then you ſhall be 
able at any time togive a probable conjecture of whatſoever is to 
be known or fignihed by that Inſtrument , which otherwiſe you 
ſhall hardly do. 


of the Boo- This new invented inſtrument , which is termed the Baroſcope, 


}. ope, 


by whick the Authors thereof pretend to diſcover the temper and 
inclina- 
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inclination of the 4ir, from its weight , (in brief) is thus deſcri- 
bed : Seat a glaſs Tub hermettically at the one end, fill it almoſt 
with @zicksilver , and invert it, reſting the open end ina Veſlel of 
Quicks:lver , then the £xicksilver in the Tub Dy its weight preſleth 
downwards into the Vellel , and ſo diſtendeth or ſtreineth the Air 
(which is bur little) remaining in the Glaſs, that the Sumity of 
the Tub is for a ſmall ſpace void of Qwicksilver , ſo far as that ſmall 
portion or remainder of Air 1s capable of diſtention, which is 
much more by 9icksilver , the moſt ponderous of fluid bodies, 
than by Water in the Weather-glaſs , but they pretend that this 
Column of g9zicksilver in the Tab , 1s ſupported by the weight of 
the Air ambient, preſſing on the ſtagnant Quickſilver jn the Veſſel, 
and that as the Air becomes moreor leſs ponderous; ſo doth the 
Quickſilver inthe Tub riſe or fall more or leſs accordingly , which 
it it weretrue, then in caſethe ſtagnant Quickſilver were broa- 
der in a broader Veſlel, would the greater quantity of Air preſs 
harder upon it, and the Quicksilvey 1n the T#h riſe higher , but it 
doth not 3 alſo if the Qzicksitverin the Tub were ſupported by the 
preſſure or weight of the 4iron the ſtagnant Quickfilyer in the 
Veſſel, then would not the Quickfilver deſcend by the making of 
ſome ſmall hole on the top of the Tub, which we evidently per- 
ceive to do, 

Alſo when the Air is moſt rare or diſpanded , and by conſe- 

uenceleſs ponderous (if any weight thereof ſhould be ſuppoſed) 
then will the Colymn of Quickfilver in the Tub be higher, and 
when the Air is more denſe or burdened with moiſture, then will 
it be lowerz The contrary whereof would happenif their Hypo- 
theſis weretrue, 

But moſt evidenr it is , that as the ambient Air becomes more or 
leſs rare or denſe , ſodoth the Air in the T#b contra or dilate it 
ſelf, which is the ſole cauſe of the riſe or fall of the Qnicksilver. 

Much more __ be ſaid herein , and alſo of the Feather-glaſs 
or Thermoſcope , but I hope this may ſuffice to indut inquiſitive, 
and not exact or perfe& Artiſis3 The full diſcourſe and diſcovery 
of the various effets, obſervations, and concluſions of theſe In- 
ſtruments requiring rather a Tra@ peculiat , and proper for them 
onely. ! 

There is alſo anather Inſtrument that may be made more exat 
for any of the aforeſaid obſervations or intehrions, and fit for fur- 
ther diſcoveries, but my occaſions will notat preſent: give me 
leavero perfett it, 


Se. 2. het 
0f 0bſervations and Progneſtickg, taken from the Earth and Water, 


It the Farth appear more dry than ordinary , orif it greedily Of 'che Earth. 


drink,in Rains lately fallen, or Floods ſuddenly abate , it fignt- 


fhes more Rain to follow. 


It the Earth or any moiſt or fenny places yieldany extraordina- 
ry ſcents or ſmells, it preſageth Rain. F 


Pp 2 if 
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Of the Water. 


@; the Sea. 


Of Berves oy 
Kine, &c. 


Cicero. 


Avitn. 


Of Sheep. 


Of Kids. 
CI 


Of aſſes. — 


0/ Dege, 


Of Propnoſitks. 

If the” Water being formerly very cleer , change to be dim or 
thick, i rſignifies Rain, . 

If dews lie long in a morning on the Graſs, &c. it fgnifies fair 
weather , the 4ir then being more ſerene, and not of an attra- 
Qive or ſpungy nature. | 

If dews rife or vanith ſuddenly and early in the morning, it pre- 
ſages Rain. 

If Marble-fones, Mettals, &c. appear moiſt, it indicates the incli- 
nation of the Air to be moiſt and ſubject to Rain. 

But if in a morning a dew be on the Glaſs in the window , and 


-on the infide, it ſignifies a ſerene and coo! Air, and inclinable to 


drought. | 

If the Sea appear very calm with a marmuring noiſe, it ſignifies 
Wind. 

If on the ſurface of the Sea you diſcern white froth like unto 
Crowos or Bracelers , it ſignifies ind, and the more plainly they 


appear , the greater will the Frmdand 7 _—_— be. 


If rhe Waves ſwell without Winds, or the Tide riſe higher or 


come aſhore more ſwift than uſtita}, 1t preſageth Windes. 


| Set. 3. 
| Of Obſervations aud Prognoſticks takem: from Beaſts. | 


. Ttisathing worthy of admiration and conſideration, how the 


Braſtr'gf the Field, Fowl» of the Air, &c. ſbould be capable of ſo 
*preat a degree of knowledge and. underſtanding, as to foreſee the 


different changes and varicties of ſeaſons, and not from common 
Obſervations as Man doth, buefrom a, certain inſtinct of Nature, 
as 1$1 ofrevident. i h | 

' - Several fignifications of the change of weather , are taken from 
the diverenr poſtures of, theſe Beaſts , as it they lie on their riglt 
fide, or Took towardsthe South, or Jook upwards as though they 
would'ſnuff up the Air, according to the Poet, 


3 vs. Si . Bats; Fl 
Moped fy Boer pul ener min Coli, 


' Naribus Enmifetum duxere uxaerc SMCCum, 


_. OriPthey eat mpre than ordinary, or lick their Hoofs all abour, 


© . Convenit inflautes prenoſcers protin#s Imbres , 
Rain fol tows forthwith. ©? Ta 
If they run to and fro more than ordinary, flinging and kick- 
ing, and extending their tails, Tempeſts uſually follow. 
It Sheep feed more than ordinary, it ſignifies Rain, orif the 
Ronebipojtl _ and eat. greedily. 
It Kids leap or Itand upright, or gather together ja flocks or 
heardg wind feed rwer together, it brefagerh Rajn ; 
7 the Aſs bray:niorethan ordidary , or without any other ap- 
parent cauſe, it preſageth Rain or Windes, ' 
: [:Qogehow! or dig holes 'jn the Earth , or ſcrape at the Walls 


of the Houſe, &c. more than uſual , they thereby preſage death 


to 
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to ſome perſon in that Houſe, if ſick, or at leaſt tempeſtuous wea- 


ther to lucceed. ; 

If the hair of dogs ſmell ſtronger than uſual, or their guts tum- 
ble and make a noiſe, it preſageth Rain or Snow, or they tumble 
up and down. : 

The Cat by waſhing her face and putting her foot over her Ear, ofcars. - 
foreſhews Rain. 

It hath been anciently obſerved , that before the fall of a houſe, of Mice and 
the Mice and Rats have forſaken it. Kate, 

The ſqueeking and skipping up and down of Mice and Rats, 


portend ain. 


—_—_— 


——Parri cum ftridunt denique Mures, Avien, 
Cum geſtire ſolo, cum ludere forte videntur, 
Portendunt creſſo conſurgere Nubila Calo, 


Of all Creatures the Swine is moſt troubled againſt Wind of 0f Swire. 
Tempeſts, which makes Countrey-men think that onely they ſce 
the Wind. . : ; 
They uſually ſhake ſtrawin their mouths againſt Rain, as Yiy- 
gil — Ore ſolutus 
Immundz meminere ſues jatate Maniplos : 


If they play much it ſignifies the ſame. 


Sect. 4 
Of Obſervations and Prognoſticks taken from Fowl, 


As Beaſts, ſo have Birdsa certain fore-light of the change of wea- 
ther and alteration of the ſeaſons, and eſpecially Water-fowl, 9/ War 
which if they fly or gather together in great flights, and from the '*** 
Sea or great waters haſten to the Banks or Shore , and thereſport 
themſelves,it denotes Windes, more eſpecially if in the morning. 
If the breſt bone of a Duck be red, it ſignifies a long Winter, 
if white the contrary. 
Ducks and Geeſe, &c., picking their wings, waſhing themſelves 
much , or cackling much,fignifies Rain- 
: _ Sea-fow! ſeeking after freſh waters, fignifie an open or wee 
eaſon. ho 
Jam varias Pelegi volutres, &f que — Yirgile 
Dulcibus in lagnis vimaniiur, &c. 


If they betake themſelves to great Waters, it preſageth cold ; 
If Water-fowl forſake the Water,it _ that inter is at hand. 

[f Land-fowl gather towards the Water, and ſhake their Wings, of Laa# fort 
— noiſes, and waſhing themſelves, it portendeth Tempeſt: 
at hand. 


If ſmall Birds gather together in flocks, it ſignifies cold and 
hard weather at hand, 


It Birds ſeek ſhelter in Barns or Houſes more than uſual. ie vr 
ſages cold and hard weather. uat, 1t pre» 


If 
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If Birds fly haſtily to their neſts, and forſake their meat, it fore- 
ſheweth Tempelts. 
If in froſty. weather Birds ſeek obſcure places, and ſeem dulland 
heavy, it ſignifieth a ſudden thaw. 
The _ appearance of Fijeld-fares or other forrein Winter 
Fow), preſageth a hard Winter. 
; Rooks, Owls, Jays, or ſuch like wild Fowl, frequenting a Town 
morethan uſual, preſage mortality or ſickneſs to that place. 
Of the Herr, -1Tf the Heron ſoar high ſeemingly even to the Clouds, it ſigni- 
fies Wind. 
If the Heros ſtand melancholy on the Banks, it ſignifies Rain, 
If the Heron cry in the night as ſhe flies, it preſageth Wind. 
of ihe Kite, ' If the Kite ſoar high, it ſignifies fair weather. 
If they make more than ordinary noiſe or crying for prey , it 
preſageth Rain. 
of the crow, If the Crow hath any interruptionin her note, like the hic- 
Fough , or croke witha kind of ſwallowing, it ſigniheth Windes 
and Rain. 


Avien, ——Tennit cum flridunt Gutture Corvi 
( had 6 —— protinus Imbres. 


Rooks or Crows gathering together in flocks, and forſaking their 
meat, ſ1gnihe Rain. 

The Ravex or Crow creeking cleer, and reiterating her note, 
ſignifies fair weather. 


Vigil. TW liquidas Corvi preſſo ter gutture voces 
Aut quater ingeminant 


of Sparoms. itt ol chirp earlier or more than uſual , it ſignifies Wind 

of the Fog, If Jay: gather together in flocks, it ſignifies Rain andtempeſtu- 
ous weather, . 

Of Bats. If Batsfly abroad after ſun ſet, it ſignifies fair weather. 

Of the Opl. If Owls whoop at night, it ſignifies fair weather. 

of the Weeds The early ſinging of the Wood-lark,fignifies Rain. 

Wk ny: if the Swallow fly low and near the Waters, it preſageth Rain z 

Az 5» the coming of the Swallow, isa true preſageof the Spring, 

of the Cocke; If Cocks crow more than ordinary , eſpecially in the evening, 
or if Poultrey go early to rooſt, it ſignifies Rain. 


ie d25ng3! 1 Se. 5. 
' © of Obſervations, and Proguoſticks from Fiſher, 
2D; aol .: and Iuſelr. :; 1 | 
" 'Tf Porpiſes orother Sea Fiſhleap in a calm, it ſignifies Wind 
Of Su Fſs., andRain. _—_ 
"If great numbers of the fry of Fiſh are generated in Lakes or 
Of freſp-water Ditches where Fiſh rarely came , it preſageth great ſcarcity of 
hog Corw, or death of Cattel. | 
It 
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It Fiſh leap more than ordinary in Ponds or Rivers, it preſa- 
geth Windes and Rain. : of Proge. 
Great quantites of Frogs ſmall or great, appearing at unuſual 
times, and in unuſual places , preſage great Dearth of Corn, or 
great Sickneſſes to follow in that place where they appear. _ 
The croaking of Frogs more than uſual in the evening , ſignifies 
Rain, 
Theearly appearing of Snakes, ſignifie a dry Spring and a hot 9 Smtes 
Summer. | 
If they play much in the Water , it ſignifies Rain. 
If the Ant brings forth her Egs, it preſageth Rain. 
If Bees fly not tar , but hover about home, it preſageth Rainz of Bees, 
or if they make more haſte home than ordinary, a ſtorm 1s at hand. 
If they bite more keenly than at other times, 1t [ignifies Rain, Of Gnats, Flies 
If Gnats or Flies ſwarm or gather together in multitudes before «1d Fleas 
ſun ſet , it preſageth farr weather, : 
If greater numbers of them appear more than oxdinary,it ligni- 
fieth Sickneſs or Mortality to Afar or Beaſt, and allo ſcarcity of 
Corn and Fruits. ; 
The early appearance of theſe or any other InſeCts in the 
Spring, preſageth a hot and ſickly Summer. | 
It the Spiders undo their Webs , tempeſts follow. of Sphlerss 


Of Aw. 


—— Sj ſolvit Aranea caſſes Hoes. 


Mox tempeſtgtes & mubila tetra cientur. 


If Spiders fall from their Webs or from the Walls , it ſignifies 
Rain. 
If ſtrings like $p7ders webs appear in the Air, it ſigniketh Wind. 
If Spiders ſpin and weave their nets much, it preſageth Wind. 
The great appearances of Chatfers or other Tzſe&s, although Clefers, &« 
they denote a preſent tune of plenty , yet are they omens of a tu- 
ture time of ſcarcity, and if in very great numbers, of Mortality 
and Sickneſs to Men and Beaſt, 


Sect. 6. 
Promiſcuons Obſervations and Prognoſticks. 


Leavesof Trees and Chaft playing or moving without any ſen- 
ſible gale or breath of Wind nd tho down . wool of Thiſtle, -A— 
and other Plants, flying in the Air, and Feathers dancing on the 
Water, preſage ind, and ſometimes Rain. 
If che herb Trefoy{clole its leaves, it foreſhews Rain. 
If the 04k bear much 14ft, it forelhews a long and hard Winter. 
It 0ak-apples engender or breed Flies, it is ſaid to preſage plen- 
ty; but it Spiders, ſcarcity. 
lt Tyces bear but little Fruit, it uſually preſageth plenty g and 
if much, ſcarcity. 
It the Broom be full of Flowers, it uſually ſignifies plenty. 
1 he ſudden growth of Muſoroems preſageth Rain, 
&. 
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Auvvienus: 


Signs of Rain. 


Signs v/ Snow. 


Increaſe 5j the 
Moon 


Full, 


Decreaſe. 


Et fi nodurnis ardentibus nndique teſtis 
Concreſcunt ſungi protinus Imbres. 

If Coals of Fire ſhine very cleer, it preſageth Wind. 

If the Fire in Chimnies burn whiter than uſual, and with a 
murmuring noiſe, it denoteth Texypeſts, 

It the lame wave to and fro, it fignifieth Wind, the ſame doth 
the flame of a Cardle. 
wie — $1 flammis enicet ignis 
Effluns, aut Iucis ſubſtantia langueat ultro, 
protinus Imbres. 

If bunches like A»,rooms grow on the wick of the Candle or 
Lamp , it preſageth Rain. 

If fire ſhine much or ſcald, or burn more than ordinary, it pre- 
ſageth cold; the contrary denoteth the contrary. 

If Wood crackel or breath more than vſual in the fire, it ſignt- 
fierh Wind, if flame calt forth many ſparkles it ſignifies the lame. 

It the Oyl in the Lamps ſparkle, it ſignifies Rain. 

If Aſhes coagulate or grow in lumps, it ſignifies the ſame. 

If the Fire in cold weather burn violently, and make a noiſe hike 
the treading of S#ow, it uſually preſageth Sow. 

If Salt become moiſt , it ſignifies Rain; the ſame if the Rain 
raiſe bubbles as it falls, or if the heat of the Sun be more than or- 
dinary, or Wormes come out of the Earth, or Moles dig more 
thanuſual, 

If after Rain comes a cold Wind, it ſignifies more Kaiy. 

If in time of great cold the 4ir grow thick , and the cold abate, 
or if there be a dry cold without Froſt, or if there appear ſigns of 
cold in ſigns of Rain, it prelageth Snow. 

[t is uſual that a dry Autumn precedes a windy Winter, a win- 
dy Winter , a rainy Spring, a rainy Spring , adry Summer, a dry 
Summer,a windy Autumn. 

[t is obſerved that how far the Froſt penetrates the Earth in the 
Winter, the heat ſhall 1n the Summer, 

Many are of opinion that the Air, and time of the oor is to be 
conlidered in ſeveral rural Aﬀeaires, as that the increaſe is the moſt 
fit and beſt time for thekilling of Beaſts, and that young Catrel 
fallen in the increaſe are fitteſt to wean, and that it is the beſt time 
to plant Vines and other Fruit-Trees, to graft and to prune Jean 
Trees, and cut Wood, to ſow Herbs, and gather Tillage, and cut 
Meadows. 

T hat at the full Moon it is beſt tofly Hawks, take Marrow , and 
take Shell-hiſh, &>c. | 

That at the decreaſe, it is beſt togeld young Cattel , to fell du- 
rable Timber, to gather Fruits, ſow and cut Corn, and lay up 
Corn, to prune groſs Trees, togather grafts, and {ceds, and to 
{ow Cucumbers, Melons, Onions, and Artichoaks. 
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His DiQtionary , above any other part of this Zook , may be 


READE R. 
thought. (uperfiuons , becauſe it being intended onely for the uſe 


I of Husbandmen , they above all others beſt under ſtand the 
Terms, and their ſevcral ſignifications, ſo that herein we ſecm to in« 
ſft1uT thoſe that are beſt able to teach us, which might be true if they all 
ſpake the ſame language , but there is ſuch a Babel of confuſion as well 
in their Terms and Names of things, as there is inthe praQice of the Art 
of Agriculture it ſelf, that remove a Husbandman but ſixty, or ar 
hundred Miles from the place where he hath conſtantly exerciſed his 
Husbandry, to another , and he ſhall not onely admire their Method and 
Order in Tilling the Land, but alſo at their ſtrange and uncouth Lan- 
guage and Terms, by which they name their ſeveral Utenſils, Inſtru- 
ments, or Materials they uſe 5 Alſo our ſeveral Authors that have writ- 
ten of this Subje@, very much differ in the Appellation of ſeveral things, 
they generally ſpeaking in their Writings , the Language of the Place 
and Age they lived in, that their Books read in another part of the 
Countrty , or in ſucceeding Times , ſeem either fubulous or inmtricates 
wherefore that our Authors , and this preſent Tract , may be the better 
underſtood , and alſo that one Countrey-man muy underſtand what an- 
other means in a remoteplace, T have here given youthe Interpretation, 
and Signiffcation of ſuch Words and Terms that I remerber T have 
either reador heard , which I hope may ſatisfie, and ſupply that defetf 
of ſuch a Dictionary that hath been ſo long complained of. If any Terms 
are wanting, or not rightly interpreted , T deſire yoit to conſider the place 
you live in, where perhaps may be ſome Terms ſed, or ſo interpretedg 
that are not ſo in any other place of England , which may T hope ſuffi- 
Ciently excuſe my ignorance of them, Or elſe they may be lerms ſo uni- 
verſally #nderftood, that they need no interpretation, as Wheat, Rye, 
Cart, Waggon, &c. 
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DICTIONARIUM RUSTICUM,. 


OR, 


T he Interpretations and Significations of ſeveral | 
Ruſlick 1 erms, &C, 


A 


Ancs, or Awnes , the Spires or Beards of Barley , or other 

A Bearded Grain, 

Abla@ation is one of the ways of Grafting, that 1s, weaning 
the Cion by degrees from its Mother , being not wholly to be 
cut there-from, till it be firmly united to the Stock , on which 
It is grafted, : 

Ablaqueation is the taking away the Earth, or uncovering the 
Roots of Trees. 

An Acreis one hundred and ſixty ſquare Lug, or Perch of Land, at 
ſixteen foot and a half tothe Perchz butof Coppice Wood 
eighteen foot to the Perch is the uſual Allowance. 

An Adds isa ſharp Tool made different from an Ax, and more con- 

venient for the cutting of the hollow fide of any Board or 

Timber, ſuch as the Coopers generally make ule of, 

Agriculture, the Tilling or Improving of Land. 

Alveary , a Hive of Bees. 

Apiary , a Placeor Court where Bees are kept. 

An 4quzduF, a \Vater-courle, or Carriage for Water. 

Aquaticks, Plants delighting in the Warer. 

Arders , Fallowings, or Ploughings of Ground, 

Aromaticks, Plants odorifterous, or having a Spicy ſmell. 

Avenues, Ways or Paſſages, or Rows or Walks of Trees, 

Aviary , a place where Birds are kept, or do reſort unto, 

Axletree, or Axis, that which the Wheel of a Cart , or ſuch like, 
moveth on. 


B 


Ag, the Udder of a Cow, in ſome places is called the Cows 
Bag. 
Balks, Ridges or Banks, 
Barth , a warm Place or Paſture for Calves, or Lambs, &c. 
Barrow, 1s of two ſorts, either a Hand-barrow, or a Wheel-barrow, 
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Barton, a Back-lide. : 

Baven , Bruſh-faggots, made with the Bruſh at lergth. 

Beeſtings , the firſt Milk from the Cow after Calving. : 

Beetle, or Boytle, a Wooden Inſtrument wherewith they drive 
Wedges, Piles, Stakes, &&c. 

Beverage , Drink, or mingled Drink. 

A Bill, isan Edge-tool at the end of a ſtale or handle; if ſhort, 
then it is called a Hand-bill ; if long, then a Hedging-bill. 


- A Binn, a place made of Boardsto put Cornin. 
| Blaſt, Corn is ſaid to be blaſted when it poor and thin in the Ear, 


with little Flower n 1t. 

Blight. See Mildew. 

Blith, Yielding Milk. 

Bole, or Boale , the main body of a Tree. 

Boot, neceſſary Timber or Wood for neceſſary nſes, as Plongh-boot, 
Houſe-boot, Eire-boot, &C. 

Boreas, the North-eaſt Winde, 

Bow, an Ox-bow, or Yoak. 

Braogget, a Drink made with Honey and Spice, much uſed in 
Wales. 

Brake , Fern. 

Brank, Buck, or French-wheat, a Summer Grain, delighting in warm 
Land, 

A Breeſt-plowgh , a ſort of Plough driven by main force with ones 
breaſt, commonly uſed in paring the Turt in burn-baiting, 

A Breck, or Brack , a Gap in a Hedge. 

Brimme, a Sow is ſaid to go to Brimme when ſhe goes to the Boar. 

To Brite, or bright, Hops are ſaid to Prite when they are over-ripe, 
and ſhatter. . 

Browſe, or bronce , the Tops of the Pranches of I rees that Catte! 
uſually feed on. 

To Burn-bait, or burn the Bait. Vide Denſhire. 

Bulchin, a Calf. 

Bullimony, a Mixture of ſeveral forts of Grain. 


\ Bujhel, in ſome places itis taken for two Strike, or two Buſhels, 


C 


Cartwright , one that makes Carts, Waggons, &c, 

To Cave, or Chave, is witha large Rake, or (ſuch like Inſtrn- 
ment, to divide the greater from the leſſer, as the larger Chaff 
_ the Corn, or ſmaller Chaff; Alſo-larger Coals from the 

eſler. 

Ceres , the Goddeſs of Corn, Seeds, and Tillage ; Alſo the Title of 
one of the Books of Mr. Rea, treating of Seeds. 

Chaff, the Refuſe or Duſt in winnowing of Corn. 

Champior Lands not incloſed , or Jarge Fields, Downs, or Places 
without Weods or Hedges. 

Cheeſe-lip, the Bag wherein Houſewifes prepare and keep their 
Runnet, or Rennet for their Cheeſe. 


Chitting, 
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Chitting , the Seed is (aid to chit when it ſhoots firft its {mall Rode 
in the Earth. : 

A Cideriſt, Onethart deals in Cider, or an afteftor of Cider. 

Clogs, Pieces of Wood, or ſuch like, faſtened about the necks, or to 
the legs of Beaſts, that they run not away. 

A cock, is of Hay or Corn Jaid on heaps to preſerve it againſt the 
extremities of the weather. 

Codware . Such Seed or Grain that is contained in Cods, as Peaſe, 
Beans, &c. 

A Colefire, Is a parcel of Fire-wood ſet up for ſale or uſe , contain- 
ing when it is burnt a Load of Coals. 

Collers about the Cattels Necks, by the ſtrength whereof they 
draw. 

Come, The ſmall fibres, or tayls of Malt. 

ComPpas, Or Compoſt , Soyl for Land, Trees, &c. 

Coniferons Trees , are ſuch that bears Cones or Clogs, as the Fir, 
Pine, &c. 

A Conſcroatory, A place to keep Plants, Fruits, &c, in. 

A Cooeme , Four Buſhels, 

Coppice, Copiſe, or Copſe, The ſmaller ſort of Wood,or Under-wood$ 

A Cord of Wood is ſet out as the Colefire, and contains by meaſure 
four foot in breadth, four foot in height , and eight foot in 
length. 

Covert, A ſhady place for Beaſts. 

A Cradle, Is a Frame of Wood fixed to a Sythe for the mowing of 
Corn, and cauſesit to be laid the better in Swarth , and it is 
then called a Cradle-Sythe. 

A Cratch, ARack for Hay or Straw. Vide Rack. 

A Croft , A ſmall Encloſure. 

Crones , Old Faws. 

A _ , Theforked part ofa Tree, uſeful in many caſes of Huſ- 
'andry. 

A Crow, or Crome of Iron, An lron Bar with one end flat. 

To Cultivate, To Till. 

Culture, Tilling. 

A Curry-Comb , Anlron Comb wherewith they kemb Horſes, 

A Cyon, A young Tree or Slip, ſpringing from an old, 


D 


Þ 2 , A Term uſed in ſome places for Patches, or Corners 
of Graſs or Weeds among the Corn. 

Darnel , Cockleweed, injurious to Corn, 

To Denſhire, 1sto cut off the Turf of Land, and whenit is dry to 
lay it on heaps and burn it. 

To Delve , To Dig. 

A Dibble, Anlnſtrument wherewith they make holes for the ſer- 
ting of Beans, &c, 

A Dike, A Ditch, 


Dredge, 
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Dredge, Oats and Barley mixed. 

Drought, A'long time of dry weather. 

Duge of a Cow, that is, the Cows Tet. 

A Dung-fork is a Tool of three Tines or Pikes, for the better caſt- 
ing of Dung. 


E 


Ear or Are , ToPloughor Fallow. 
Earning, Runnet wherewith they convert Milk into Cheeſe. 
Eduiſh, Eadiſh, Erich, or Begraſs , the Jatter Paſture or Grafs that 
comes after Mowing or Reaping. 
To Edge, To harrow. , 
Edifice , Building. 
Egiſtments , Cattel taken into graze, or be fed by the week or 
moneth. 
E ſpaliers , T rees planted in a curious order againſt a Frame for the 
bounding of Walks, Borders, &c. 
#xmickes Foreign Plants, not growing naturally in our Engliſh 
oyl. 


F 


l | 'O Fallow, To prepare Land by ploughing, long before it be 
ploughed for Seed. Thus may you fallow, twifallow, and 
trifaliow, that is, once, twice, or thrice plough it before 
the Seed-time, 

A Fann, isan Inſtrument that by its motion artificially cauſeth 

Winde. uſeful in the winnowing of Corn. 

A Farding Land, or Farundale of Land, 1s the fourth part of an 
Acre. 

A Fathome of Wood, is a parcel of Wood ſet out, fix whereof 
make a Colehire. 

To Feulter, Thrathers are ſaid to faulter, when they thraſh or beat 
over the Corn again. 

To Ferment , that 1s, to cauſe Beer, Cider, or other Drinksto 
work, that the Dregs or Impurities may be ſeparated upwards 
or downwards. 

Fermentation, ſuch working. 

Fertile, Fruitful. 

Fertility, Fruitfulneſs, 

Fetters are uſually made of Iron, and hanged about the legs of Cat- 
tel, that they Jeap not, or run away. 

Fewel, Any combuſtible matter wherewith a fire is made. 

Filly, A She-colr. 

Fimble Hemp, that is the yellow early Hemp, 

Flay!, AT hraſhing Inſtrumene. 

Floating, or drowning, or watering of Meadows Alſo Floating of 
a Cheele, is the ſeparating the Whey trom the Curd. 
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Flerz, The Goddeſs of Flowers; alſo the Title of Mr. Rea his ex« 
ccllent Treatiſe of Flowers. 

Fodder , Hay, Straw. or ſuch like Food for Cattel. 

Foiſon , Plenty of Riches. 

Foiſty, Mulſty. 

Fork, There are ſeveral ſorts of them, ſome of Wood, ſome of 
Iron; ſome for Hay, others for Corn, &c. 

To Foy!, That is to Fallow Land in the Summer, or Autumn. 

Fraerant , Smelling pleatantly. 

Frith , Unerwood, or the ſhroud of Trees. 

A Frow:r , An Edge-tool uſed in cleaving Lath. 

Farrow, The low Fall, or Drain in Land, either left by the Plough, 

or otherwile made, 


G 


G ip, An open place in a Hedge, or ſuch like. 
A Garn:y, A Granary to put Corn1n. 
Georgicks ,, Belonging to Husbandry, or Tillage, as Yirgils Geor- 
gicks, his Books of Husbandry. 
Germination, /\ budding forth. 
Glandiferour , Bearing Maſt. 
ToGl-ar, To pick up or gather the ſhattered Corn. 
A Goad , A (ſmall Staff, or Rod with a ſharp Iron-pin at the end 
thereof, toquicken Horſes or Oxen in their motion. 
A G-off, or Goffe, A Mowe or Reek of Corn. 
To Gore, To make up ſuch Mowes or Recks. 
Goſs, or Gorje, Furzes. 
Gr04ts . Oats after the Hulls are off, or great Oarmeal. 
Grubbage, See Mattock. 


H 


O Hule, or Hawl, To draw. 
| Hrneys, Ropes, Collers, and other Accoutrements fitted to 

Ce Horſes or other Beaſts, for their drawing. 

Hatches, Flood-gates placed in the Water to obſtrut its Cur- 
rent. 

Haws , The Fruit of the White-thorn. 

Hawm , The ltalks of Peaſe, Beans, or ſuch like. 

Head-land, That which 1s ploughed overthwart at the ends of the 
other Lands. 

Heckle, An Inſtrument uſed in the trimming and perfetting of 
Hemp and Flax for the Spinner, by dividing the Tow or 
Hurds trom the Tare. - 

Helwr, 15 Wheat or Rye ſtraw unbruiſed by thraſbing or otherwile, 
aad bound in bundles for thatching. | 

H-p:, The Fruit of the Black-thorn. 

Herbage , The Fecding, Grazing, or Mowing of Land. 

Hide- 
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Hide-bound,, A Diſeaſe whereunto Trees as well, as Cattel are 
lubject. 

A Hinde , A Servant in Husbandry. 

Hillock, A little Hill, as a Hop-hill, &c. 

Hogs, ln ſome places Swine are ſocalled, in ſome places young 
Weathers. 

Hook, Landtilled and ſown every year. . 

Hopper , Wherein they carry their Seed-Corn at the time of ſow- 
ing; Alſo the Veſlel that contains the Corn at the trop of 
the Mill. 

How, An Inſtrument made like a Coopers Adds, for the cutting 
up of Weeds in Gardens, Fields, &c. and between Beanes, 

Peaſe, &c. 

Hovel, A mean building or hole for any ordinary ule. 

Hoven , Cheeſe that is raiſed or ſwelled up. 

Hull, or Hulls, the Chatt of Corn. 

Hurds of Flax or Hemp, are the tips as ſeparated from the 
Tare in the Heckling of it, whereby may be made Linnen 
Cloath, 

Hitch. A Veſſel or Placeto lay Grain, or ſuch like thing in ; Alſo 
a Trap made ho!low for the taking of Wealels, or ſuch like 
Vermine alive. 

Hut, A ſmall Hovel, or Cottage. 


I 


Jack, Aterm ſometimes uſed for a Horſe whereon they ſawe 
Wood. 

Tles, or Oiles. Vide Aanes. 

An 1p, a young Tree. 

Infertile, Barren. | 

Izeculation , The Grafting or placing of the Bud of one Tree, into 

the Stock or Branch of another. 

Irrigation, Watering of a Meadow, Garden, &c. 

Irreration, A bedewing or beſprinkling of a Plant. 

Junames, That is Land ſown with the ſame Grain it was ſown with 
the precedent year. ; 

Futcr , Aterm by ſome uſed, for the fertile coagulating ſaltiſh na- 
eure of the Earth, 


K 


Attary, A Dairy-houſe. | 
Laire, Layer, Or Licare , 'Places where Cittel uſually repolſa 
them- 


K 


Arle Hemp, T hat is, the latter green Hemp. 
Kell, or Kiln, whereon they dry Malt or Hops. 
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themſelves under ſome ſhelter, the Ground being enriched 
by their Soyl. | 

A Lath, A Barn. 

Laund, or Lawne in a Park, plain and untilled Ground. % 

To Leaſe, or Leaze.. Vide to Glean, 4 

Lentils, A ſort of Grain leſs than Fitches. 

Litter, Straw, or ſuch like ſtuff for Cattel tolodge on. Wo 

ToLock, is a term uſed by Drivers in moving the Fore-wheels of 

a Waggon to and fro, 

Log, Aterm uſed in ſome places fora Cleft of Wood, in ſome 
laces for a long Piece or Pole, by ſome for a {mall Wand or 
witch. 

To Lop, To cut off the head branches of a Tree. 


A Lug. Vide Perch. 
Fs”; A certain line of Green-ſword or Bounds, dividing Ar- 


rable Land ia Common Fields. 
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Adds, A Diſeaſe in Sheep. 
Manger, The place wherein Beaſts eat Corn, or other ſhort 


Meat. 
A Maſh, or Meſh, Ground Corn , or ſuch like, boyled in water for 
Cattel to ear. 
Maſt, The Fruits of wilde Trees, as of Oaks, Beech, &c. 
Mattock, A Tool wherewith they grub Roots of Trees, Weeds,gc. 
by ſome called a Grub-axe, or Rooting-axe. 
Mature, Ripe. | 
A MS, wherewith they kemb Horſes Mayns. 
A-Meak,, wherewith they mow or hack Peaſe, or Brake, &c. 
Mere, The ſame as Lynchet. | 
Mildew, A certain Dew, falling in the moneths of June and July, 
which being of a viſcous nature, much impedes the growth or 
' maturation of Wheat, Hops, &c. unleſs a thower of Rain waſh 
it off 3 It is alſo very ſweet, as appears by the Bees ſo mightily 
enriching their ſtores thereby. 
Miſien, or Maſlen , Corn mixed, as Wheat with Rye, &c. 
Mogſbade, The ſhadows of Trees, or ſuch like. 
Mold , Earth. 
Mounds, Banks, or Bounds, 
Muck,, Dung, or Soyl. 
Muft, The new Liquor or Preſſure of Fruits, before fermentation, 


N 


Eat, A Heifer, or any of the kinde of Beeves. 
A Neat-herd, A Keeper of Neat, Beeves, or Gows. 
A Nurſery, A Place ſet apart for the railing of young Trees, or 


ocks. 
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0litory, An Olitory Garden is a Kitchen Garden » Or a Garden 


of Herbs, Roots, &c. for tood. 
Ofz, Ooft, or Eeſt', the ſame as Kel], or Kiln. 
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' Paddle ſtaff, Along Staff with an Iron Pita et the end therbol, 
like a ſmall Spade, much uſed by Mole catchers. 

APayl, The ſame as a Bucket. 

Palliſads,; A fort of flight open Pale or Fence, ſet to beautifie a 
Place, i or Walk. 

Palms, The white Excreſcencies of Buds of Sallyes or Withy, co- 
ming before the Leaf. 

Pannage, The feeding of Swine of other Cattel on the Maſt, or 0- 
ther Herbage, i in Forreſts, Woods, &c. 

A Pannel, Pad, or Pack-ſaddle, Kindes of Saddles whereon they wy 
Barthenson horſs-back. 

Parterre, or Partir, Aname proper to a a Garden divided into Peds, 
: Walks; 'and Borders, for curious Flowers, Herbs, &c. 

Peaſe-bolt, Peaſe- hawm, o or raw, 

Pedware , Palle, '- 

Penſtocks; (See Hatcher. 

A Perch, or Lug , is ſixteen foot and a half Land-meaſure, but is 
uſual) — foot to meaſure Coppice Woods withal. 

A Pike, N Fork or Prong of Tron. 

A Pile, fyparcel of Wood, two whereof make one Colefire, 

A \Piſcary , , A Liberty of F iſhiog , Ora place where Fiſhes are con- 

ned 


A Pitch-fotk, or Picksfork, the ſame with Pike. dS} 


A Plough, A Term uſed inthe Weſtern parts oe a Team of Horſe 
'or Oxen. = 

A Plough-wright , Ons that makes Ploughs. 

Podas, The Cods or Shel|s>vf Cod-ware, or any other Seed. 

Pollard, or Pollinger, An 01d Tree uſually lopped. 

To Polt, To beat or thraſh. 

Pomona , The Goddeſs of Fruits 3 Alſo the Title of ſeveral T reati- 
ſes of Fruit-trees. 

Pregnant,” Full as a Bud, or Seed, or Kernel, ready to ſprout. 

A Frong, The ſame as Pike, 

To Propagate, To encreaſe or multiply any thing, 

A Propagator, A Planter. 


To Prune, Totrim Trees, by cutting off the ſuperfluous Branches 


or Roots, ,, 
Puckes#,; Neſte of Catenpillars, or ſuch like Vermine. 
A Puddock, or Purrock,, A ſmall Encloſure, 


RM 1 LOLILE 


TT EE ES 


_ » Dittionarium Ruſticum. 


(mg an order of planting Trees or Plants, that may 


be in order every way. 


Rack, A place made ta contain Hay , or other Fodder, for 
' Beaſts to feed on. 
To Kee, or Ray, To handle Corn in a Sieve, fo as the chafty,or ligh- 
ter part gather to one place, | 

Reed, is either the long Graſs that growsia Fenns, or watery Pla- 
ces, or Straw bound up for thatching , by ſome called Helm, 
See Helm. 

A Reck of Corn, a Mowe or Heap of Corn, ſo laid for its preferva- 

tion, out of any Barn. 

A Reek-flaval, A Frame of Wood placed on ſtones, og which ſuch 
Mowe is raiſed, 

Refenaceons,, Roſenny, or yielding Roſin. 

Rice , The Shrouds or Tops of Trees, or Fellings of Coppices. 

A Ride of Hazel, or ſuch like Wood, isa whole plump of Sprigs,or 

' Frith, growingout of the ſame Root. _ 

The &;dge, The upper edge of a Bank, or other. riſing Land. | 

A Rock, An Inſtrument generally uſed in ſome parts forthe ſpin- 
ning of Flax or Hemp. 

A Rodd, ' See Perch. 

A Koller, wherewith they roll Barley, or other Grain. 

A Rood , A fourth part of an Acre. 

Kongh, The Rough Coppice Wood, or Bruſhy Wood. 

Rowen, Rough Paſture tull of Stubble or Weeds. 


| Rudder, or Ridder, The wideſt ſort of Sieves for the ſeparating the 


Corn from the Chaff. 
Runnet, A certain ſowre matter, made uſe of by Countrey Houſe. 


wives for the coming (or coagulation) of their Cheele. 
Rural, Of, or belonging to the Countrey. 


Kyſticities, Countrey affairs, 
Ryſtick,, Countrey-like. 


S 
A Seed-lop, or Seed-lip , The Hopper, or Vellel wherein they 


carry their Seed at the time of Sowing. 


A Seminary, \ place where you ſow Seeds in for the railing of 
Trees, or Plants. 


To Sew, Todrain Ponds, Ditches, ec. 


Shake-time , The ſeaſon of the year that Maſt and ſuch Fruits, fall 
from TI rees. | | 


Rr 2 A Shedd, 


Diftwonarium Rufticun: 
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A Shedd , A place ere&ed and covered over for ſhelter tor Cattel, 
or any oo uſe, againſt a Wall, or other Edifice. 

To Sheer , is uſed in the Northern parts for to Reap. 

Shock, Several Sheaves of Corn ſet together. 

A Shrape, or Scrape, A place baited with Chaff, or Corn, to entice 
Birds. 

To Shroud, Tocut off the head branches of a Tree. 

A Sickle, A toothed Reap-hook. 

A ite, A principal Mannor, or Farm-houſe. 

A Skepe, or Scuttel, A flat and broad Basket, made to carry Corn 
withal. PTY 

A Skreyn isan Inſtrument made of Wyer on a Frame , for the divi- 

_ ding of Corn from Duſt, Cockle, Ray, &c, Alſo it is uſually 
made of Lath for the skreyning of Earth, Sand, Gravel, &c. 

Slabb, The our-fideſappy Plank or Board fawn off from the ſides 
Timber. 

ASledd, Athing without Wheels, whereon to lay a Plough, or 
other ponderous thing, to be drawn. 

A Sluce, A Vent, or Drain for Water. 

Smeed, or Snead, The handle of a Sythe, or ſuch like Tool. 

Souſe , The Offal of Swine. 

Sontage , Courſe Cloath, or Bagging for Hops, or ſuch like. 

A Spade, or Spitter , wherewith they dig or delve; alſo a Cutting 
Spade wherewith they cut Hay or Corn- Mowes. 

ai of Corn, Sde Keek. 

Staddles, Standils, or Standards, Trees reſerved at the Felling of 
Woods, for growth tor Timber. ; 

Stail, The Handle of a Tool. 

Stercoration, Dunging. 

Sterile, Barren. 

Stover , Straw. 

A 8trike of Flax ſo much asis Heckled at one handful ; Alſo it 
ſignifies an Inſtrument wherewith they ſtrike Corn in the mea- 
ſuring. Alſo itis uſed in the Northern parts for a Meaſure 
containing about a Buſhel. 

Stru@ares , Buildings, 

A Sturk, A young Beeve, or Heifer. 

A Sty, A place for fatting, or keeping Swine. 

Succalation, A pruning of Trees. 

Succulent , Juicy. 

A Sull, Aterm uſed for a Plough in the Weſtern parts, 

A Sull-paddle, A ſmall Spade-ſtaff or Inſtrument to cleanſe the 
Plough from the clogging Earth. 

To Summer-ſtir, To fallow Land in the Summer. 

A Suſſirgle, A large Girt that Carriers uſe to binde or faſten their 
Packs withal. 

Sward, Ground is ſaid to have a Sward , or to be (warded , when 


it is well grown or coated over with Graſs , or other Ve- 
getables. 


Swath, 


to roigns Ora ai IO Rn ee _ 


Diftionarium Ryſticum. 


Swath, or Swarth, Graſs, Corn, or ſuch like , as1t 18 laid by the 
Mower from the Sythe. 

$wsll, Uſed in the Northern parts for ſhade, or ſhadow. 

To 8wirgle Flax, a Teri uſed by Flax-dreſlers. 

A Swine-herd, A Keeper of Swine. 

A Sythe, wherewith they mow Graſs, or Corn. 


T 


Are of Flax, the fineſt dreſt pare thereof ready for the 
Spinner. 
Tares , A ſort of Grain. 
To Tedd, To turn or ſpread New mown Graſs. 
A Teem, or Team, A certain number of Horſes, or other Beaſts, 
for the Draught. 
Terraſſe, A Walk on a Bank or Bulwark. 
Tett, The Cows Dug by ſomeis called the Tett. 
A Thrave of Corn contains four Shocks , each Shock conſiſting of 
{ix Sheaves. 
A Tike , A {mall Bullock, or Heifer. 
Tills, Lentils, a ſort of Pulſe. 


- Tylth , Soyl, or other Improvement cf Land. 


The Tine, or Grayn of a Fork, 

Tits , Small Cattel. 

A Trendle, A flat Veſſel, by ſome called a Kzver. 

A Trough, A Velſlel to hold water, &c. to feed Cattel in, &c. or for 
the beating of Apples for Cider, or the like. 

A Trundle, Athing made and ſet on low Wheels to draw heavy 
burdens on. 


A Truxchion, a Piece of Wood cut ſhort like a Quarter-ſtaff. 
A Timbrel, A Dung-cart, 


V 


Vat, A Veſlel to contain Beer, Ale, Cider, or any other Li- 
quor 1n1ts preparation, 
Vindemiation, The gathering of Grapes, or reaping the Fruit of any 
thing, as of Cherries, Apples, Bees, &c. 
To Vindemiate, To gather the ſame Fruits. 
Vinous, Winy. —_ wad 


Underwoed , Coppice, or any other Wood that is not eſteemed 
Timber. 


Urry, The blew Clay that isdigged out of the Coal-mines, and 


lyes next the Coal, being crude and immat 
ſoyling of Land. ; S nd 1mmature, and uſed for 


Utenſils, Inſtruments uſed inany Art, eſpecially Husbandry. 


bn 


Sſ A Wantey. 
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| Diftionarium Ruſticum, 
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Wantey. Vide Suſlingle, 
A Weanel, Ayoung Beaſt newly weaned. 


Whinnes, Furzes. 
A —_— , Hay or Graſs raked in Rows, in order to be ſet up in 
' Cocks. | 
To Winnow , To ſeparate by Winde the Corn from the Chaff. 
To Winter-rigg, To fallow Land in the Winter. 
Wood-land, Places where much Woods are z or its generally taken 
'for Countreysencloſed. 


Y 


Tate, or Tatt, A Gate. 
A Toak, is either an [nſtrument for Oxen to draw by , or to 


put on Swine or other unruly Creatures, to keep them from 
running through Hedges. 
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ALPHABETICAL TABLE 
The Principal Marters before created of, 


| A. ! Burning of Land, or brurn-baiting Page 58 
"\\F the Abele Tree Paget | Ofrulhy and mcflie Ground $2 
Agriculture, whart it is I OfScones, Chalk, Ce. $,9 
The Air, irs divers henification 25859, - 
Of the Alaternxs $4 C. 
Of the Alder Tree on: . 
Almonds 99 , Abbages and Cclewarts 144 
Amnſe, the ordering thereof 144 Carriages in watring Meadows 21 
Ams, and Ant<#6s to deſtroy 191 | Carts and Wagyuns, the ſeveral ſorrs 208 
The Apiary, ics form and manner 158 | Carrots 145 
Apples 95 | The Cedar 83 
The Apple Tree id. | Cherries 97 
Aprecocks | 102 | Cheſnnt, its propagation and uſe 79 
Arrable Land, its improvement 31 | Chalk, the uſe thereof 61 
ArberVite 35 | Gider, the making thereof 113 
Articboaks 141 | Cignets, tofat 155 
Artichoaky of Jeruſalem 145 | Cifterns, or Pirs for water to make 18x 
The 4/7 149 | Chlayand Cold Land, its uſe 32 
Hoes, their uſe 69 | Clay, irs uſe 63 
The Af&, its propagation and uſe 78 | Clouds, their ſ1gnitication 253 
Aſparagus - Clover-Graſr, irs Improvement and Ute, 
The Aſpen. 'Y} 24, 25, &C. 
by Coldand Froſt, remedies againſt tc, 182 
B. Coleflower 144 
B*'? 36 | Comet, their fignification 250 
Irs Ufe, 51 | Corn, its prefervation 52 
Berberries 99 | Cows and Oxen 150 
The Bay Tree, 84 | Com-dung 66 
Beaſts, : 149 | opſes, the planting of them 92 
Their fignification in change of Weather. Crows, co kill 192 
260 C ucumbers 141 
> Several Be.fts injurious to Husbandry. 192 Currans 1co 
hens 37 TheCymus Tree, $3 
Garden Brans 139 | 
French, or Kidney Beans 141 D. 
he Beech, its propagation and uſe. 77 | 
Bees, the (ſeveral wayes of ordering them, | lging of Land 34 
, trom pag, x56.10 175 | DiGtionariam Retſticurn 267 
Reats 144 | Dijeaſes of Trees 113. 201 
The Birch 80 |  OfBealts and Fowl 2 © 
The Black-thorn 86 | - Of Dogs. ISI 
Blt,htr ro prevent 191 | Draming of Land 21. 187 
Bore 84 | Drowght, its prevention 189 
Bricks and Tiles to make 214 | Ducks, and Decry-anchs 153 
Buck-wheat 37 | Pwrzging of Land, and the timies thereof 23 
Proficable Experiments in Building 211 | Dyars Weed. 139 
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eAncAl [phabetical T able, 


E. H. 
Arth, its uſe in Soyling of Land 64 Fi Ay,or Graſs, ſeveral new Species there- 
Its prognoftical fignifications 259 of 24. 29 
Ecchoes, their 1gnification 256 | The Haſel-tree ; 3 
Epgs , their increaſe, and arcificial Hatching. | Hemp, its manner of ordering 39 
152] Theuſeof irs ſeed 52 
The Elder Tree $6| Impedimentsto its improvement 39 
The E!n., irs propagation and uſe, 76 | Hives for Bees I68 
Encloſure an Improvement 11.22 | Wooden Hives id. 
Impediments to Encloſure 12| Glafſen Hives id. 
Enemies to Bees 170 The Holly-tree : 86, 87 
Exemics to Husbandry 179| Hops, and the ways of ordering them, from 
Engine for ſtubbing up Shrubs, &c. 23 page 124,10137 
Engine for ſetting of Corn 43+ 45 | The Horn-beam So 
Enzine for ſowing of Corn 47 Ofthe Horſe 149 
The Advantages thereof 48 | Horſe-dung ; ; 66 
Eſparcet 29 Horſe hairs converted mro Animals 4 
The Exgb Tree, $4 | The Horſe Cheſnutegree 83 
Hot=eds ro make 147 
F. A Houſe, its convenient (cituation 212 
The H-w, and irs uſe 209 
Et:ng of Trees and Coppices 94 | Honingin of Corn 46 
RK The making of Fences 8 
Fern, todeſtroy ISO ld. 
Caules of Fert:lity 6,7, 8,9. 
Fetches , 50273 _ Nnoculation of Trees 103, 109 
Figs 102 Inſc@s ' 15% 
Filberts 98 | Their (ignification 262 
Fire, its fignification 252 | Inſc&is, to defiroy 197 
Fiſh for Soyl 66. 50 | Inſtruments of Agriculcure 205. 210 
Their fignifications 262 | Juniper-tree, 85 
Flax, its manner of ordering 49 
The uſe of its Seed. 52 K. 
Several Fowl: to deſtroy 194 
Several Fowl predi&t the change of Wea- Alendarium Ruſticum 220 
ther 261 Kilns for the drying of Hops , their ſe- 
St, Foyn, its improvement and uſe 27 veral Deſcriprions. 133 
Frat-trees, their profits and pleaſures 95 
The ufe and benefit of Fruits 118 6 
Furzes. $85 e 
A Lacern, its improvement,and the man= 
G. ner of ſowing thereof 23 
G | The Larch and Lotus trees $3 
(.} F Garden-Tillage 123 | The Lawrel-tree 82 
# Preparing of Garden Ground 146 | Leeks 146 
&rar lic þ id. | Lentills 38 
of Geeſe « 152} Lettuce 144 
Several ways of fatting Geeſe x53| Lime, and the uſe thereof 6x 
Of Goats : ISI | The Lime-tree $2 
box ar -- s / ; rk ce, its plantation and uſe I 37 
Grafting of Trees 103, 105. 9 
Choice, and keeping of Grafts 106 M 
Grazn, the different becies thereof 33 | ; 
Long Graſs in WWiltfhare, 29 Adder 138 
: / | The Mapple-tree $5 
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Marle , the uſeandthe different kindes there- Their dung © as. OO ps” 
of, 62 | The Pine, Pinafter, and Pitch-tree $3 
Maſlin 37 | Pyracantha 26 
Medlars 99 The PlLutanug-tree 83 
Meadows, their profir _ 15 The Plowwh , the invention thereof, and its 
Several ways of watring them id. | uſe ” ak 
Impediments to Drowning 16 Thie ſeveral forts of Plongbs , 93 
Dry Meadows, their Improvement 22 \ Plums : " -- 
Melons 141 \ Por and barren Land, ics i 
Mercury, one of the Principles of Vegera- | Ihe PF (4- 5 + 
tables 2 | Fot atoes 
_—— , the different ways of making | Pexltrey, rheir protic and manner of ———_— 
there 175 « 
Miceto deſtroy S z | Pravet ; b 
Of Mildew, the cauſe $. 4 | Principles, or mater of Veg . 
Remedies 2vainſt chem 135 Pr gonofticks a _ 
Mills co amend 216 Progn.jtic 'T] and Obſervations 3 lus 
Mifts, their {ignification 253 cs <> mm" 
Moles co deſtroy 192 | Pruning of Trees 263 
The Moon, its various fignifications 249 | Pulſe 38 Thieic ule _ p- 
Mortar, the beſt 215 | Pompions 141 
Mud 
Malberries og 
The Maul: 150 Q 
The Myrile-tree $ d (an” % 
Duinceg 3 
N. 4 
& 11 Neighbors, remedies againſt them. 204 * 
Nurſery for Trees. $7.104 Adifbes 145 
Much Rain, remedi inſt i 
0. The Rainbow, 7/7 wy = 
: = and Cole-ſeed ” 
= Oak, its propagation and uſe, 995 heir uſe # 
ats Rasberries 
, 3 | 
Their uſe \ Removing of T Soo 
Obſervations about Fruit-trees Ko Rye 2 TO 9x 
pomeng a about Cider 121 | " Tex uſe | 36 
The 0 'er _ _— the Roots of Trees I - 
jr $4 | Kot in Sheep 
” Tm | Sheep to prevent and cure 
WAY M7, \ ide Cows. k uſhes þ lags Orc cod t 200 
Oyiter-ſhells a good Soyl | | Kefby Land ics ior AP 190 
65 | uy Land irs improvement. 24 
P. ST 
; Aﬀfron 
Arſmfps "Pt- Th IF} 133 
| Sls 
Paſture Lands their i 91 wit 81 
Ss r improvement Fw: - = z ori of the Principles of Vegetables, 3.5 
Peacocks : v - on of che Se, the cauſes thereof, id. 
Pears -4- | W, - * __— 63 
Peaſe 37. Garden-peaſe now a [ _ = ule 64 
Ferry, the making thereof Ko Saxifea ana its Hnprovemenc, 
Perſian Wheel g| Th c ge __—. 30 
Pheaſants I L 3 eq, lignificarions therefrom 260 
Philhres I $3 __ of all forts of Seeds before they 
7 , . . ' 
the = ſeveral ways to order and in- _ ing - _ Seeds 1 ” 
folndentca Cantds I) ca, > en Es 
-felds ord | x 5 
195 ering | $7,388,39,118 
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What Stocks ro Graft and Innoculate on. 103 
Strawberries 143 
Stones and Shrabs enemies to Husbandry 

Sulphur,one of the Principles of Vegerables. 2 


The S2, its various ſign;fications 248 
Swans 155 
Swarming of Bees 163 
Swine 15) 
Swines dung 67 
T. 

Amarsik, 35 
Tares 38 
Remedies againſt Thieves 202 


Remedies againſt 7 hwnder and Tempeſt 
Timber the beſt for building 
Improvement of Lands by 7/lage 
Trees, their propagation and advantage 
ToTrazſplant 

To plant on barren Land 


I 
72 
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The Service-tree 79. 99 
Setting of Corn 43 
Sheep 150 
Sbeeps-dung ; '6 
Silk-worms, their manner of ordering 176 
The Sycamorc-tree 22 
Shirvets 145 
Slips and Suckers of Trees 112 
Smut, to cure v1 
Snail, Cod, or Snag-preet 65 
Soyling of Land, and the ſeveral ſorts of ws | 
58.70 
Spades ſeveral ſorts 209 
$psrits our of Grain $1 
Spurryſced 29 
| $tars,their various ſipr.ifications. 250,251,252 
Staking of Trees 91 
Sting of a Bee to cure 169 
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Trefoyl 2 
Trenching-plougb 209 
Twrkeys 153 
Twrneps 42. 145. 

V. 
F the Vine 100 
Urines good for Land, &c. 68 
W. 

All: the beſt way ro build 214 
| The Walmy<tree 79 97 
Wall-trees 109 
Watcr, irs fignification 260 
Over much Water co prevent 187 
Want of ater, irs remedies 131 
Watring of Land 15,16, 17, Oc, 
The rimes for Watring 21 
Bad Jer for Lands 22 
Watrsng of Trees GO 
Watring of Gardens 148 

Of the Weatber-Glaſs 25 
Of Sea Weeds, and Weeds in Rivers & 
Weed: to prevent 190 
Wet-l ind tolay dry 188 
Wheat, the divers kindes thereof 35 
Irs fe 54 
In Encloſures ſubje& to Mildew. 4 
The I/;te-tborn 36 
Winder, their hgnification 254 
High W:n4+s remedies againſt them 134 
Deferiding Trees from Winde 117 
Windnillfor Watring Meadows 20 
IV:ines, or Juices of Fruits 122 
The Withy and Willow $1 
\Wead, its manner of ordering. 41 
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Printed for Samne/ Speed Book-ſeller, between 
the wo Temple Cates 1n F leet-ſtreet, 


Harimon, the fam'd Romance, written by Author of thoſe 
other two Eminent Volumes, Caſſandra and Cleopatra, ini 
Folio. 
Palnrerin of England, in three Parts, in Quarto. 
The defirn7jon of Troy, in three Parts, in quarco. 
Qnintus Curtins his life of Alexander the Great in Engliſh,ia quarto, 
Montelion Knight of the Oracle, in quarto. 
Primaleon of Greece, in quarto. 
The Jewel-Houſe of Art and Nature by Sir Hugh Plat, in quarto. 
The Womans Lawyer by Sir Johr: — in quarto. 
Divine Law; or the Patrons Purchaſer, by Alexander Huck ſton, in 
uarto, 
The compleat Parſon, by Sir John Dodridge, in quarto, 
Star-Chamber Caſes, in quarto. 
AQions of the Caſc tor Deeds, by 3/:1.ia Sheppard Eſq; in Folio. 
The life of Henry the Great 1n Engliſh , written by the Biſhop of 
Rhodez, in Octavo. 
The Villain : a Tragedy, by Tho. Porter Eſqs in quarto. 
Obſervations of the Statelmen and Favorites of Exleaxd, lince the 
Reformation, their Riſe, and Growths, Prudence, and Policies, 
Miſcarriages, and Falls, during the Reigns of K. Hepry the 
Eight, K. Edward the Sixth, Qn, J7ary. Qu. Elizabeth. KR. James, 
and K. Charles the firſt. By David Lloyd. A.M. in Oftavo. 
The Precedency of Kings, by James Howel Eſq) in Folio. 
The Deſcription of Tangier, with an account of the life of Gaylaud 
the Uſlurper of the Kingdom of Fez, in quarto, 
The Golden Coaſt,or a Deſcriptionof Guinzey, in quarto. 
An Abridgement of the Reports of Sir George Crooks three Vo- 
Iumes, 1n Otavo. 
An Abridgement of the Reports of Sir Francis More, in Oftavo. 
= Compleat Lawyer, by William Noy of Lincolnes Inn, in O- 
avo. 
The Tenants Law, a Treatiſe of great uſe for Tenants and Farmers 
of all kindes, and all other perſons whatſoever. Wherein 
the ſeveral Natures, Differences, and Kindes of Tenures, and 
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Books ſold by Samuel Speed in Fleet-ſtreer, 
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Tenants are diſcufled, and ſeveral Caſes in the Law rouching 
Leaſes, Rents, Diltreſſes, Replevins, and uther Accidents be- 
tween Landlord and Tenant , and Tenant and 1 enant bet wern 
themſelves, and others, eſpecially ſuch who have ſuffered by 
the Jate Conflagration in the City of Londen 5 with Rules tor 
Determination of Differences, without troubling the moft Ho- 
nourable Court of Judicature by A.T, Gent : in Twclves. 

Memioires of the Lives, Actions, Sufferings, and Deaths, of thoſe 
Noble, Reverend, and Excellent Perſonages, that fuffcred by 
Death, Sequeſtration, Decimation, or otherwiſe, tor the Prote- 
ſtant Religion, and the great principle thereof, Allegiance to 
their Soveraigh, in our late inteſtine Warsz by D.vid Lloyd 
A.M. in Folio. 

Arithmetical Recreations by WV. Leybenrn, in Twelves. 

The Reports of Sir Henry Hobart, 1n Folio. , 

The Compleat Copy-Holder by the Lord Cookin quarts. 

Machiavels Diſcourſes, and Prince, in Twelves. 

The Roman Hiſtory of Lntins Florus, in Oftavo. 

The City and Country Purchaſer , and Builder, with Direction; 
for Purchaſing, Building, and improving of Lands, and Hou- 
ſes, in any part of England, by Stephen Primate Gent. in Octa- 
Vo. | 

A brief Chronicle of the late inteſtine War, in the three Kingdoms 

. of Englend, Stotland, and Ireland. From the years of our Lord 
1637. tothe year 1653. by James Heath Gent. now reprinting, 
in Folio. 

The new Academy of Complements eretted for Ladies, Centle- 
men, and containing Variety of Complements and Letters fit- 
red to the occaſions of all perſons of both Sexes, with an exact 
Colleftion of the Neweſt and Choiceſt Songs Alameode , both 
Amorous and Jovial, in Twelves. 

Syſtema Agriculture : Being the whole Myſtery of Husbandry, made 
known by 7... Gent. in Folio. 


